By ROB F. HALL 7 _ SUMNER, MISS. 
THE EASY informality which marked the opening two days of the trial of two white men for the lynch-murder 


of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till seemed to falter after the jury of nine farmers, two carpenters and an insurance man 


ne 


are full-time residents. most re- 


{cently calculated at 660. 


‘while another in cowboy boots, 
shoots an imaginary cap pistol. 

On the row behind them, be- Some 50 are newspaper and 
yond the railing, are six other! magazine writers, cartoonists, illus- 
members of the family in. a long trators, photographers and TV cam- 
line, unsmiling, soberly watching! eramen. More than a hundred are 
the proceedings and fanning them-; members‘ of the jury panel from 
selves in quest of relief from the; which ‘the 12 jurors were draw n. 
oppressive heat. An undetermined number are reia- 

For this:is the trial which has|'tives and neighbors of Milam and 
drawn several hundred people to} Bryant. 


this little court. house town as if} Among the spectators at the trial 
drawn by a magnet. is a delegation from Detroit headed 


They stand in the shade of the by Rep. Charles C. Diggs (D-Mic)) 
oak and cedar trees which ring and including Basil Brown, attor- 
courthouse square or they sit at mey and James Del Rio, business 
the base of a statue of the confed-| man. Rep. Diggs said he had come 
‘erate soldier or they lounge on the} “to observe” and would make no 
steps of 45-year-old and now some-' statements until later. 
what dilapidated court - house. | * 

Those who are lucky get séats at; Any there are also kinsmen 
the trial which is proceeding in! ¢ Fienett Till and their neigh- 
the big court chamber on the sec-)),,..° who stand stolidly and. un- 
Pan floor of the two-story build- yielding in line waiting for tiie 
es, 7 + | doors of the courtroom to be open- 

IT IS. HOT as blazes, which is * oy - pe pede at el 
= goed for the cotton, but it trans- WS some og ne i aan ke i 
orms the congested sweating court!  Welkcinaie ethic: Saas” te ditionally 


room into an oven, and no one! ; 
without an especially good reason} been reserved for Negroes in this 
segregated land. 
| * 


leaves the shade of the courthouse 


square for the sun-baked street or 


the one-story. shops which surround SUMNER professes not to un- 
the s “ead - | derstand why this trial has attract- 


Still there is a constant going: ed so much attention far beyond 
and coming, for there are more peo-, the bounds of the state, bringing 


ple visiting in Sumner than there (Continued on Page 13) 


If You're Not 
Herding Sheep 


Among the Worker subscribers to whom we sent 
booklets to aid in the Fund Appeal, was one who herds 
sheep amid the lonesome stretches of Montana. He re- 


turned the coupon booklet, saying-he could not use it since 
he was alone in the mountains and saw none but sheep. 


‘lam smokes nervously as he holds 
one of his two children on his lap, 
and his. wife, fondling the other, 
is. grim. and bn wy i KE Bryant 
sits phlegmatically besides his wife, 
21-year-old Carolyn Bryant, whose 
charges that young Emmett “wolf: 
whistled” at her started the un- 
folding of this. gruesome enerey: 
She holds one of their small boys, 


was selected. The change was in the making as the prosecution staff went into the business of weeding -out of the venire 
noticeable when District At- 
= mon more witnesses, then un- 
‘are not the unworried men they 
iT) h and waving to friends. Now Mi- 
he "Or Ken 


relatives, friends and assorted well-wishers of the defendants, to pick a jury which would “give the state a fair trial; too.” 
| torney Gerald Chatam indi- 
= PENNA. 
named, to bolster the state’s case. 
appeared to be when they entered 
RMeentered as secona ciass matter Oct. 224, 1947, at’ the poss 


= But the tension became’ oust 
‘eated his intention to sum- 
maven EDITION | | nov snavrmisw.sun 
3 ween ae |. ROY BRYANT and J. W. Milam 
court Monday morning, smiling 
office at New Yots, N. ¥.. under the act of Merch 3. 1879 
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Total received, as of Wednesday noon_-$ 5, 620 


Still to go 
Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, " Cooper 


Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 


— 


“These somehow, were not responsive to The Worker's 
plea for $64,000, despairing though it may be. 
Our Montana sheepherder did, however, enclose $10 
of his own, with a “hope to do better later.” 
_ The point of the story is this ; Most of us are not 
sbothctapellige and are not isolated on lonely mountains. 


ASSIGNMENT, U. S. A. 


_ The Marvel of 


Begg sage NORTH 
troom is a world 
unto: itself, The men who work 
at the stone or at the linotype 
machines are cool, measured 


men, as they evidently must. be, 


a: 


the problems his 


of the country. He 


who sheds his carefully pressed 
clothes, his bow-tie and starched 
shirt when. he comes. to work 
and takes his place at the table 
they call. the “stone,” which is 
metal now, but which remains 
slabs of. granite in-many parts 
ctices his 
craft like an artist, definitely the 
aman who makes the job 
easy so — is he with 
calling poses. 
I have always admired Tot 


and-their ways. There seems al- 
ways to be a bit of Poor Richard 
“jn ‘them all, old Ben Franklin 


who went down in history as.the 
printers devil who. became a 


‘giant - apap apuaag ce nations. 


tifiable air about him that. | 
Beyond the ‘ive pocks his 


ALL TRADES seem to me to: | 
_ impose ‘their mark on‘ their prac- ei 


tioners. The miner has an iden- 


_ Rae: fea it Ze iene al | 
agility of . the ):newsé'?’ 


paperman in a crowd. The doc- 
tor, I have always tancied, car- 


ried the badge of his profession 


in his manner as distinctly as 
though it were printed on a cel- 
luloid badge pinned to his lapel. 
As I say, these are impressions, 
always subject to change. I can 

as wrong as you are right 


Beenie on Page AS) 


| Gs of Wednesday)=1 
_.tions,.and the love. notes. accompanying, many 


We see people, lots of them. Many—a surprising number, 
in fact—would not be averse to aiding The Worker, would 
even Welcome the chance. . 

If just a couple of thousand of you—our readers— 
would undertake NOW to collect for the entire $30 
ier of coupons, we would reach that 904, 00. in: short 
order 

-Maybe it means going. out of your way a bit, giving 
‘some thought to. who among your neighbors, friends, 
~\| shop-mates, relatives, former ‘associates, might contribute, 
and spending a few hours to go see them. Surely, it's. 


worth it to keep our paper going. 
But don’t wait to send your own contribution in or 


those of erate even if es haven’ t tyet raised the me Soi 


et taal af oat 4000 
y)—or less than 10 percent. The contribu- 
of . them, 


‘have been most ‘heart-warming.’ - 
; _ But, as yet, the tog Pig too slow: . ‘We're getting 
a weel __ We badly need at least $6,009. 


: 4 - i 3 = 
P - ’ 24 a 
ad rat . 
~~ ‘ . ‘ 
* . 
_ 
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By CARS HIRSCIE 

CHICAGO. — In the 1935 
eentract which they ratified tuis 
week, 40 060 Interuationai Har- 
vester workers actusliv harvest- 
ed the fruits of unity. . 

The first test for the Har- 
vester workers since they united 
under the banner of the CIO 
United Auto Workers revealed 
their ability to wrest major 
gains from a corporation con- 
sidered among the toughest. 

While one union leader point-° 
-ed out that “we didnt win 
everything we went in for,” the 
total package, which included 
economic gains of 34 cents, was 
considered one of the, most sig- 
nificant contracts negotiated in 
this so-called “big money” year. 

. * 


IN CONTRAST to the broken 
strike of 1952, when the Har- 
vester. workers were divided in 
two. unions, the four - week 
strike which began Aug. 23 was 
marked by a high degree of 
unity and union strength. - 


The workers were able to win 


back some of the lost 1952 wage 
benefits, imcluded in an eco- 


nomic package of 11 cents 


vester 


across the board, two six-cent 
annual improvement boosts, the 
full auto formula layoff pay; 
beosts for the skilled trades run- 
ning up to 18% cents, raises 
which eliminate the - five - cent 
geographical wage ditterential 
which has existed in six plants. 

Of equal significance was a 
long series of items covering 
daywork and piecework rate- 
setting; classifications, seniority, 
union security. 


SOME of these agreements 
marked compromises with the 
company. Others were issues 
which remain unsettled and 
which will likely beeome the 
basis for in-plant and chain- 
wide struggles in the months 
ahead. 

For the first time, the Har- 
vester workers won a full union 
shop. They also won the right 
to strike over new issues arising 
out of the setting .of rates. 

There were indications that 
the Harvester workers, return- 


ing to their jobs Monday, will 
have to battle out questions ef - 


seniority, speedup, some wage 
inequities. The controversial 
matter of classifications was left 
in a “frozen” state. 


* 
THE SETTLEMENT _ pro- 


ance committeemen for negotia- 
tions, an item which was lost by 
the former FE-UE locals after 
the 1952 strike. However, the 
new ‘settlement compromised on 
a plan for two-step grievance 
procedure. 

‘The three-year contract in- 
cluded these major provisions: 

1. An immediate cash boost 
of 11 cents an hour across-the- 
board. 

2. An increase for the second 
and third years of the contract 
of 242 percent, beginning at six 
cents an hour. 

3. An 18%4-cent pay imcrease 
for the apprenticeable skilled 
trades. 

eee 

THERE was a compromise 
over the union’s efforts to ex- 
tend the coverage of this latter 
item. Additional, coverage ‘was 
won by means Of a five to eight- 
cent special increase for all 
work employes in labor grades 
10 to 14. 

The bulky package of union 
gains included the “GM _for- 
mula” supplementary unem- 
ployed benefits, the non-con- 
tributory pension plan corre- 
sponding to the auto pattern, 
increased benefits in the health 
and security plan with a °52- 


STREKING McLEAN Truck- 
ing Co. drivers returned to work 
in compliance .with a court 
order to end their 10-day walk- 
out. About 600 drivers liad re- 

jected the - six-year pact recom- 
mused by the company and 
union negotiators. Superior 
Court Walter E. Johnson ruled 
that the contract, negotiated by 
the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with 14‘firms in 
the Carolinas, was binding on 
the truckers, and issued a per- 
manent injunction against the 
strike. The union is appealing 
the injunction but counselled its 


- members to comply in the mean- 


time. : 
* | 

UNION HAIRCUTS rose to 
$1.50 in the Washington, D.C. 
area after members of Local 
239, Journeymen Barbers Int'l 
Union AFL, voted for the boost. 
Weekday children’s _ haircuts 
moved up to $1.25 and: shaves 
to $1.00. 

* 

_ WILMINGTON, N.C. will be 
the knockoff town in the AFL 
drive to fully organize North 
Carolina, President Barbee of 
the state federation announced 


here. 
* 


A “CLOSER ALLIANCE” 
between American youth and 
organized labor was urged at 
the final session of the US As- 
sembly of Youth, meeting for 
six days at Oberlin College last 
week. They urged that the AFL 
and CIO set-up a youth depart- 
ment, and urged the establish- 
ment of agencies to train young 
workers for eee skills. 


A PROPOSED $10 a year tax: 
on union organizers. was 
feated by the board of alderman 
in Winston-Salem, who dropped — 
the measure after an avalanche 
of union protests, both AFL and 
CIO. 

THE AFL STATEWIDE or- 


week period of benefits, in- 


creases in life insurance. 


ganizing drive swings into mo- 


° To Organize pin Repaie 


with @ ign “to sign up 
oe ) ry cligble worker in the 
, Union. leaders approved 
| ational effort started 
cali - Durham by President 
| bee. A major objec- 
or is the or- 
ganization of J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. Walon leaders 
agreed this the “key to organi- 
zation” of the city. 
*. 


ORGANIZATION of _more . 
than a millioin -workers in the 
auto repair and service indus- 
try is the goal of an agreement 
between the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, signed Sept. 13. Each 
union is putting $100,000 into 
Ho bbe which ieee beae 

ginning on the larger 
repair shops, garages, and dea 
ers: A central known as the 
Teamster.and IAM ‘Autometive 
Coordinating Office will direct 
the drive. 


THE SENATE subcommittee 
on - Constitutional Rights has 
_been asked to look into the situ- 
ation in Florida where AFL 
‘hotel workers “are engaged in a 
six-month long strike for union 
recognition: at Miami Beach by 
William F.. Schnitzler, AFL 
secretary-treasurer. Hotel union 
officials have also sought the aid. 
of the CIO Council in a “stay 
away from Miami” move to in- 
volve groups which frequently 
hold conventions in the resort 
eity. 


hae ‘of bs 


* 
FIVE GM PLANTS in Onta- 
rio were shut down as 17,000 
workers struck Sept. 19 after re- 


_ jecting the snl offer of 


a 17.6 cents package in a three 
year contract. UAW negotiators 
declared that the company offer 
would still leave its workers far 
behind pay scales of GM’s main 
Canadian competitors. The com- 
pony package included a five 


increase and an- 
her five gents an heur to sup- 


' plement a layoff pay plan. 


vided for the payment of griev- 


EF Vows 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ALBERT J. FITZGERALD, president of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
- Workers, disclosed to his -union’s convention that representatives of the UE and the machine industry 
-JUE-CIO met three times in what were supposed. to be for the first time joint consultation crisis in collective bargaining” 


of the two unions in the recent 


to B 


tion in Winston-Salem Nov. 8 


Five-Year Stre 


CLEVELAND. 


— ee wee. 


| delegates. The statement declared 
|the’workers of the 


electrical and 


are 


rought en by GE’s first success 


“facing a| 


Seem levels. The six-week athe 
‘of East Pittsburgh’s plant against 
retiming tactic, and the three- 


lday ehainwide walkout over Carey’s 


head of IUE Westinghouse work- 


al in the locals in face of opposi- tin its effprt to “set a five-year pat- 


General Electric negotiations, when|form the UE group that he had 
it tion that was building up against tern” that every employer in the lers in solidarity, is a manifestation 


_ pearey | 


James B. Carey, without even con- already signed a pact with Gen- 
eral Electric. ) 


sulting his ewn , grabbed the 
5-year pact offered ‘him by the 


company. 

Fitzgerald revealed that an-ar- 
rangement had been in effect for 
-such _ negotiations, to answer 
charges by some in the UE that 
its leaders have not made ‘enough 
efort to get joint negotiations with 
other unions in the General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse chain or 


for a merger. In his reply Fitz- 
~ gerald said the UE: has made effort 
to establish contact with several! 
of the AFL and CIO unions hold- 
ing contracts with GE. | 

Carey and Fitzgerald headed 
their respective. legations of 


shi 
IU 


15 the IUE. would strike the GE 


chain if a satisfactory contract} 


“ Swasn’t: signed, Carey suddenly} 
emerged with an announcement he} 


» accepted a GE offer of a five-year) 
pact, a freeze limiting raises to|/ = 
only three percent a year, nothing} ees 


on . supp tary unemploymen!} 


_. benefits which Carey listed as. the} 
“Ne. 1” demand, and elimination} 
..»0f basic contract provisions ..that) 


give the company a right to speed. ‘ 


‘he without limit. 
* 


* 


“Despite the promised coopera- 
tion and consuitation, Carey ac- 
cepted the first proposal of . the 
company for the lewest settlement: 
|i the industry,” 
bitterly. 


‘it. In, some plants, like in Lynn, 
the company's largest, Carey had 


said Fitzgerald 


the cooperation of the foremen 
who were directed through a spe- 
cial letter of the company to see 
that their workers attended a mass 
meeting and approved the five- 


year deal. Carey barely made the 


“This was not necessary. ‘Seas: two thirds vote needed for ap- 


companies in the industry had al 
ready settled for twice as much.” 
After Carey ~made his secret 


proval with locals having 17,000. 
members voting the pact down. 


thr ce. \ \ hile the IVE member- | Ries “ 56505 one Trae pes Saas ete z Se ee ers 3 or Bison a 
and the conferences of the|} oo 

UE delegations were kept un-|f 
der the impression that come. Aug. | jae 


om 3 rr abt it was with. the 
they'd 


{A imag JD kedreldiee 33) 


M5 Cog | bee asi 


onan . abi balelyd B tiene Tir: slats 


deal with GE he threw: his staff, 


linto: action for a-lightiing approv- mer er, but he said’ thé situation 


Se fair ha tet 


He. sux fii 


Fitzgerald did not argue against 
‘seeking unity and ultimately a 


in the IUE is different than else- 
where. 


Rt rat Rene tee “This union was set up by the £ 
4... |\employers who now demand pay-| 


ment,” he said. 


.3|. Fitzgerald referred to the active) 
r employer campaign in support of 
ml (the TUE when it-was set up by}. 
-—. +\the CIO in 1949 to raid the UE.) 
Rte) | The UE head said the membership} 
jof the TUE does not like this set- 7 
jtlement and there is a “real fertile 
| ground” in the union for a unity} 
|moyement against the companies,} 
| The picture is the same in the}. 
RAINES Weshoshouss' chain currently in}. 

ee eee rintine. The UE: ‘has still not| 
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By Pit ved by 4 end 


Carey, 
rights” | 


industty will exploit. The. lowest: 


Carey in face of settlements in 
other major fields-en the basis of | 


115 to 25 cents an hour. 
* 


of thecresistence developing in the 
TUE against the company union 
pattern, the conyention said. 
“The basic job ahead of us is 
te break the five-year stranglehold 


THE AIM OF the company is: 
to bring conditions that prevailed 
in company union days, says the 
statement. The Westinghouse Co., 
encouraged by GE's success with 
invoked a “management 
clause to retime work 


. 


en GE workers and to prevent its 
imposition on ‘the rest of the work- 
ers in our industry,” said the state- 
ment of the convention. 

Declaring this struggle trans- 
cends union lines in eg industry, 
the. statement says: .. 

“We must redouble our efforts 
on every level. to re-establish co- 


ee ee ee 


_ 


— was. on ‘a statement | 5 


ae 
4 s Ld 
>, Py ; 


00 ha if eae Baad ¥ 


standards in a move to set higher 


a . wae a 
a ae 
56085 oP 4 


OEE , 
Sane 


350! iwiet sli ignweg bese 


‘Pisegd aed bbeusico<k)) 


7 me napete 


. . - for a milit- 
to break the five-year 
stranglehold.” 

At this writing the invention 


| was still te take up a specific res- 
s}olation on Jaber unity and most 
Lok its ethers major resolutions. 


‘1 yt ey 


of ‘the UE’s. top offi- 
: ‘ay UE contracts ‘cover 
aig workers. This does not 
1ez “aré énrojled members. 

the UE's losses due to 


t lists the "UE. as the 
of the 215 interna- 
America 


For the past year the UE sutfer- 


Ly tosses due to raids and unem- 
} ployment. totaling 30, — — 
"eee |under its paets. On the 

ae new organization, during .. 


members “were gained 


é ., WOH, 50. elec- . 
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Tabor, strikebreaking | ageney; 


thus. reversing the 1951 (Clark); 


sibwlity of delivering Pennsylvania |' 
1956 


- “‘eoalition, led by a peliticall 
- Jabor movement and‘ an aroused, } 


‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


By SARAH advlc he 
‘PHILADELPHIA 
THE BATTLE for Philadel-— 
phia’s yous vote in the 1955 
-mayoralty — ign is on. Re- 
publican idate Thacher 
S ceiieath'e: “line has been: “I. 
have built my machine from the 
ground up with young men.” 
The Republican Party has not 
forgotten wards like the 22nd 
(largest im the. city) and the 
35th which switched to the 
Democratic Party in the 1951 
mayoralty campaign largely be- 
cause of the influx of young 
voters (veterans, etc.). This 
young adult vote was a decisive 
factor in the Democratic vic- 
tory. 
The Republican machine 
learned its Jesson: that to win 
the election, they must. win the 


youth vote, 
* 


THE: DEMOCRATS _have 
not yet challenged Longstreth’s 
bid for the support of young 
voters. This has already shown 
up in the campaign. The young 
people who flocked to the Vol- 
unteers for Leader Committee 
are sitting this one out so far. 

Longstreths entire campaign . 
is based on promising all things 
to all sections of the electorate, 
including the youth, in order to — 
cover up the unchanged spots 
of the corrupt Republican Jeo- 
pard. Youth and _ progressives 
must force Dilworth out on a 
fighting program on youth is- 
sues, expose Longstreth's 
Pwrratanin 


YOUNG PEOPLE are raising 


many ‘questions in this cam- — 


-paign. What about the curfew? 
Since its passage, teen-age ar- 
rests have been going up in- 
stead’ of down: The Democratic 
Administration so far stands in 
favor of the curfew. 


“Champion of the youth” 
» Longstreth has been mum on 
“this issue. Police brutality 
against teen-agers, especially 
Negro . teen-agers, is continuing. . 

The Democratic Administra- 
tion has not tried to explain its 
cut of over half a million dol- 
lars in the recreation budget. 
Longstreth has called for more 
recreational facilities. 


" What will the candidates do 
about the ever-tightening job 
market for Philadelphia's youth 
and especially teen-agers? The 
candidates have not ‘spoken on 
this terrific problem facing the 
young generation, especially the 
Negro youth. 

What will the candidates do 
about a free city college in 
Philadelphia? They have an op- 
portunity to pressure + for it 
through the Committee on 
Higher Educational Opportuni- 
ties *in Philadelphia; newly 
created by City Council. 

Will the candidates move to 
end segregation in Philadelphia's 
schools? The NAACP reported | 
that 30 percent of the city's 
schools are either 100 percent 
Negro or white in student 
bodies and faculties. This does 


not include the large number | : 


PP. ee ag to Greet Beitscher 


PHILADELPHIA.—A galaxy 


Party leaders will greet Henry Beitscher, Pennsylvania State Di- 
_ yector, at a testimonial in his honor, to be : 


Oct. 1, in the Burgundy Room of 


: Beitscher is expected to comment .on his withdrawal as candidate 
for councilman-at-large in the city election. 

: The speakers include Thelma Dale, Carl Marzani, Russ Nixon, 
Vincent Hallinan and C. B. Baldwin. Pete Seeger, banjoist, will 


provide entertainment. 


In announcing the affair the Progressive Party greeted Mr. 
~ Beitscher a’.“a leader of vision and courage, 
of seliless devotion to the cause of progress and peace.” It announced 
- that reservations. (“collected or donated”) are $2.50 ner person. 
They may. be made through Lillian Narins, 5039 Gainor Road, 
Philadelphis 31 — Phone GR 7 -9389. 


™ 


of Mationally known Progressive 


given Saturday night, 
the alte Stratfer Hotel. Mr. 


* who has given “years 


SA" 


~ PROGRESSIVES 


(Continued from Page 16) ) 
to the use of city police as an anti- 


® An ambitious and construc- 
tive program to meet the needs of 


Philadelphia's young people, 


other things, a free city college, 
a job-training program, repeal of'i 
the curfew law and expanded re- 
creational facilities, particularly in 
the working class and Negro com- 
* 
SUMMARIZING the. ccritical’ 
issues at stake in the Nov. 8 elec- 


- ° 
which should include allege a real grass-roots movement to 


tions, the statement posed the fol-jreviewed and took action on the 
Jowing questions: 


“Will: the National Republican 
Committee —in conjunction with| 
the reactionary Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturers Association, the Phila-, 


delphia Chamber of ‘Commerce } 


and’ the corrupt, anti-labor Re- 


publican machine in Philadelphia— 
‘succeed, through’ demagogy and, 


treachery, to. elect their hand- 
picked ‘independent’ Longstreth, 


witty and the 1954 (Leader) vic- 
and stren g the pos- 


to the Re lican Party in’ the 'C 


ntial elections?.. — | 


-“Or, shall the people's electoral 
y active 


- wnited Negro vote, in conjunction | * 
-. “with the’ middle-class liberal and 
goth goverment forces, spun ar the daily Workers: 


lelections? 


| 


honeyed words to Philadelphia's 


of almost semipgated schools! : 


THE BOARD of Education 
which has upheld this pattern, 
is appointed By the Republican- 
controlled. Beard of Common 
Pleas Court, judges. Actigns by 
Thacher Longstreth in Repub- 
lican circles to use his influence 
to end this segregation would 
speak much louder than his 


Negro youth. Dilworth has been 


quiet on this issue. 
* 


A CRUCIAL candidate as 
far as the city’s youth are con- 
cerned is liberal Democratic 
Councilwoman, Constance: Dal- 
Jas. She has been naméd by 
people active in the cam 
as the “Democrat most kcly 
to lose.” Mrs. DaHas led the 
fight against the curfew in 
Council. She has a good record 
on youth issues. 

Mrs. Dallas’ opponent is Wil- 
bur Hafnilton, ome of Long- 
streth’s “young men.” The dis- 
trict is Longstreth’s home and 
one of those which went Demo- 
cratic in 1951 ‘because of the 
youth vote. If Mrs. Dallas, the 
only woman in City Couneil, 
can be pressured into a militant 
campaign on youths needs, her 
chances of winning will be 
much improved. 

These are some of the prob- 
lems and opportunities that 
young people are facing in this 
all-important ei indi elec- 
tion. 


Union Leaders 


(Continued from Page 16) : 


and Constance Dallas, it is report- 
ed that others are in the process 
of being formed around. other; 
candidates. | 

In this way labor and the Ne-. 
gro people and otler independent 
forces aud an opportunity — to: 
throw themselves inte the election 
campaign while retaining their in- 
dependence of the Democratic 
machine, as well as: Democrats 
who have little or nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the worst Re- 
publican reactionaries. 

| * : 

IN SOME labor circles the! 


povcidneticie of independence is; 
eing taken mor e = seriously,| 


ithought™ i is being given to the. 


ward its election work, with the; 
objective of winning for itself both | 
greater independence of the Dem-; 
ecratic Party machine as well as 
an increased ability to determine 
policy and program, thus assuring 
the defeat of the Longstreth ticket 
and strengthening the possibility 


efeat the Republican Party and | 
Cadillae Cabinet in next year's 


“Philadelphia's municipal elec- 
tien offers the first real oppor- 
tunity to fight for the practical 


_ fapplication of of the “Spirit of Cor} 
eva.” 
At its sessions the Communist 


Party's. District Committee also. 


following matters: | 


Outlined a program of activity 
to rally public opinion-and_sup- 
port in defense of the legal exist- 
ence of the Party, threatened un- 
der the fascist-like McCarran Act; 


| the 5th 


‘vacancy that will be created in 
Congressional District 
when the present Congressman— 
William Green—takes over the 
more lucrative jeb of Turnpike 
Commissioner. The talk is that it.4, 
is not too early for labor to be 
grooming its own candidate to fill 
this vacancy. Primary. election for 
the office is next May. 

There is a heavy concentration 
of electrical, transport, needle and 
ex-hosiery workers in the 5th Dis- 
trict, particularly in the 33rd ward, 
‘where Green himself lives. 


— 


City Election 


(Contin--ed from Page 16) 


for the rights of the Negro people 
to increased representation in neil 
Council, from:one to three counci 
men. 

There are three Negro’ candi-. 
dates running for City Council. 
They are Raymond Pace Alex. 


succeed in this maneuver, there will be scant hope,” 


‘formulated plaris to intensify -the ander (D) from the, Sth, Coun-jin Elkdom.~ The: 


PHILADELPHIA. —The twwtialiy syndy strike of the 6,000 
members of the seven locals in this area of the International Lang- 
shoremen’s Association in support of their striking brothers in New 
York was:a, demonstration of union, solidarity. ) 

To the newspapers of this city, however, the work stiechae 
was the occasion for violent diatribes against the union, with the 
Philadelphia Inquirer taxing the lead. On each day of the tieup 
the Inquirer featured editorials terming the strike “illegal” and “a 


wanton and indefensible misuse of. the power of a labor union.’ 


The unpardonable * ‘erime” of the union longshoremen, in the 
vicw of this daily, was “the dock bosses challenge’ to the authority 
of the joint New York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission. The 
Inquirer described this Commission as “an official arm of govern- 
ment in dealing with the waterfrent problem. Should the ILA 
it alleged, 
“for future efforts to end strife and crime on the waterfront.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN also editorialized against 
the union and its strike action. The Waterfront Commission, it af- 
firmed, was. set up to “take racketeering out ef the union activi- 
ties, and. protect both the port and the longsheremen themselves 

The Philadelphia Daily } News, which under a new ownership ~ 
has been taking a generally pre- labor stand on many issues, en- 
titled its editoria! on the stoppage: “Unsavery Strike.” The. very 
short editorial repeated the charges of cfiminality- and racketeer- 
ing against the ILA, its expulsion from the APL, and declared 
that “You can't get rid of ‘racketeering unless you get rid of the 
racketeers,” inferring the need | getting rid of the ILA. 


NONE OF_THESE Be the which -are practically the only 
source of information on Pe age matters for*the 3,000,000 people of 
this area, apparently the -slightest effert to find out what 
really caused the 70, Beet 000 longshoremen of the East Coast 
to quit their jobs in this sympathy strike demonstration. Only in 
the few hundred cepies of the Daily Worker which reach the area 
was this story told. |. 

‘The facts behind the longshoremen’s strike as revealed by ~ 
that paper are very important and we are summarizing them for 


| the benefit of our many .readers who do not see. the Daily. 


‘What was involved in the New York Port strike #& a basic is- 
sue of union rights—the sight to a union shop contract in New . 
York and New Jersev, the area covered by the Waterfront Com- 
mittee’s jurisdictién. At issue is the right of eollective bargaining 
without the imtervention of a government-eperated, anti-union 
agency suppoiting the shipowners. 

The continued ‘harangues of the newspapers and _ politicians 
on “crime on the waterfront” is a smokescreen designed to cover 
up union-busting designs. | 

‘The biggest crime on the waterfront is the conspiracy to de- 


; stroy the 69-year-old union of the deckworkers. 


The ILA had been promised a public hearing of their griev- 
ances Sept. 27 by an official of the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions but the promise 
was repudiated by a Republican member ef the committee. 

Similiar efforts to get the governers of the two states: to hear ~ 
the union's grievances against the Waterfront Commission - failed, 
although each of the gcverners had in their election campaigns 
promised to da something abcut the scandalous union- busting role 
of the Commission. 

The wien, thes doublecressed, with- its contract for hiring 
through the union hall nultified by the arbitrary procedures en- 
forced by the Commission, had,:as the Daily Worker pointed out, | 
ete regourse except te “pull out all stops for a militant all-out strug- 
gle. 
’ The Daily Worker urges the support of other unions to the 
ILA’s struggle ayainst the Waterfront Commission. It suggests that 
Congressmen and legislators from waterfront districts be urged to 
speak up for the longshoremen. 


Discussion on Peace—Get. 5 


PHItLADELPHIA.—The public discusison on “Which Way to 
Peace?” with Dr. Albert Blumberg, National Legislative Director 
of -the Communist Party, and A. J. Muste, Secretary Emeritus 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. participating is being hailed 
here as a weleome revival of the right ef free speech, which this 
city holds so dear. Dr. Blumberg was indicted here last summer 
_ pgs violation of the Smith Act. His trial is scheduled for 

is fa 

This is the first time in a inaiiibee of years that a Pibdaieiaiek 
spokesman haz been invited to present the program of -his organi- 
zation on this: most important question at a meeting sponsored ‘by 

non-Communists. ° | 

Georg: Willoughbv, Regional Directer of the FOR and a 
prominent -Quaker, will ' preside. 

The meeting will take place Wednesday, Oct. 5, at the New — 
Century Club, 124:South 12 St, under auspices of the F ellowship 
of Reconciliation. Admittance ‘is free. 

"a | , 
nolds is widely nein. in the city| by the solitical Foe cea ‘Which, 
and. state.politics and as a-leader,deprived it of another seat in City 
least Known}Council ‘withheld its organized 


Strugglé against the Smith Act; 
‘and Pennsylvania’s Sedition Law; 
called. for vigorous protests against 
the lynching of 14-year old Em- 
mett Till; adopted a series of 
méasures for the organizational 
consolidation and building’ of the 

ommunist Party; called upen all 
Communists: to: give - full support 
to the current bundle circulation 

mpaign' of the Pennsylvania of} 
The Worker, as well as to the na-. 


1. fundereising: . campaign sof 


LNT LORS EE EME LF ES Pee ee oe +e ee ewe ee n,! | 


, e 


2 ee Pe oe 


wiercagrcan we : 
AGS | a Suhel : 


cihnanice District, composed. of the 
20th, 28th, 29th, 32nd, and 47th 
wards; Marshall -L. Shepard (D), 
running on a councilman-at-large| . 
ticket; and Hobson R.. Reynolds 
(R) for councilman-at-large. Earl; 
Lane (D) is Sacer for magistrate. 


‘THERE Is: little doubt about} 
the standing of these éandidates 
and ‘community figures among the 
Negro people in the’ city. “Mr.| 
Shepard is pastor of Mt. ” Olivet 
Tabernacle, Baptist 
der-is one of oan s a 


- Mr. ‘Alexan-/ 


) Lkemoeratic: ticket: 
celta coumed organized labor 


among the Negro:-candidates is 

‘Mr. Lane,-a Democratic leader in 

the 47th ward. | 
However, - as highly. respected 


support for the Democratic ticket 
on a city scale. Reynold’s support. 


‘from the Republicans was. still 


weaker. He trailed the GOP ticket 


and widely known as the candi-;by 30,000 or more votes. _ 


dates are in their respective fields 
-of activity and politics, the prim- 
lary: élections. showed one - thing 
common to them all as Negroes, 
and that is, the political machines, 
in both tthe Democratic and :Re- 
publican parties cut: their: vote 
heavily. — 

ried of -the sivices reasons “i 


Shepard .and Lane’ railing the: 
votes. 


: Sdnabey ‘ih vaate 


-: 

TO OVERCOME an ‘ohietuies 
| weakness, and guarantee the elec- 
tion . of: three Negroes to City 
|Couneil, unity. of action of = 
Re voters is sected ‘irrespec 
live of party label. Unity of Nero 
and white voters must also be 
veloped, €: ‘around the ma- 
jor issues. & ebor-eae: the Ne- 


gro { bossy}. 


Te a Le ie 


(tamed. 587: . ema 


SPECIAL ELECTION ISSUE 
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P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 3: 31, Pa. 


| 


‘THE WORKER, SUNDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 3 25, 1955 


EAST PITTSBURGH, 


Pa.—As the fn wae Goins of Fleckaod Wreckers Clo, 


started negotiations with Westinghouse for a new wage contract, the newspaper of the 


wank and file electrical workers in 


that the company is Ry ttn 
now. to shove down the throats 
of its workers a contract similar 


{to that in the General Electric 


chain.” 
“The five-year contract given 


IUE-C1IO by GE,” declares the 


newspaper, “was a big step back- 
w NEE lta, thee wad icone 


UNION LEADERS CRITICAL OF DEMOCRATIC 


MACHINE IN PHILADELPHIA ELECTION 


PHILADELPHIA.—GOP bosses: 


h re are drooling over the prospect 
0" ialling heir to some labor votes 
in the coming municipal elections. 


2ir hope springs from state-| 


~ts issued over the past few 


Ssthe by union leaders, sharply 

‘cising the Democratic party 
p: 
people in general, and labor in 
particular. 

Union dissatisfaction rose to 
the surface mest clearly last May 
before the primary elections, when 
rusiy old-line machine leaders of 
the Democratic: party threatened 
to spurn councilmanic candidates, 
Harry Norwich, CIO labor official, 
and Raymond Pace Alexander, 
prominent champion of Negro 


: icles. on matters affecting the: 


Clark, retiring Mayor and often 
himself at odds with the Demo- 
cratic machine, sucseccfully _ went 
to bat for Norwich/and Alexander. 
Just last week—CIO leaders 


came out with a sour statement 


after an election meeting with 


Democratic officials:. The AFL' 


leaders participating in the same | 


meeting were- more optimistic 
about prospects a cooperation, 


BOTH: AFL "AND CIO. have 
made it clear they are not support- 
ing the Democratic party “as 
much,” and will appropriate money 
and organize votes only for those 


candidates who demonstrate that 
they are reepanmare to labor's; 


needs. 


rights. At that time, Joseph S. 


If labor carries through this in- 


dependent policy it is not — 
that the Republican party will 
profit much. For with the possible 
exception of Hobson Reynolds, 
Nego candidate for Council, there 
is Say any Republican ‘candi- 
date who can measure up to the 
‘qualifications set by labor. 

What makes it even more like- 
ly that Labor’s dissatistaction with 
the Democratic party “as such” 
will not benefit the COP is the 
growth here of independent com- 
mittees for the election of candi- 
dates generally considered to be 
free of the old-line Democratic 
machine. , 

So far, such committees have 
been set*up around Richardson 
Dilworth, candidate for Mayor, 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Gty Election Very Important 
To Phila. Negroes, Says Nabried 


By THOMAS NABRIED 
PHILADELPHIA 
This -city’s mayoralty election is 
not just another off-year election. 
It is of urgent importance in fur- 
thering the interests of the Negro 
people, organized labor, and the 
popular coalition generally, that 
elected an Administration with a 
liberal outlook four years ago. 
None of these groups of voters— 
organized labor, the Negro, liber- 
als and independents—can afford 


to adopt an attitude of “wait and, is—and ‘for the further expansion 'ticians. Nor was Harry Norwich— 


see,” or to pick up its marbles and 
play in its own backyard. There is 
too. much at stake. 

Of first-rate importance is the 
firmer welding together of the 


by wardheelers and used as a pay-, 
off for party support are now civil. 
‘service, operating under the merit 
system. Here the Negro people 
were able to break through and 
make- their influence felt more di- 
rectly in city and state politics, as 
well as to increase their represen- 
tation in the city government. 
Thus the municipal elections must 
be regarded as a base for main- 


taining that which has _ been, 
achieved already—limited as that. 


of political. representation for the 
more than 400,000 Negroes in 
Philadelphia. ¢ 


THE COMMON BASE of in- 


coalition that swept away 60-odd_ 


years of Republican Party rule 
and corruption in city politics. 


__Many city jobs once controlled 


dependent political action for or- 
ganized labor and the Negro 
voters is not the blanket endorse- 
ment and, support of every candi- 


Is 


| 


date on the Democratic ticket. 
The first consideration is: which 


' candidates are most imterested in 


good government and the advance-' 
ment of the interests of organized | 
labor and the Negro people. 

It is obvious to all who. follow 
Philadelphia politics closely that 
Rev. Marshall Sheppard and _in- 
cumbent Raymond Pace Alexander 
—both nominees for City Council 
—are on the ballot not because of 
the goodness of the machine poli- 


the only candidate directly repre- 
senting organized labor — wel- 
comed ‘with open arms by the 
political bigwigs. 

* 


INHERENT in the struggle to 
elect a coalition ticket in the com- 
ing mayoralty election is the fight 

(Continued on Page 15) 


CP Urges Election Mobilization 


Progressives Should Bring Basic 
Issues Into Campaign, Says Party 


PHILADELPHIA 

“Philadelphia’ s municipal elec- 
tion campaign is being waged at’ 
-® moment when, due to the itn-' 
pact of the Geneva Conference, | 
new opportunities exist for the. 
-people to further their current 
“struggles ‘or pence, democratic 
liberties civil rights and economic 
well being in our city and state,” 
stated the Communist Party. of 


Eastern Pennsylvania and Del-| 
aware, following.a meeting of its 


| 


District, Committee here last week. D 


in next year's’ presidential elec-' 
tions.” 


Calling upon all Communists 
iand progressives to enter fully and 
directly into the campaign, the} 
Party statement declared: “The 


local importance. Its outcome willl p-cor 


have statewide and national reper- =| 
cussions.” - 


“The central national issues of}. ef 


peaceful coexistence. and an end | 
to the cold war; prosperity for the 


® Expansion of East-West trade 


to expand employment in the Port 
of Philadelphia and throughout 


Delaware Valley; 
© An itieaibive municipal jobe 


icontract are clauses which will 


jout in protest against the com- 


__. |steel industries.” 


F 


Western Pennsylvania—" Electrical’ Currents "—warned 


unions were winning decent oon- 
tracts and wage increases for theiy 
members, 


Incorporated in that 


Explaining its opposition to a 
five-year contract, the paper em- 
phasizes that it “prevents workers 
from improving their conditions” 
as long as it lasts. “Electrical 
workers,” the warning goes on, 
“least of all workers, can afford 
a five-year contract. They have 
been disunited and the com- 
panies — especially the | Westing- 
pany s time study that threatened house~has been continually at- 
a speedup. The company agreed tacking and robbing them of bene- 
that if the protest was called off,|fits they have enjoyed for years, 
the question of time studying thejespecially job security, paid holi- . 
jobs of day workers. would be in-|day, seniority, etc.” 
cluded in the negotiations. Ac-| Another article in the paper io. 
cording to the IUE, the union will|clares that thi$ necessary - unity, 
have a right to strike Oct. 15, ifjhowever, can be achieved “only 
the national contract negotiations when the rank and file workers 
do not produce a “satisfactory”|pressure their leaders to resolve 
agreement by - date. the differences among themselves . 


and organize to meet company 
THE .PAPER of the rank and/demands. ) 
file electrical * workers‘ urges a} * 
united front of all Westinghouse 
unions—AFL Eleetrical Workers 
(IBEW); United Eletcrical Work- 
ers, Independent; Assn.. of West- 
inghouse Salaried Unions, Inde- 
pendent (white collar) etc, - 


Such a fight, the paper points| 
out, can win a “substantial wage 
increase, shorter work week, .and 
the beginning of a guaranteed 
annual wage, as has already been 
won. in the coal, copper, auto and 


} 


allow GE to time study workers 
and eliminate jobs.” 

On orders of the IVE, Westing- 
house workers last week returned 
to their jobs after having walked 


* 


| "EVERY Westing! work- 
" it says, "should demand of 
ete officers: . 

® An immediate meeting of 
representatives of all Westing- 
house workers to plan joint activ- 
ity in national negotiations: 

* Immediate support of any 
Westinghouse local union on strike 
regardless of union affiliation. 

® An end to raiding and coun- 
ter-raiding in the ry: 


Given 200 at CRC Street Meeting | 
To Punish Lynchers of Emmett Till 


IN THE HEART of North Philadelphia’s sprawling Negro com- 
munity the eth ce ee ee Rights. Congress carried to the man in 
thestreets the fight to ‘ h the lynchers” of Emmett Till, 14-year- 
‘old Negro youth who was yas recently tortured and killed in Mississippi. 


Some two hundred persons from the neighborhood of “The 
Point” at 22nd and Ridge Ave. stood on the curb stone, sat on front 
‘steps or leaned out of 2nd story windows to hear Jack Zucker, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the local CRC. 

“Fhe men who pulled the trigger that sent the bullet through 
young Till's body,” said Zucker, “are not the only ones who are guilty. 
The guilt belongs on the shoulders of those in high places who en- 
courage lawless murder of Negro Americans.” 

“If murder, lynching, terror and intimidation~is allowed to go 
unpunished in Mississippi, denial of voting rights for Negroes will be 
encouraged throughout the South—integration can be tampered with _ 
‘in all states—violence against Negroes in Northern communities will — 
continue and increase—and the beginning of united ‘action among 
| Negro. and white for a decent life and democratic rights for all men 
be split asunder.” 

Zucker urged the sending of messages to President Eisenhower 
asking him te’ take Federal action to guarantee the “full prosecution 
and punishment” of the lynchers of Till. 

Forty people at the meeting took action on the spot and sent 
messages, 

As we go to press it is reported that chnatelilie, fraternal organ- 
izations and the NAACP are calling upon their friends. and members 
to oe action on the Till case. ve 


Peuce and Freedom Is Riggest- 
Issue Today, Declares Leader 


ae 


” 


+ aad of Sept. 14 to West Coast’ 
| lemocratic Party chietains as+ 
e.isembled in San Francisco. 


‘sive -retaliation—to use Secretary 


| phrase—every- 
-. Ithing we have labored to build is 
bre lost, even if we survive as indi- 
Bre een Ma 

“lf.es cee. beat oodt the nation} 


freedom-is the single, great over- 
lriding issue of our times,” de- 
clar Governor Leader in « his 


“Searching our hearts,” he.con-' 
tinued, “we know that. nothing 
else really matters. If the peace is 
broken and there is a war of mas- 


Dulles’ unfortunate 


“Properly, therefore, the: 


-PHILADELPHIA.—“The pres-| 
ervation of peace, together with. 


The only newspaper in Penin:’ 
sylvania—so far as we know—that 
published the speech in full was 
the Harrisburg Evening News 
(Sept. 15). The big Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh. dailies ignored "his | 
part of his address. 
* 

IN THE LIGHT of this posi- 
tion by the titular leader of the 
Demiocratic Paty of Pennsylvania, 
the people are looki fo Richard- 
date for: “Mayor of elphia, , 
for his stand on. this, “angle, mt 
overriding. issue.” 


By ROB F. HALL 


SUMNER, MISS. 


THE EASY informality which marked the opening two days of the trial of t two white men for the lynch-murder 
of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till seemed to falter after the jury of nine farmers, two carpenters and an insurance man 
was selected. The change was in the making as the prosecution staff went into the business of weeding out of the venire 
relatives, friends and assorted well-wishers of the defendants, to pick a jury which would “give the state a fair trial, too.” 


—_" 
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|'mon more witnesses, then un- 


|are not the unworried men they 


But the tension became} hile another in cowboy boots 


noticeable when District At- 
torney Gerald Chatam indi- 
cated his intention to sum- 


named, to bolster the state's case. 
* 


ROY BRYANT and J. W. Milam 


appeared to be when they ‘entered 
court Monday morning, smiling. 
and waving to friends. Now Mi- 
lam smokes nervously as he holds 
one of :his two children on his lap, 
and his wife, fondling the other, 
is grim and a A Bryant 
sits orang rated besides his wife, 
21-year-old Carly yn Bryant, whose 
charges that he Emmett “wolf 
whistled” at her started the un- 
folding of this esareges cy ons 
She holds one of their small boys 


— 
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The Marvel of Marvels 


- By JOSEPH NORTH 
' The printroom is a v i. 


| “ainto itself. The men who work 


at the stone or at the linotype 

machines are . cool, measured 

men, as they evidently must be, 
‘for you can 
‘come running” 
in with a 
‘piece of hot 
istory in 


7 pe. and they 
~ handle it—be- 
‘it wars or 
- hurricanes or 


vyweight boute-with a cele 
- that the trade breeds in its prac- 
.titioners. They are not the kind 
of men who are easily bowled 


over by stormy weather in the 


a ‘affairs of men or of nature. 
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aa sheds his carefully pressed 
clothes, his bow-tie and starched 
shirt when he comes to work 
and takes his place at the table 
they call the “stone,” which is 
metal now, but which rémains 
slabs of granite in many parts 
of the country. He a his 
craft like an artist, definitely the 
ro, a man who Shee the job 
ook easy so. familiar is he with 
the: problems his calling * poses. 


I have always admired printers . 
and their ways. There seems al- 


ways to be a bit of Poor Richard 


in them all, old Ben. Franklin 


who went down in history as the 
printers’ devil who became a 
giant statesman among nations. 


_ ALL TRADES seem to me to 


‘their mark on their prac- 


tioners. The miner has an iden- 
souvent air about him 


that goes: 


paperman in a crowd. The doc- 
tor, I-have always fancied, car- 
ried the badge of his profession 
in his manner as distinctly as 
though it were printed on a cel- 
luloid badge pinned to his lapel. 
As I say, these are impressions, 
always subject. to change. I can 
be as wrong as you are right 
(Continued on Page 13) 


‘Who's Gonna’ : 
Win Series? 


“It’s the Yanks and Dodgers, 
starting _ Wednesday.. Who's 
going to win it? Our sports edi- 
tor who last. Series picked the_ 
underdog. Giants to upset the 
Indians, who this season was the | 
only New York sports writer to 


shoots an imaginary cap pistol. 

On the row behind them, be- 
yond the railing, are six other 
members of the family in a long 
line, unsmiling, soberly watching 
selves in quest of relief from the 
oppressive heat. 

For this is the trial which has 
drawn several’ hundred people. to 
this little court house -town as if 


the proceedings pe fanning them-' 
0 


drawn by: a magnet. 

They stand in the shade of the 
oak and cedar trees which ring 
courthouse square or they sit at: 
the base of a statue of the confed- 
erate soldier or they lounge on the 
steps of 45-year-old and now some- 
what dilapidated court house. 
Those who are lucky get seats at 
the trial: which is proceeding in 
‘the. big court chamber on the séc- 
__ | ond floor of the two-story build- 


ing. 
+ 


_ IT IS HOT as blazes; which is 
ood for the cotton, but it trans- 
orms the congested sweating court 
room into an oven, and no one 
without an especially good reason 
leaves the shade of the courthouse 


square for the sun-baked street or 
the one-story shops which surround ; 
the square. 

Still there is a constant going 
and coming, for there are more ae 


ple visiting in Sumner than there 


are full-time - residents, most re- 
cently caleulated at 660. 

Some 50 are newspaper tnd 
magazine writers, cartoonists, illus- 
trators, photographers and TV cam- 
eramen. More than a hundred are 
members of the jury panel from 
which the 12 jurors were drawn. 
An undetermined number are rela- 
tives and neighbors of Milam and 
Bryant. 

Among the spectators at the trial 
is a delegation from Detroit headed 
by Rep. Charles C. Diggs (D-Mic!:) 
‘and including Basil Brown, attor- 
ney and James Del Rio, business 
man. Rep. Diggs said he had come 
“to observe’ and would meke no 
statements until later. 


* 


t 


AND there are also kinsmen | 


of Emmett Till and their neigh- 
bors, who stand stolidly and wa- 
yielding in line waiting for the 
doors of the courtroom to be open- 
ed by deputies, at which time thev 
file quietly into the room and take 
their seats in the two rows at the 
left-rear which. have: traditionally 
been reserved for Negroes in this 
segregated land. 
* 

SUMNER professes not to un- 
derstand why this trial has attract- 
ed so much attention far beyond 
the bounds of the state, bringing 


(Continued on Page 15) 


booklets to aid in the Fund 


sheep amid the lonesome stretches of Montana. 
turned the coupon booklet, saying he could not use it since 
he was alone in the mountains and saw none but sheep. 


If You're Not 
Herding Sheep 


Among the Worker subscribers to whom we se 


Appeal, was one who herds 
He re- 


Still to go_ 


Station, New York City 3, N. 


Total received, as of Wednesday noon--$ “pon 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, “Cooper 


¥ 
JS 


plea for $64,000, despairing 


These somehow, were not responsive to The Worker S 


though it may be. 


Our Montana sheepherder did, iaiolen: enclose $10 
of his own, with a “hope to do better later.” 


head 


The point of the story is this : Most of us are not 
sheepherders, and are not isolated on lonely mountains. 
We see péople, lots of them. Many—a surprising number, 
in fact—would not be averse to aiding The Worker, would 


even welcome the chance. 
, If just a couple of thousand of you—our pO: 


would. undertake NOW to collect for’ the entire $30 


worth of coupons, we would reach that $64,00 in short 
order. 

Maybe it means going out of your way abit, giving 
some thought to- who among your neighbors, friends, 
shop-mates, relatives, former associates, might contribute, 
and spending a:few hours to go see them. ~ it's 
worth it to keep our paper going. 

. But don’t wait to send your own contribution in or. 
those of others, even if: you haven't yet raised the full $30. 
You can keep going. - 

In the few weeks since we initiated the a , Sev 


eral readers have contributed a total of about $5600 
(as of Wednesday)—or less than 10 percent. The contribu- 


_+ tions, and the love notes accompanying mang of them, 


have been most heart-warming. | Bey 
But, as yet, the tempo is too slow . We're getting 
less than $3,000 a week. We badly need at least $6,000 — 
keep, going. Se .the appeal for. the: cooperation of am 
™3 (16 rs sto step up: ‘the empe, pt the drive at Once, .. 


ed ists eee bat i ve 


f Teesed hg eS 
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for Harvester 


ae CHICAGO, ' — In the 1955 

contract which they ratified this 
week, 410.060 International Har- 
vester workers actusliy. harvest- 
ed the fruits of unity. — 

The first test for the Har- 
vester workers since they united 
under the banner of the CIO 

| \Jnited Auto Workers. revealed 
their ability ‘to wrest major 
gins ffom a corporation con- 
siilered among the toughest. 

While one union leader point- 
ed out that “we didnt win 
eveything we went in for,” the 
total package, which included 
ecomumic gains of 34 cents, was 
consblered one of the most sig- 
nificad it contracts negotiated in 
this $ »-called we money year. 


IN SONTRAST to the broken 
strike of 1952, when the Har- 
vester workers were divided in 
two unions, the four - week 
strike which began Aug. 23 was: 
marked by a high degree of 
unity and union strength. 

The workers were able to win 
back some of the lost 1952 wage 
benelits, included in an eco- 
nomic package of Ill cents 


across the board, two six-cent 
annual improvement boosts, the 
full auto formula layoff pay; 
boosts for the skilled trades run- 
ning-up to 18% cents, raises 
which eliminate the five - cent 
geographical wage ditfterential 
which has existed in six plants. 

Of equal significance was a 
long series of items covering 
daywork and piecework rate- 
setting, classifications, seniority, 
union security. 


SOME of these agreements 
marked compromises with the 
company. Others were issues 
which remain unsettled and 
which will likely become the 
basis -for in-plant and chain- 
wide struggles in the months 
ahead. 


Kor the first time, the Har- . 
vester workers won a full union 
shop. They also won the right 
to strike over new issues arising 
out of the setting of rates. 

‘There. were indications that 
the Harvester workers, return- 
ing to their jobs Monday, will 
have to battle out questions of 
seniority, speedup, some wage 
inequities. : The controversial 
matter of classifications was left | 
in a “frozen” state. 


THE SETTLEMENT pro- 
vided for the payment of griev- 


ance committeemen for negotia- 
tions, an item which was lost by 
the former FE-UE locals after 
the 1952> strike. However, the 
new settlement compromised on 
a plan for two-step grievance 
procedure. 


-The three-year contract in- 
cluded these major provisions: 

1. An immediate cash boost 
of 11 cents an hour across-the- 
board. 

2. An increase for the .second 
and third years of the contract 
of 2'2 percent, beginning at six 
cents an hour. 

3. An 18%-cent pay imcrease 
for the apprenticeable skilled 
trades. 

* 

THERE was. a compromise 
over the union's efforts to ex- 
tend the. coverage of this. latter 
item. Additional coverage was 
won by means of a five to eight- 
cent special increase for all-day- 
work employes in labor grades 
10 to 14. | 

- The bulky package of union 
gains included the “GM_ for- 
mula” supplementary «© unem- 
ployed benefits, the non-con- 
tributory pension plan corre- 
sponding tothe auto pattern, 
increased benefits in the health 
and security plan with a 52- 


STRIKING McLEAN_ Truck- 
ing Co, drivers returned to work 
in. compliance with a court 
order to end their 10-day walk- 
out. About 600 drivers had re-_ 
jected the six-year pact_recom- 
mended by the company and 
union negotiators. Superior 
Court Walter E. Johnson ruled 
that. the contract, negotiated by 
the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with 14 firms: in 
the Carolinas, was binding on 
the truckers, and issued a per- 
manent injunction against. the 
strike. The union is appealing 
the injunction but counselled its © 
members to comply in the mean- 


time. 
* 


UNION HAIRCUTS rose to 
$1.50 in the Washington, D.C. 
area alter members of Local 
239, Journeymen Barbers Intl 
Union AFL, voted for the boosf. 
Weekday children’s haircuts 
moved up io $1.25 and shaves 
to $1.00. | 

* 


. ‘'WELMINGTON, N.C. will be 
the knockoff town in the AFL 
drive to fully organize North 
Carolina, Presifent Barbee of 
ea state federation announced 
ere. 


. 
a» ; 


“CLOSER ALLIANCE” 


organized labor was urged at 
the final session of the. As- 
sembly of Youth, meeting for 
six days at Oberlin College last 
week. ‘They urged that the AFL 
and CIO set up.a youth depart- 
ment, and urged the establish- 
ment of agencies to train young 
workers for special skills. 
* 


A PROPOSED $10 a year tax 
on union organizers. was de- 
feated by the poard of alderman 
in Winston-Salem, who dropped 
the measure after an avalanche 
s gg protests, beth AFL and 

THE AFL STATEWIDE or- 


week period of benefits, in- 
creases in life insurance. 


ganizing drive swings into mo- 
tion in Winston-Salem Nov. 8 


between American youth and - 


| ° Te Organize Auto Re 


with a campaign “to sign up 


eve worker in the 
city Salon leaders approved 
: ational effort started 
pret in: Durham by President 
W. M. Barbee. A major objec- 
‘tive of the campaign is the or- 
ganization of R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Pago Union leaders — 
agreed this the “key to organi- 
zation” of the city. 
* 


ORGANIZATION of _more 
than a millioin workers in the 
auto repair and service indus- 
try is the goal of an agreement — 

een. the International Asso- 
ciating of Machinists and--the 
International Brotherhood — of 
Teamsters, signed Sept. 13. Each 
union is putting $100,000 into 
the drive which concentrate at 
the ry wenn on the es bod a | 
repair shops, garages, and 
ers. A central known as “— 
Teamster and IAM Automotive 
Coordinating Office will direct 
the drive. a 


THE SENATE subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights has 
been asked to look into the situ- 
ation in Florida where AFL 
hotel workers are enga ged in a 
six-month long strike for union 

_ recognition at Miami Beach by . 
William F. Schnitzler, AFL 
secretary-treasurer. Hotel union 
officials have also sought the aid 
of the CIO Council in a “stay 
away from Miami’ move to in- 
-volve groups which ‘frequently 
hold conventions in the resort 
city. 


* : 

FIVE GM PLANTS in Onta- 
rio were shut down as 17,000 
workers struck Sept. 19 after re- 

_ jecting the ys offer of 
a 17.6 cents pr a in-a three 

year contract. UAW -negotiators 
er that the company offer 


- would still leave its workers far 


behind pay scales of GM’s maim 
Canadian competitors. The com- 


ig package included .a five 
ly increase and an- 
chat five cents an hour to ‘sup- 


= a Jayoft pay plan. 


UE Vows to Break Five-Year 'S 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| ALBERT J. FITZGERALD, ake of the United Electrical Radio and Machine! ‘the 
Workers, disclosed ta his union’s convention that representatives of the UE and the ‘machine industry are 
IUE-CIO met three times in what were supposed to be for the first time joint consultation ¢ 


of the two unions in the recent 
General Electric negotiations, when 
James B. Carey, without even con- 
sulting his own — grabbed the 


5-year pact o him by the 
company. 
_ Fitzgerald revealed that .an_ar- 


} rangement had: been in effect for, on and consultation, Carey ac- 


such negotiations, fo answer 
charges by some in the UE that 
its leaders have not made. enough 
eifort to get joint negotiations with 
other unions in the General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse chain or 
for a merger. In his reply Fitz- 
gerald said the UE has made effort 
to establish contact With several 
of the AFL and CIO unions hold-| 
ing contracts with GE. ; 
Carey and Fitz ahi Lcndles 


eel respective. delegations of 
While the: IVE member- 


ogg the conferences of the 
oe the impression that come Aug. 


15 the IVE would strike the GE} 


chain if a. satisfactory contract 


wasn’t signed, Carey 
_ emerged with an announcement he 


accepted a GE offer of a five-year) 7a 
pact, a freeze limiting raises to| PF 9. 


only three percent a year, nothing 
on supplementary 


“No, 1 


— 


| 


suddenly | 


F 


-VE delegations were kept un-| r 


unemp! oyment Reet : . 
be : which Carey listed as the | 


” demand, and élimination!|. 
of basic contract provisions. that} 


give the company a right to — os 


ant LAST TIME they thet with [fee 
ead ee with the! oN 


» 


‘ost i 
te he J iets ata 


: 
. 


=e cue” yay 
Bek even, mbt Bey. 10 apgive TOSS 


CLEVELAND. 


ieee the UE group that he had: 
ition that was building up against 


| already signed a pact with Gen- 


eral Electric. 
* 


“Despite the promised coopera-, 


‘cepted the first proposal of the 
company for the lowest settlement: 
in the industry,” said Fitzgerald 
bitterly. 

“This was not necessary. Some 
companies in the industry had al- 
ready settled for twice as much.” 

After Carey. made his secret 
deal with. GE he threw ‘his staff | 
into action for a lightning approv- 


REL DH, tio! ishts “aH ithe "43 


in the IUE is different than else- 
SI i os, ae whefe. , % 
oie Saas | a dyes. suntan’ wns get up by the| 
1, employers who now demand pay-~) 
= 4|ment,” he said. : 
mi; Fitzgerald referred to the active]. 
cage employer campaign in support of} 
a Meee | the IUE when it. was set up by} 
| |the C10 in 1949 to raid the UE. 
— : ™t The UE head said the membership} § 
jof the IUE does not like this set- 
|tlement and there is a “real fertile 
}ground” in the union for a unity| 
| movement against the companies. 
| The picture is the same in the} 
ee ee tj Westinghouse chain currently in 
2 4 | |negotiations. The UE has still not} = 
PAY || signed its pact with GE. 
Pe SORE”. Space a Di ct iss ion was ona spares ar 


al in the locals in face of opposi- 


it. In some plants, like in Lynn, 
the company’s largest, Carey had 
the cooperation of the foremen 
who were directed through a spe- 
cial letter of the company to see 
that their workers attended a mass 
meeting and approved the five- 
year deal. Carey barely made the 


two thirds vote needed for ap- | 
proval with locals having 17,000 ; 


members voting the pact down: 
Fitzgerald did not argue against 

seeking unity and ultimately a 

‘merger, but he said the situation 


Ide legates. The statement declared! 
workers of the eleetrical and/ 
“facing a 
risis in colleetive bargaining” 
brought on by GE's first success 
in its effort to “set a five-year pat-| 


tern” that every employer in the} 
industry will exploit. The lowest 


‘speedup levels.The six-week strike 
of East Pittsburgh’s plant against 
this retiming tactic, and-the three- 
day chainwide walkout over Carey's 

head of TUE Westinghouse work- 
ers in solidarity, is a manifestation 
of the resistence developing in the 


wage settlement was seized by 
Carey in face ef settlements in 
other major fields on the basis of 
15 to 25 certs an hour. 


* 


THE AIM OF the company is 
to bring conditions that prevailed 
‘in company union days, says the 
Statement. The Westinghouse Co., 
encouraged by GE's success with 
Carey, invoked: a “management 


rights’ clause to retime wWork 
standa ards in a~move to set higher 


oe ae 
oud & at 
me x 


il 
| : tional unions ‘in America. 


IUE against the company union 
pattern, the convention said. 

“The basic job ahead of us is 
‘to break the five-year stranglehold 
on GE workers and te prevent its 
imposition on the rest ef the work- 
ers in our industry,” said the state- 
ment of the convention. 

Declaring this struggle trans- 
cends union lines in the industry, 
‘the statement Says: 

“We must redouble our efforts 
on every level to re-establish co- 
Operatiom and joint action on our 
common ... for a milit- 


jant crusade to break the five-year 
| stranglehold.” 


At this writing the convention 


|was still to take up a specific res- 
#2 jolution on Jabor unity and most 
of its other major resolutions. 


ee the UE's top offi- 
UE contracts - cover 


say 
|264,143 workers. This does not 
}mean all are “enrolled members. 


the UWE’s losses due to 


Despite - 
‘|raids, say’ ‘the officers, the Labor 


} ‘lists. the UE as the 
largest. of the 215 interna- 


For the past year the UE sutfer- 


ed losses’ due to raids and. unem- 
funder its pacts. On the other hand 


> viteaee f 907340 Linh: inna 


ras wie THF CERN toe srt tA eS 
gu ght it@AREV beirisrd 
‘e ye THe | onawiael) 


ot 
< 
i938 


10,516 members were gained 


the, 


new organization, during 


the, U swon 50 elec- 
peripd the BS. Bee, al 


“pbbess lenenes posh ranted ste 
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‘By LEWIS MOROZE free speech cases of 1950. The,ral part of the deféfise of- the Bill 
(Exec.-See. N.J. Civil Rights Congress) (defendants went to the people and|jof Rights. Millions are beginning 
Today we celebrate the 166th|fought vigorously in the courts,}to appreciate that the guilt by fam- 
lanniversary of the writing of the|thereby exposing the false charges|ily association cases flow from the 
Bill of Rights. The people of Newjof “subversion” and winning their| existence of the Smith Act and the 
Jerscy have been in the fight to|freedom. built-in “big lie” in the McCarran 
defend our hard won liberties.| The -people in N.J. can recall, Act. a 
The history of the era of cold-war| it}, pride that thousands joined|_ The first and only Supreme 
repression at home finds Our peo- with Bishop Oxnam in his denun- Court decision in a Smith Act case 
ple fighting back and registering cjation ‘of McCarthy; that McCar-/is not irrevocable. The Hastie- 
a significant victories over the Mc-|thy was forced twice to abandon| Maris dissent in the Pittsburgh 

i ‘ef i Carthyites. 'personal. appearances in the State; | Smith Act Case, soon to come to 

| Sees en ey mS The N. J. McCarthyites — oe Sees and the people the ae sea Court, sg ap ie 

ant : . ; - ito subvert the Constitution in thejof N.J: hely expose the McCar-} Possibilities for anew look at the 

Martha Stone Asher, her husband Emil, and their 10 year old son Stevie. DeFilippic,Nusser “and C. R: C.\thy~ fie 9 ahh a “spy” hoax:|Smith Act. We must keep in mind 


and the resounding defeat suffered! that the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1954 in the school segregation 


| , : by the McCarthyites for their foul 
LABOR HONOR ROLL attacks on Senator Case. cases_ reversed the Plessy vs. Fer- 
wees : _ The fight of the people of N.J.|Sps0n Separate but equal’ theory 
(Continued from Page 16) lost or misplaced. Martha.) was;he went with me shopping, they My the Walter Committee Was «clear and isiint Estee” Yona 
as never one with the vanity or timé|even waited on streetcorners on his/* igh point in the struggle against iis: wel tial tek eA st 
“eset the care of some 5, to save mementos of the past: al-/- way home from schook. At six— McCarthyism not alone in N.J.| 7° DS" . grt tte 
strikers’ children. | F but throughout the nation. this period when the people are 
ways she moved with the next|they protected the country from , striving to deepen the ‘spirit. of 
They teamed together and forced struggle into the future. him, a ‘clear and present dah-} New ~Jefseyans continue to} C.neya ' 

the city to turn over empty lots) “Even today, busy at her desk in| ger’!” Struggle as they press their sup-; ri : 
for plavgrounds. They put uPl/the party’s national office, she} That was in 1951, in the thick}port of the Newark scheol teach- “i tus go to the shops and into 
swings and slides, planned the| would shrug helplessly and ask,/of hounding and arrests of Com-|ers who were fired for invoking!‘ a oe face and talk with the 
sports and games, lined up adults| «<p, you really need that?” Her}munist leaders. Their house was|their constitutional rights. The; People + ee ened —. ae 
.to support their program, worked personal story, her rise from Pas-|surrounded: every 10 days or so,|Singer local of IUE-won a signifi-|PP° war te ggg pe Po the 
out pageants for the strike rallies.| oi. then Essex county chairman,|arrests were announced of other|cant victory in winning back the struggle the Bill of Rig'its. 
- ns to state chairman and national|state leaders, in Baltimére, New| job of a ‘worker fired by the Com-| They, weil agree with us that there 
WHEN THE STRIKE wasicommittee, even her marriage, has| York, California. pany for invoking his rights before | *"°°U be no more prosecutions 


broken, 11 months later, Martha! been intertwined with work to It seemed only a matter of time/the Walter Un-American Commit- —— the Smith Act. Ask the 6 tt 
stayed on in Jersey's textile valley,/puild the party and the nation. |for Martha. It was then the family|tee. This week New Jerseyans|?© Rarer 5 ve ogoneg ead = 
: President Eisen- 


helping to organize, and later the} She met her husband, Emil|decided that, ‘rather than have|joined with others throughout the | 
work took her to Lawrence, Mass.,! Asher, in the NRA days of organiz-|Stevie visit her behind bars, it|nation to combat the vicious Mc-|"°’*T ‘> sp furtlter Smith Act 
New Bedford, Fall River, to all the ing dye plants. Thinking back on|would be wiser for Martha to leave|Carran Act. They continue to prosecunen = the interest of 
Great struggles to organize textile.|ihocse days, she said, “We were} home temporarily. strike blows for justice and de- Suateeceng the Bill of Rights. 
She remembers speaking at onejalways so busy together that we} “We talked about it a long time,|cency as’ they join with people There is no room fer and no 
AFL. union meeting, pressing then,| always had time for dates.” for weeks\. This thing is madness,| throughout the land to sever Mar-|>asis-for pessimism. The people 
as she always has, for merging} ~With a trial pending that threat-|we said, the people are bound to ion Bachrach, cancer victim, from| of New Jersey will continue to, 
unions to create greater laborjens to take five years out of her|step in and change it.” the 3rd N.Y. Smith Act trial. battle for their sights. All that _re- 
strength. One of the skilled AFL) life, you might suppose she'd spend} ‘And in a sense, they were right.| The people are beginning to|™4s is for progressives and all 
workers, an elderly man, came out| most of her time worrying about|In that time, peace has emerged| see through the “big lie” that theres Wel meaning people to sit down 
of the hall shaking his head injit. But Martha, as always, is pivo-|from a “communist plot” to the] is a “Communist menace” at home and talk it over with the people. 
mock dismay. : tal in the daily struggles, and you flowering of real hope, at Geneva.|and abroad. It was this “hig lie” They have proven that they know 
“We've had to take it here to-|get the impression that it might be) Co-existence is spoken of by south-| which disarmed many people ‘into what to do when they are informed 
day,” he told her, “from a Com-|someone elses trial that she finds|ern senators in the shadow of the/ permitting inroads on the Bill of ef the facts on the status of the 
munist, a young Communist—and/time to plan for. _ |Kremlin, everyone's talking trade; Rights “in the interests of Bill of Rights, . 
a& woman, at that!” * and disarmament. - security.” ; ) : a 
From the ’30s on, telling the|, THE ONE TIME she dropped) Yet for speaking of these things,| | theral, trade union leaders |B rennet oe 


| mean| Ber personal reticence, and leaned| and urging others to speak foricy¢- ,, ary 
story of Martha Stone would ferward with the fire and intensity|them, Martha Stone stands trial Gadus cake cue wie " 


compiling the history of every ; | pee Baas 8 te | 
strike, every -great labor struggle vas ya stag eg a engsoum saa 6th in New Haven s federal nse discussed the Smith Act at- (Contin-ed from Page 16) 

in New Jersey . .. winning unem-| —"" . ) ger tS we _|tack on Martha Stone all agree Act victim as well as a defendant 
poy insurance, forming the CIO, rag mambarg tnt: the FBI hound mcaod tar tos ee yea to the need for a new look at the in the Pittsburg Sedition frameup, 
and later, in the war years, setting» Pes wens die ete stile elt aiclie aad anam oni wieekth: tee) en smith Act leading te nullification “Joe is a good uct of the East 
up child care day pei Bght- and .a half and those agents fol-|are not jailed for advocatin their and/or répeal of this thought con-|Side—the son of a shirtmaker, who 
ing for decent housing and OPA : , lhe cae | J 8 trol legislation. Prof. H. H. Wil-|the workers of Ohio welcomed as 


: . B} | 
and rent control . . . through all of lowed him to _the ee ee deepest needs. : _|son declared at the protest rally'a friend and a leader.” 


it Martha was dead center, meet- a against the Walter Committee that| One thi nen 

i \ : ' , more should be - 
mg, speaking, conterr ing, always RESOLVE . such repressions and the use of | tioned’ aoe Joe—this ents ere 
involved. in ——: ~_ waging 9 continue just!)ot be complete without it. Joe is 

f: ) : | so long as we have the Smith Act no imist about Smith Act 
_ MUCH OF THE Tae ee (Continued from Page 16) people need as we need to,on the books. trials. He vehemently ghjects o 
= the rege me om ‘oar ae eis leaflet was being passed from hand Preathe. - Smith Act prosecutions can be|being/ealled a Smith Act “victim.” 
thosé years 0 IBSie, —|te hand along all the ways, up on} For -nearly five years now the brought to a halt as the: people He’s a defendant he says, and the 


the boats and in the yard’s bigi/men who were never quite com-|Tecognize that the defense ef the;two are net synonomous. | 
DAD Ope ns New buildings. Before the hour was fortable about beating the Nazis rights of Communists = integ-| “We should not be pessimists 
Trenton Oftice , [out you could ‘see scores of copies have been trying to separate Sid : about. these trials. The political 
pasted up on bulkheads and yard atmosphere is changing today— 

Ne Month ; . Stein from the people. They “ici : : ere EE SEE 
| bulletin boards, framed with black | especially with the promise of 
An unexpected shift in the bud- friction tape. . ‘forced him to leave his home and Geneva. I participated in the 


get will enable the State Division] workers took their caps off as,family to keep on speaking for ) “hopeless” task of organizing the 
Against Discrimination to open @/they read ity some, devout Cath-/ peace. They sentenced him to URT great steel trusts. Was there ever 
a more “hepeless” time than the 


new office at 162 W. State St, olics, crossed themselves as they three years in jail for “harboring” ‘So far less than $100 h great depression? If we take our 
| ar less than as come. | 


Trenton, next month. stood reading the Communist) |... hero_Bob Tho | 
Plans for the new office, wihch 'leader’s tribute to the fallen Presi-|""" PeriCen Here 20 MPsOn, | 5. from New. Jersey in the Work- fight to the people we can begin 


will be staffed by two field rep-| dent. winner of the Distinguished Serv-|er’s annual year end fund ‘drive.!t® win some victories in these 
resentatives, opened up when the! The leaflets stayed taped up for;ice Cross in the Pacific and an-| With $60,000 needed Jerseyans ‘Tials. In any case we can contrib- 
DAD moves from its present office’ days: some of us put our cepies'other gerat fighter for peace. They| Will have to do a lot better thanj‘e 0 ehanging the poktical ¢cli- 
to the new one at 1100 Raymond! away and kept them for years.'slappéd a fantastic bail on his|we've done up to now. We have Mate for the better. That's our 
Blvd., Newark. The saving in rent|{ am sorry I no longer have one. head_—$130,000—and now they. are/no doubt that we will do much Job, Says Joe Brandt. 
for the new quarters will be used'] think it is a very great piece of|trying him under the Smith better. The only question is when| Joe's wife Sylvia and his daugh- 
for renting the Trenton office. writing that will be readin anthol-| Thought Control Act for “con-|will we get started? - jters Elaine and little Joanie agree. 
Announcing the move, Dr. Fred-jogies many years from now. ~—_* {spiracy” and “advocacy.” : If every person who- reads this "2 8 a me if as ge 
erick M. Raubinger, commissioner} It was great because very di-/ Who are the conspirators, and|special Jersey Smith. Act edition it of Ri shits a ke 


of education, said the Trenton of-jrectly and very simply, it spoke} ho are the true Americans? of the Worker would: mail in one,| 
fice will service the central and;the deepest feelings of millions of} When EDR died. there. were five, ten or twenty five dollars to; *—~ _._ oe 
South Jersey areas in the fields of|people. It spoke for victory over ja in high places. already con- the Worker Jersey would have—| | 


well a lot more than we've got— Saturday, @Ocet. e 


+ 
- 


8 P.M. — 


anti-discrimination and human re- the Nazis, who hated the people; 


-“Jations. and it spoke for peace, that the ¢, postwar peace arid friendship 


among nations. They came close, funds that are so urgently needed | 


oe : : an | | iy Cc t IC Tins __.. ., }wiping that idea from the ‘minds| We hope this special Smith Act 
Sa Vor tae ee ) ae poe! le—because, in the/edition is circulated far and widej} 


piring to destroy hi l : 
spiring to destroy his great pian and the Worker would have. the 


ue wee 
. 


5 Se _days. of the cold. war,jall over the state. But remember—' Xue 


208 oa - ) | brave Americans like Sid Stein|the Daily Worker and the Worker- cégecen he 
idays in September 202s set SP. oe SoG) “Folk Somer of 
: eee Ee ecient dip aianlaae MOOK NS ES Smith Act and all repressive legis-} Many Lands’’ 
_ Sid Stein and three other Smith, If not it’s better late than never. with the lation day in and day out. Thats} Se Raa ca 
. Act victims celebrate birthdays this|Stein’s address is Federal House idea has resurged in yw, not a one shot proposition with|} Griffiths Auditorium 
month. Stein was 41 years old onjof Detention, West St., New York}beginnin at Geneva. our ‘paper.. Your contribution . is 605 Broad St., ; Newark 
Sept. 16, Al Lannon was 48 on|City;. Lannon’s Box No. P.M.B.\but evéry: A an must be made|needed now to enable the paper 
Sept. Be Po vow thee 74 on ‘Genes ° continue. that near job. 
Sept. ws 1 Arnold Johnson was . Contributions .should u mailed : ; 
51 on the 23rd of this month, =~i« M: ipessible - Shaving: te: The Worker,:36 Bi 22th °St., |) gissc 
5Y ! thio} ladveeated t,+JOHING NORMAN, \/ New You City; No¥. Do-it today! 16 
) ea tpees! NS Si che em EN, | i ae EAPC (ERI Ga, BBR TTS 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 


By MARTHA STONE ASHER 


I am soon to stand trial for my 


|political beliefs under the Smith 


Act. I was arrested for the crime 
of “membership” in the Commu- 
nist Party. Now I am charged in- 
stead with “conspiracy” to ad- 
vocate forbidden ideas in the fu- 
ture, 

My twenty-five years of polit. 
ical activity in New Jersey are of|; 
public record. I am to be tried in 
Connecticut, however, charged 


with the “overt acts”. of attending 
two Communist Party club meet- 
ings inthe state. 


1955 


The prosecutor claims that my 


LET US RESOL VE’ 


Geneva-—the possibility of 


long‘asting peace and friendship ee 


among the great powers—is the 
hope of the world today. The four 
heads of government who sat 
down at Geneva didn’t invent the 
idea. It pushed its way persistently 
throughout the cold war from the 
hopes of the massed millions olf 
evey country—including our own. 

There were some leaders of the 


people who never gave up fight-— 


ing for that hope. For it,.in our 
country, they have faced indict- 
ment and jail. | 

It is one of the craziest ironies 
of our time-that these staunchest 
of all Americans still face govern- 
ment persecution for working for 
an idea that has become the pro- 
fessed policy of the U. S. Govern- 
meént. 

Let me tell you a little bit about 
one of them. | 

Do you ~remember the  solt 
spring evening ten years ago when. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died? Do 
you remember the shock, the 
grief, the uncertainty of 100 mil- 
lion Americans suddenly trying to 
peer into the future without the 
President who has led our coun- 
try in the grand alliance fight for 
peace? 

All that night and the next day 
the radio lanes were epened to 
statesmen and commentators try- 
ing to give voice to Americas 
deep desires in that hour of loss. 
Somehow, they didn’t quite make 
it. But for thousands of workers 
in Camden, N., J., there was a man 
who did. That man was Sid Stein. 

_ Late that night he stayed up 


SID STEIN | 


writing a leaflet about FDR and 
America; it was distributed early 
the next morning at Camden's 
main industrial plants—New York 
Shipyard, RCA-Victor; Campbell's 
Soup. 

The lecflet was very short, 
mimeographed and written in all 
caps; it was headed: “AS WE 
MOURN, LET US RESOLVE,” 


Supreme Court 
Urged to Void 
McCarran Act 


inent Americans—clergymen, teach- 
ers, authors, editors, publishers, 
physicians, lawyers, trade union- 
ists and Negro leaders—last week 
petitioned the Supreme Court for 


challenging the constitutionality of 
the McCarran Internal Security 
Act of 1950. 

Among the petitioners are eight 
Jersey residents, among them Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, director emeri- 
tus, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton; Prof. Strinfellow Barr, 
Rutgers University; Howard Fast, 
author, Teaneck; Katherine Van 
Orden, Verona; James Ibrie, re- 
tired banker, Lawrenceville; Prof. 
Erich Kohler, Princeton; Arnold J. 
Keen, Roselle Park; Howard A. 
Taylor, Jr., Riverton; and Prof. 
M. F. Ashley Montague, Princeton. | 

The petitioners said that the’ 
McCarran Act was “the most ter- 
rible threat so*far devised to free- 
dom in. America.” and called it 


and it was signed by the Camden) “the legislation of new orthodoxy.” 


County Communist 
of which Sid Stein was chairman. 

At the shipyard, there was a 
very little talk as the workers 
gathered in front of the clocksheds 
that morning. They took the leaf- 
let silently, and silently filed in at 
the gates. 

But within 15 minutes Sid Stein's 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Joe Brandt—War Hero— 
Goes on Trial Oct. 13 


Joe Brandt of Newark, another first group of Americans to fight B 


of the three Jersey Smith Act de- 
fendants, is scheduled to go to 
trial in Cleveland, Ohio on Oct. 
17th. Brandt, a veteran of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade and of 
World War II, was cited by the 
Norwegian. government for his 
services to that country in the 
fight against the Nazis. 


“The ‘people of Norway wish to 
thank you Joseph Brandt of the 
United States armed forces for, 
your valuable services in helping! 
to restore freedom to our land” the} 
| — government's citation 
reads, 


Joe's outfit—-the First Special 
Service Force—along with British 
and Russian units was responsible 
for the disarming and repatriation 
of over half a million Nazi soldiers: 
who had overrun Norway. 


Joe saw .action as a member of 
a volunteer commando outfit in 
the Southern French Invasion, in 
the Italian Arno-Rome actions: and 
in 


around Cherbourg. His unit fought 


| 


the French Channel. action|}, 


organization | 


“< 
an ortho- 
trom. the 


The law, they said, is 
doxy of non-deviation 
policies and proposals’ of those, 
who, on any issue, most loudly and | 
successfully contend that whoever. 
does not agree with them must 
agree with the Communists and: 
hence must be pro-Communist.’ 

Tlie petitioners were concerne 


Three hundred and sixty prom-: 


permission to file an “amicus” brief: 


danger’ to the.U. S. 
Yet even as my trial date scald 


rea e that long-ho 
‘ing at the summit, 
ences ih idéas and so¢ 


ing peace. 
lon 


co 
thyism 


lies solely on the purchased testi- 
mony of professional informers 
who “interpret” those books for 
the prosecution. 

How can such trials be recon- 
ciled with President Eisenhower's 


|pledge, upon his return from Gen- 


eva, to help advance the free ex- 
change of “books and _ ideas’ 
among the. peoples of the world? 
And what justifies the trial of 
Americans for the advocacy of 
peace, which the McCarthyites 
raved was “treason”? The facts of 
history, along with -the people’s 
hopes, are put on trial when Smith 
Act defendants are charged with 
having advocated an end to the 
Korean war, negotiations in Indo- 
china and peaceful co-existence. 
“We certainly weren't going to 
start arresting Communists,” the 
Newark News reports a top Justice 
Department official as  sayitig, 
“while they were discussing peace 


much more important now, as the 
world works to fulfill the promise 
of Geneva to put an end alto- 
gether to heresy trials! 

I think that those who hail the 
| Spirit of Geneva hope for a return 


and disarmament in Geneva.” How} 


beliefs are a “clear tad present 


the. leaders of our government =] 
were meeting in Ceneva with the = 3 
heads of the other great powers. © 4 
-for meet- = 
ee differ-. = 
ial systems, Se 
has brought a relaxation of world = 
tensions and new hope for a last- © 


My coming trial. seems to be- a 
to another era—the era of = | 

-war unreason when McCar- © 

The evidence | 

against Smith Act defendants con | ss ae 

sists of books, some written more | 

than a century ago. The case re-. 


MARTHA STONE 


to the spirit of the Bill of Rights 
at home. I think that most Amer- 
icans want to reaffirm the blunt 
words of the First Amendment: 
“Congress shall make no law .. . 
abridging the freedom of speech.” 

It is this right which I ask you 
to help defend, as I shall strive t 


defend it in court. 


I face the terrible possibility of 
being torn away bya five-year 
prison sentence from my husband 
and our ten-year-old son. These 
are precious years when he needs 
me to help him grow into man- 
hood. As a mother I feel that the 
security of our home and that of 
others recently subjected to Mc-. 
Carthyite attacks will. flow from 
the restoration of our right of 
free speech and association. 

To that end I urge you to write 
the President, asking him to order 
an end to Smith Act prosecutions 
as a step towards ending all repres- 
sions which are part of the cold 
war. 


Martha Stone's Trial 
Will Unfold Honor Roll 


Of N. J. Labor Service 


Eleven days: from now 


a small, bright-eyed woman 


a will be compelled by Federal order to leave ler Jersey 


principally with the impact of the home, her- husband and her 11-year-old son and travel to 


Act on non-Communists. Royal W.)Connecticut to face trial. 


France, chief counsel for the peti-| 
told the Court that “we 


tioners, 
desire to present the evils of the 
Act from the point of view of non- 
Communists.” 


among 180 prominent Americans 


the fascists arms in hand—the Ab-| 
raham Lincoln Brigade. Joe fought 
at Teruel, on the Ebro, was 
wounded at Batea, and swam the 
Ebro to safety when surrounded 
by the fascists. Anti-fascists like 
Joe Brandt are honored by the 
people of Spain, Norway, nearly 
every country in the world. But 
here at home hg is framed under 


ithe Nazi-like Smith Act, forced to“ 


stand trial, and faces a five-year. 
prison. sentence. .» 

Like all the other Smith Act de-} 
fendants Joe Brandt's life and ac- 
tivities have been an open book. 


who urged Attorney General 
ownell .to sever 
arion Bachrach from an impend- 


| 


ing Smith Act trial in New York.| 


The four Jerseyans are Bishop 
Donald B. Aldrich of Princeton; 
Rev. Bedros K. Apelian of Fair- 
lawn; Jafes Imbrie. of Lawrence- 
ville and Katherine A. Van. Orden, | 
Verona. 

Mrs. Bachrach is a cancer vic- 


tim. The group urged Brownell 
in the name of common human- 
ity,’ to sever her case. Mrs. Bach- 
rach is a defendant along. with 
‘Sid Stein, Alex Trachtenberg and 
George Blake Charney in the New: 
York case. 


He has held numerous posts in the! — 


Communist Party’ in New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Pittsburgh and 
New Jersey. He ran for congress- 
man on the CP ticket in 1934 in 
New York on the lower East Side. 
He was candidate for county com- 
missioner of Cuyahoga county in 
Ohio in 1939—also on the Commu- 
vist Party tciket. 


ome over the last 20 years could 


ght/fll a book. He: was. active in: the 


all the way up to Munich thr 


Southern Germany. He was among 
the first Americans to enter Bu- 
_chenwald concentration camp. | 


FOUGHT IN SPAEN | 
World War I — yn Petit 
olficers in: set 


Bea's - first: 


vwas. ano 


ra" steel indus 


Bavaria, the Black Forest “ma 50s. rege Sorin. arab as 


He took part ini many battles 
to organize the labor movement— 


in fur, steel, auto, electrical, In =a 
Ohio he participated in the great " 
ganize the open | 

- In ae “words © 


CIO drive to or 
sage a ae 


Joe’s political activities heré at 9 9 


ee 


| jthere, quite against the rules, but 
fe permitted anyway, 

“ would. walk through the wards to 
jinspect the néwborn children, hop- 
jing = -carry off the choice, healthy 


i aes for. moet 


-Meanwhile, four Jerseyans were 


the case of} « 


| 


and forcefully, for as far back as 
-lshe can remember . . . almost, from 


-|there’s ‘a story she remembers hear- 


Thus, the punishment precedes} 
the verdict for Mrs.. Martha: Stone 
|Asher, the state-chairman of the 
Communist Party of New Jersey, 
and an active member of the par- 
tys national committee. 


The charge against her, in the 
technical ‘jargon of $ur time, is: 
conspiring to teach and advocate” 
the vital ideas of socialism, which 
have been distorted to the warped 
|Phrase, “violent overthrow of the 
government. 


Conspiracy, in the language of 
ith Smith Act, is attending a meet- 
ing. And because her 25 busy 
years of work include a couple of 
meetings in Connecticut, the gov- 
ernment finds . it convenient to 
wrench her from her home, from 
the thousands who know her, from 
‘the place where a juror might rec- 
ognize her if not by her name, then 
by. the honor roll of her work: 
from the titanic strike in the Pas- 
saic textile mills, through to the 
world-known Trenton Six case. 

we | 

MARTHA STONE HAS been 
“teaching .and advocating,” freely} 


the day she was born. In fact, | 


ing, connected with that. It has a 

‘legendary, near-prophetic quality. 
“Martha Stone was born in a 

charity hospital in New York and 


rich - ladies 


held the new baby. As she ap- 
proached, the young mother 
glared up at her and blazed out, 

“We may have to work for you . 
—but we don’t have our babies for 
you!" 

* 

»> THIS KIND OF SPUNK and 
independenes has been Martha 
Stone’s special quality, from the 
first time she plunged into work 
for the labor movement. 


She was in her mid-teens then, 
in her second year at Thomas Jef- 
ferson High, when she had to quit 
and find work—only for a while, 
she told herself. As it turned out, 
she never had a chance to go back. 
It’s» her only real regret in the 
varied, active life she carved out 
for herself. 

There were scattered jobs to be» 
had ...she worked:as a hemstitch- 
er, a fur pointer, typing and filing 
in offices, once as stock girl in 
fashionable Bonwit Teller’s.. 


But -for the. slight, intense girl, 
none of it was enough. She re- 
members those early years as “a 
rootless kind: of ‘with no 
meaning.” . Always asd ‘searched 
out a richer life, where the work 
would count for. something. . Then 
‘came the Passaic strike. - 

It was 1926: word-spread across 
the river that the textile mills were | 
shut down. Sixty thousanhd went 
on strike when Botany, Forstmann, 
and the other big ‘mills tried to 
ram through a 10 percent wage | 
cut. 

Martha joined their fight, dove 
passionately » into the - many 
‘work. Seon’ she ‘and four other 


: ; p ree cls ly 


Martlia’s sniothex'** 


youtig girs ee vital Job: 


By ROB F. HALL ees _ SUMNER, MISS. 
THE EASY informality which marked the opening two days of the trial of two white men for the lynch-murder 


of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till seemed to falter after the jury of nine farmers, two carpenters and an insurance man 
was selected. The change was in the making as the prosecution’-staff went into the business. of weeding out of the venire 
relatives, friends and assorted well-wishers x! the defendants, to pick a jury which would “give the state a fair trial, too.” 


Swe eee 


— | But the tension became|,, while another in cowboy boots | are full-time residents, most re- 
noticeable when District At- shoots an imaginary cap pistol. {cently calculated at 660. : 
jtorney Gerald Chatam indi-| On the row-behind them, be-| Some 50 are newspaper and 


ichig a n cated his intention to sum-| youd the railing; are six other rae some en. Loman illus- 
. rte members of the family in a long|trators, photographers and TV cam- 
on more witnesses, then un- line,’ unsmiling, soberly watchingjeramen. More than a hundred are 


named, to bolster the state's case. 4. proceedings and fanning them-! niembers of ‘the jury panel from 


Me: | selves -in quest of relief from the’ which the 12 jurors were drawn. 


ROY BRYANT and J. W. Milam oppressive heat. | An-undetermined number are rela- 
are not the unworried men they/ For this is the trial which hasj tives and neighbors of Milam and 
appeared to be: when. they entered|drawn several hundred people to| Bryant. 

court Monday morning, smiling; this little court house town as if; Among the g merken ne at the tri: 
and waving-to friends. Now Mi-| drawn by a magnet. _ is a delegation from Detroit headed 
‘lam smokes nervously as he holds| — They stand, in the shade of the’ by Rep. Charles C. Diggs (D-Mic":) 
‘tone of his two. children on his lap,)oak and eedar trees which ring! and including Basil Brown, attor- 
‘and his wife, fondling the .other,| courthouse square or they. sit at/ney and James Del Rio, business 
| , ‘is grim and~tightlipped. Bryant! the base of a statue of the Confed-| man. Rep. Diggs said he had come 
-" Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1047, at the poss sits phlegmatically besides his wife,| erate soldier or they lounge on the|“to observe” and would. make ne 
office at New York, N,.¥., under the act of Merch 3. 1879 21-year-old Carolyn Bryant, whose steps of 45-year-old and now some-|-statements until later. 
" — : — ond: that ny si ig ‘wolf be-aeah atiphigted — house. ' * 
: : whist at-her started the un-} Those who are lucky get seats .at| | 

Vol. 3X.:No. 39 _ SEPTEMBER 25, 1999 folding of this gruesome tragedy.|the trial which is proceeding in| 4p nonce Me to, Kinsmen 


(16 Pages) , Price 10 Cents! She holds one of their small boys, was ee tg ees - the ‘Jq_| bors, who stand stolidly and: ua- 
pity FOR Me two-story bullc| yielding in line waiting for the 


Sie: i 2 mG + doors. of the courtroom to be open- 
IT 18 HOT as blazes, which is ed by deputies, at which time they 
ood for the cotton, but it trans- bese geiety oe aright 

t} ti elr seats im me O-.TOWS a he 
nema the congested Sweating erent, left-rear. which have _ traditionally 


room into an oven, and no one n ad for N sage 

withouf an especially good reason V©eN reserved tor Negroes in this 
‘segregated land. 

* 


leaves the shade of the courthouse 
‘square for the sun-baked street or 
the one-story shops which surround 
the square. | 
Still there is a constant going 
and coming, for there are more e0- 
ple visiting in Sumner than hove 


If You're Not 
Fi erding | Sheep 


Among the Worker subscribers to whom we sent 
booklets to aid in the Fund Appeal, was one who herds 
sheep amid the lonesome stretches of Montana. He re- 


turned the coupon booklet, saying he could not use ‘it since 
he was alone in the mountains and saw none but sheep. 


\ 


SUMNER professes not to un- 
derstand why this trial has attract- 
ed so much attention far beyord 
‘the bounds. of the’ state, bringing 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Total received, as of Wednesday nota’ 3,620 

Still to go ___ $58,380 

Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N.Y. oo 


“The, somehow, were not responsive to The Worker's 


| plea for $64,000, despairing though it. may be. - 
“ASS IGNMENT, U. S. A. Our Montana sheepherder did, onsen enclose $10 


M i: of his own, with a “hope to do better later.” 
TI The point of the story is this : Most of us are not 
1e \a rve OT a rve 8 ditentatslaia! and are not isolated on lonely mountains. 
We see people, lots of them. Many—a surprising number, 
By JOSEPH NORTH het De Aina ox ctieiy pressed papertaan tn. ah med. he poor in fact—would not be averse to aiding The Worker, would 
7 introom. is a wor clo is DOw-tie and starche r - 
- qunto itself. The men who work. - shirt when he comes to work _ ried the badge of his profession Sn HE tae. coat oo Meee a you—our oti es 


t the sto t the lino _and takes his place at the table in his manner as distinctly as ; to 
nithinss gpg Biri they call the Coones which is though it were printed on a cel- | would undertake NOW to collect for the entire $30 
men, as-they evidently must be, — metal now, but which remains _luloid badge pinned to his lapel. | worth of. coupons, we would reach. that $64, 00 in ‘short 

i for you can * a Slabs of granite in. many parts As I. say, these are impressions, order. 
come running. of the country. He tices his always subject to change. I can Maybe it means going out of your way a bit, giving 


‘raft like an artist, itely the. be as wrong as you are right | 
sis ae hot. : ‘alain wid ‘sabes oe job (Gontinued on Page 13) | Some thought to-who among your nei shor, friends, 
- Se istory im | look easy so familiar is he with ro —_—--_ —-«,| shop-mates, relatives, former associates, might contribute, 
* your hand, _ ‘the problems his calling poses. | gage og gt and spending a few hours to go see. them. - ‘Surely, it's. 
-- down on pa-’ _. Ahave always admired printers | ie | worth it to keep our paper: going. oe 
r, and they | | and their ways. There seems—al- | eae | | ‘buti 
ar if—be aA ways to be a bit of Poor Richard Toe eae | ae But dont wait to. send _your own contribution in or 
it wars or = 1 in them all, old Ben Franklin L a ae those of others, ae if you haven't yet raised the full $30.. 
printers’ devil whe became “a ‘ the: : In the Gow se since we initiated the appeal, sev- - 
giant statesman, among, gations | starting  Wednese “Who's | eral readers have contributed a total of about $5600 
i -edi- | (as of Wednesday)—or less than 10 percent. - The contribu- 


PE sa their par iy rw Rion Bena ‘tions, and the love-notes - accompanying masa! of them, 
tioners: The miner has an id a agen SIE: have been most heart-warming. 


7 Sart air shout. am that gots | + York sports writer to | But, as_yet, the tempo is too slow . We're’ getting 
| ng : f tee _| predict for both the Dodgers and | less than $3,000 a: ‘week. We badly need Lene on of a 
ee ceteris nian rede. th, em of 3 rive 
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By CARS BIRSCIT 


CHICAGO. — In the 1935 

contract ‘which they ratified this 
week,’ 40,000 Interuationai Har- 
‘vester workers actustiv harvest- 
ed the fruits of unity. 

The first test for the Har- 
vester workers since they united 
under the banner of the CIO 
United Auto Workers revealed 
their ability to wrest major 
gains from a corporation con- 
sidered among the toughest. 

While one union leader point- 
ed out that “we didn't win 
everything we went in for,” the 
tot age,-which included 
economic gains of 34 cents, was 
considered one of the most sig- 
nificant contracts negotiated in 
this so-called “big money” year. 

*« 


IN CONTRAST to the broken 
strike of 1952, when the Har- 
vester workers were divided in 
two unions, the four week 
strike which began Aug. 23 was 
marked by a high degree of 
unity and union. strength. 

The workers were able to win 
back some of the lost 1952 wage 
benelits, included im an_ eco- 


no:nic ‘package of ll cents 


' 


rvester V | orkers 


across the board, two six-cent 
annual improvement boosts, the 
full auto formula layoff pay; 
boosts for the skilled trades run- 
ning up to 18% cents, raises 
which eliminate the five - cent 
geographical wage differential 
which has existed in six plants. 


Of equal significance was a 
long series of jtems covering 
daywork and piecework rate- 
setting, classifications, seniority, 
union security.’ 

* 

SOME of these agreements 
marked compromises with the 
company. Others were issues 
which remain unsettled and 
which will likely ‘become the - 
basis for im-plant and chain- 
wide struggles in the months 
ahead. 

For the first time, the Har- 
vester workers won a full union 
shop. They also won the right 
to strike over new issues arising 
out of the setting of rates. 

There were indications that 
the Harvester workers, return- 
ing to their jobs Monday, will 
have to battle out questions of 
seniority, speedup, some wage 
inequities. The controversial 
matter of classifications was left 
in a “frozen” state. 

* 

THE SETTLEMENT pro- 

vided for the payment of  griev- 


ance committeemen for negotia- | 
tions, an item which was lost by | 


the former FE-UE locals after 
the 1952 strike. However, the 
new settlement compromised on 
a plan for two-step grievance 


procedure. 


The three-year contract in- 
cluded these major provisions: 

1. An immediate cash boost 
of 11 cents an hour across-the- 
board. 

2. An increase for the second 
and third years of the contract 
of 2% percent, beginning at six 
cents an hour. 

3. An 18%-cent pay increase 
for the apprenticeable siailled 
trades. 

 ®. | , 

THERE was a compromise 
over the’ union's efforts to ex- 
tend the coverage of this latter 
item. Additional coverage was 
won by means of a five to t- 
cent special increase for all 


work employes in labor grades _ 


10 to 14, 

The bulky package of union 
gains ‘included the “GM_ for- 
mula” supplementary unem- 
ployed benefits, the non-con- 

tributory pension plan corre- 
sponding to the auto pattern, 
increased benefits in the health 
and security plan with a 52- 
week period of benefits, in- 


creases in life insurance. 


° To Orgdiidis ‘Auto Repair 


STRIKING McLEAN § Truck- 
ing Co. drivers returned. to work 
in compliance with. a_ court 
order to end their 10-da _walk- 
out. About 600 drivers re- 
jected’ the six-year pact recom- 
mended by the company and 
union negotiators. . Superior 
Court Walter E. Johnson ruled 
that the contract, negotiated. by 
the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with 14 firms in 
the Carolinas, was binding on 
the truckers, and issued a per- 
manent injunction against the 
strike. The union is appealing 
the injunction but counselled its 


members to compry' | in the mean- 


time. 
* 


UNION HAIR : 
CUTS rose to the drive. whee 


$1.50 in the Washington, D.C, 
area’ after members of Local 
239, Journeymen Barbers Int'l 
Union AFL, veted for the boost. 
Weekday children’s haircuts 
moved up to $1.25 and shaves 
to $1.00. 
* 


WILMINGTON, N.C. will be 
the knockoff teen: in the AFL 
drive to fully organize Nerth 
Carolina, President Barbee of 


the state federation announced | 


here. 
7 


A “CLOSER ALLIANCE” 


between American youth and 


organized labor was urged at 


the final session of the US As- 
sembly of Youth, meeting for 
six days at Oberlin College last 
week. They urged that the AFL 
and CIO set up a youth -depart- 
ment, and urged the establish- 


ment of agencies to traim,young . 


workers for — skills, 


A PROPOSED $10. a year tax 


on union organizers was 
feated by the board-of alderman 


in: Winston-Salem, who dropped | 


the measure after an avalanche 
of union protests, both AFL and 
Cio. 

THE AFL STATEWIDE or- 
ganizing drive swings into mo- 
tion in Winston- Salem Nov. & 


wile a Po gee “to sign up 

worker in the 
city. Union leaders approved 
an organizational effort started 
earlier in. Durham by President 
W. M. Barbee. A major objec- 
tive of the campaign is the or- 
ganization of R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co... Union 


- agreed this the “key to organi- 


zation” of the = 


‘ORGANIZATION of _more 
than a millioin workers in the 
auto repair and service indus- 
try is the goal .of an agreement 
between the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, signed Sept. 13. Each 
union is putting: $100,000 into 
oncentrate at 
toe eee e ayer de 4 
repair garages, and dea 
ers. A central’ known as the 
Teamster and 1AM Automotive 
Coordinating Office will direct 


the drive. 
* 


THE SENATE subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights has 
been asked to look into thé situ- 
ation in Florida where AFL 
hotel workers are engaged in a 
six-month long strike for union 
recognition at Miami Beach by 
William F. Schnitzler, AFL 
secretary-treasurer. Hotel union 
officials have also sought the aid 
of the CIO Council in a “stay 
away from Miami move to in- 
volve groups which frequently 
hold conventions in the resort 


city. 
* 


FIVE GM PLANTS in Onta- 
rio were shut down as 17,000 
workers struck Sept. 19 after re- 
jecting the company s offer of 
a 17.6 cents package in a three 
year contract. UAW negotiators 
declared that the company offer 
“would still leave its workers far 
behind pay scales of GM’s main 
Canadian. competitors. The cem- 
pany's package included a five 
cents ly increase and an- 
other five cents an hour to sup- 


plement a layoff pay plan. 


UE Vows to Break Five-Year ‘St 


é 


By GEORGE MORRIS CLEVELAND. ide mg pare sarees aah 
ALBERT J. FITZGERALD, president of the United Electrical Radio and Machine alg. af ate de red s a ack. ch: ns a si : 
Workers, disclosed to his union's convention that representatives of the UE and the machine industry are — “facing a! this sided ssi an adie 


IUE-CIO met three times in what were su sed to be for the first time joint consultation crisis in collective ‘bar 
of the two unions in the recent —_— . } ane brought on by GE's first success /4@Y chainwide walkout over Carey's 


General Electric negotiations, when ‘in its effort to “set a five-year pat- of IUE Westinghouse work- 
James B. Carey, without even con- tern” that every employer in thelers in solidarity, is a manifestation 
sulting his own Feel grabbed the: industry will exploit. The lowestlo¢ the resistence developing in. the 


Seuat Veet’ dered: him by the wage settlement .was seized by HUE against tls’ com 
C pany union 
company. Carey in face of settlements in pattern, the convention said. | 


hae the UE group that he had;al in the locals in hve of opposi- ; 
already signed a pact with Gen-jtion that was building up against 
eral Electric. ‘it. In some plants, like. in Lynn, 
* the company's largest, Carey had 

“Despite the promised coopera- the cooperation of the foremen | 


Fitzgerald revealed that an ar-' other major fields on the: basis of } “The | job shead of us is 


rangement had been in effect for ton and consultation, Carey ac- who were directed through a spe- 


such negotiations, to answer | 
charges by some in the “UE that 
its leaders have not made enoqugh 


effort to get joint negotiations with 
other unions in the General Elec-| 


tric and Westinghouse chain OF teompanies m the industry had al- 


for a merger. In his reply Fitz- 
gerald said the UE has made effort 
to establish contact with several 
of the AFL-and CIO unions hold- 
ing contracts with GE. 
Carey and F — headed 
their” respective. delegations 


— Whilé the IVE 21 — 8 | 


and the conferences of the|! =~ 


TUE-UE delegations were. kept un- 


der the impression that come Aug. 


15 the IUE would strike the GE| fe. 


chain if a_ satisfactory contract 
wasn't signed, Carey suddenly 
emerged with an announcement he 
accepted a GE offer of a five-year 
pact, a freeze limiting raises to 


only three percent a year, nothing Ye 


on supplementary unemp!loyment| 
benefits which Carey listed as the| 
“No. 1” demand, and elimination. 


fat of. basic contract provisions that | 


give the company a right to speed/ 
up without eset iy 
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‘cepted the first prepesal of the 
company fer the lowest settlement 


in’ the industry, said Fitzgerald: 
bitterly. 


ready settled for twice as much.” 
- After Carey. made his secret 
deal: with -CE -he threw his ‘staff: 


‘| into action for a lightning approv-’ 


_-_,|the CIO in 1949 to raid the UE.| 
se | The UE head said the membership 

jof the IUE does not like this set-) 

tlement and there is a “real fertile} 
ground” in the union for a unity| 
j;movement against the companies. 
_ The picture is the same in the} 
“aati ataiesl “aaa clieesiaes ‘Westinghouse chain “eurrently in| 
ee ye negotiations. The UE*has ‘still not} Fo 
4 |3igned its pact with CE. - wer 
€4| Diseussion was on a siisbiidiesk : 


ree submitted by; the UE’s hoard arid] 
‘unanimously 350° 


“: - “ha s + ia > * se t : , 
i . ; * Z¢ hae 5 — 

v — 
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cial letter of the company to see 
that their workers attended a mass 
meeting and appreved the five- 
year deal. Carey barely made the | 


members voting the pact down. 
Fitzgerald did not argue against 
‘seeking unity and ultimately a 
‘merger, but he said the situation 
in the IVE is different than else- 


where. 


“This union was set up by the 


ment,” he said. 


-J| . Fitzgerald referred to the active| 
fe ;| employer campaign in support of}. 


the IUE..when it -was, set up by 


approved: byi the 


=. ___\|employers who now demand pay-| | 


Carey, 
rights” 


1% 


15 to 25 cents an hour. 


~ 


* 
THE AIM OF the company is 


to bring conditions that -prevailed ' 
in company union days, says the, 


“This was not necessary. Some two thirds vote needed for ap- ‘statement. The Westinghouse Co.,|- 
proval with locals having 17,000 encouraged by GE's success with 
“management. 


retime work 
standards. in a move to set higher! 


invoked a 


clause to 


ee 


seeker, tS CMD re) a ay emi 


Shas pg aod oe aneriog ) 


to break the five-year stranglehold 


ten GE workers and to prevent its 


imposition on the rest of the work- 


jeers 
1264,143 


Jmean all are enrolled members. 


ers in our industry,’ said the state- 
ment of the convention. 
Declaring this. struggle trans- 
cends union lines in the industry, 
tthe statement says: 
“We must redouble our efforts 
on every level to re-establish eo- 


seiiieatlake ae Uden Adib ten eee 
j| common ... for a milit- 


problems 
fant crusade to break the five-year 
| Stranglehold.” 


At, this writing the convention 


lees still to take up a spécific res- 


°. 


on labor unity and most 
other major resolutions. 
The report of the UE’s_ top off- 
UE contracts cover 
workers. This does not 


of its 


Despite the UE's losses due to 


raids; say the officers, the Labor 


lists the UE as the 


1 largest of the 215 interna- 


|tional ‘unions in America. 


For the past.year the UE sulfer- 


‘Tad losses doe to raids and unem- 


ployment totaling 30,386 workers 


fc 2 oe ee Sains | i « pacts. On the other hand 
seamiiiaaied) (10516 
, iat new organization, during 


members’ were gained 


the, period the: UE: vee: elec- 
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- continued 


» Committee ‘here. 


~ Body, leaders’ of the UAW in the 
dispatched such a letter to all per- 


“1955. 


in Michi 


‘a Fair 


Practices Law, this is to advise son, only Negro member. o 
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FLINT.—All UAW Regional Di-:you that our Regional Office’ as 
rectors in Michigan will be asked|well as our International Union’s 
to put management on notice that|Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimi- 
on crimination at the/nation Department will utilize to 
hiring gate’ will bring about full|the fullest extent the provisions. of 


_ use of the state’s new Fair Em-|the law with respect to any alleg- 


ployment Practices Law which'ed practices of employment dis- 
takes effect Oct. 14. crimination by any Seidlovdr with 
William Oliver, co-director. of | whom we have a contract. 
unions Fair Practices and| “In making full use of the law, 
Anti-Discrimination Department,/our union through its Local Fair 
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STRIKEBREAKER. — Lothair 
Teetor, assistant secertary im 
charge of domestic affairs in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's Commerce De- 
partment, is also head of the Per- 
fect. Circle Co. in Indiana, The 
plant has been struck since July 
25 by the UAW. Two weeks ago! 


ahead in this effort to make ‘the| 150 state cops ringed the plant to 
State Fair Employment Practices|herd scabs. 

Law meaningful: to every citizen * 
in our community. | FOUNDRY.-—The UAW Inter- 


. 
tape 


. gate all alleged violations of the 
\law, and after careful scrutiny all 
meritorious cases will be expediti- 
ously referred to the new State 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
imittee. 

“We therefore respectfully urge 
you to join with us in the days 


made this announcement at a meet-| Practices Committees will imvesti- 
ing’ of UAW Region 1-C° FEP ' | 


Spurred by complaints of dis- 
crimination at Buick and Fisher 


Flint-Lansing area have already 


sonnel managers in area plants, 
where the union has_ bargaining 
rights. Signed by Robert A. Carter, 
regional director, and Earl A. 
Crompton, chairman of the region- 
al FEP committee, the letter said: 

“As you know, the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Law enacted at this 
session of the Michigan Legilature 
becomes effective on Oct. 14, 


DETROIT—Demands are piling 
up that the Supreme -Court deci-: 
sion outlawing school segregation 
be applied in Michigan, and Mich- 
iganders are learning that the un- 
pleasant spectre of jimerow is by 
no means confined to the south. 

The Pontiac school board was 
accused of fostering segregation by 
Attorney Milton Henry,-who filed 
a suit in Federal Gourt here in 

“The UAW-CIO. has long been \behalf of his six year old daughter. 
an advocate of Fair Employment|Backed by the NAACP, he charg- 
Practices legislation of the typejed that a new school was built in 
which is now on the statute books|the heart of the Negro community 
. Moreover, we have;with the express purpose of seg- 
fight for enactment of}regating Negro children in that 
| nt Practices Law|school. Before the site of the new. 
which we believe is necessary if|school was chosen, the NAACP 
justice at the hiring gate is to be| had urged that it be built on a 
established. © spot aceessible to both Negro and 

“In view of the effective date White children. 


School Desegregation at Issue 
In Pontiac, Flint, 


national Executive Board, is pre- 
paring to initiate moves in found- 
ry negotiations for pensions to 
start at the age of 55. Foundry 
work, hardest job in the industry, 


Rs 
Riv er Rouge pete its toll and few last on the 


job to 55. 


ALLEY 


men. The company keeps issuing 
“don't join the union” propagan- 
da, but it’s a waste of time. We 
hear that one of the demands will 
‘be that all people who participate 
in the annual Hudson Christmas 
parade will be paid double time. 
Now they. have to do it for love 
of Santa Claus alone. 


* 
CIO RUBBER. — Four Detroit- 


ers, Ronald Lashbrook, - president 


of Detroit Local 101, CIO Rubber 
Workers, James Pearson, William 
Strobugh and Daniel Thornton are 
members of the URW-CIO Na- 
tional Bargaining committee that 
is meeting with U.S. Rubber on 
wages, contract improvements and 

unemployment 


school board, charged that .five * 

»Negro children who live ‘on the} PROBLEMS. — Dick Gosser, in 
“white” side of Coolidge street charge of U AW Skilled Trades, is 
were denied admission to the lily| yneasy about the dual union move- 
white Dunn Elementary School—| ment, Society of Skilled Trades of 
and sent to the run-down North- Wayne County, that brags it has 
rup School in the Negro ghetto—|«95'999 members.” It also brags 


because of racial prejudice. Fur-| i pac all the skilled workers lined 
thermore a new school destined 


for Negro children only is being 
built, and the bitter pill of segre- 
gation is being sugar-coated by 
naming it the Walter White 
School. — 

In Flint the UAW-CIO and. 
Flint CIO Council wrote the 
school board asking integration|family situation at the non-union 
ef teachers and students in line| Burroughs plants is a thing of the: 
with the new FEPC law and the|past, as the company shoves the 
Supreme Court decision. Charges iron fist down the throats of work- 


212’s trial of some of the leaders 
is a move on the drastic side and 
is being watched te see how the 
sae and file reacts. 

* 


BURROUGHS. + That “happy” 


| 
in hiring of teachers and of forcing 


of the Michigan Fair Employment; In. River Rouge Dr. S. W. ys 


rer Ford Production Due— 
What Cost te Workers? 


- DEARBORN — The Detroit|guards or drip pans, oily floors, 
“Fiee Press,”.. which regularly|jumping conveyors, and limited 
turns over its main front page “°F king space with too narrow 
pe aerate fire lanes.” | 
columns to: plugging Ford prod- Arsen RR Lie a | 
ucts, recently headlined that pro-| earborn Iron Foundry reports 
diiinlinn’ vn city wds to be upped *2Y: We wonder how brave the 
250,000 oi PPC Chippers, grinders, and inspectors 
am would be if they. knew that the 


To get a yearly increase of 250,-|,. ) , 
000. units. Ford proposes to hire Ualcony on the south end of the 


the mandin 
——~!by Buick UAW Local 599 Record- 


‘building is overloaded with 300) 


students segregation by pct stands with not even a fig leaf to 

of districts were made/conceal that it is a rotten, open 
shop company that’s just got to be 
organized, but soon. If you know 
a Burroughs worker, get him in 
the union. Ga 


Cart Winter's go 
49th Birthday hay thai iilte CAs cheahat, 


a story that lifts GM's night-shit, 
Sept. 2ith 


we get phone calls from the cor- 
: ation’s publici department 

DETROIT.—Carl Winter, former i to dts peggiiit extra cop- 
state chairman of the Comment. (free). When we ran a story 
Party in Michigan, celebrates his! 9, the firing of 2 UAW editor cot 
49th birthday on Sept. 25. He is| the GM Chevrolet Spring and 
now on parole after haying served: Bumper plant in Livonia we got! 
three years and eight months.-in giv such calls. If GM wanted te 
Federal jails under the Smith Act.|read it, surely the GM workers 
On this occasion, the editors|would too. How abeut that, our 


ing Secretary Nat Turner and local 


> 


committeemen, — : 


additional 400 assembly liné work-|ton, of assorted pieces of: stock. 
) ' (Even the Safety Dept. is: afraid 
ed nationally to help put out this’ i2t some day if too much stock 
gets on that balcony it may 


- This big speedup 1S sugar coat-| crumble. 


ed with the claim of more “steady; ... “There has been a safety 
employment.” Nothing of course haz. 


| rd in existence. for a long 
. said by the “Old Lady of La- time in the Stockyard where No. 6 
fayette 
around productivity. Such infor-jdeluge of water pours down from 
a hole in the reof and on the 


Press” takes the attitude you cant/operater. This is a serious hazard 


P slug an advertiser. Since the Mich-| beGause of all the electrical equip- 


igan Worker is a non-profit work-|ment on the crane.” The com- 
ing class newspaper dedicated tojpany reply is “get a raincoat.” 
exposing hazardous conditions we} In the Frame and Cold Heading 
some facts about Ford|/Building, Ford refuses raises on 
workers—the human side of pto- certain classification after 11 meet- 
duction—not found in “Free Press” ings with the union on the grounds 
columns. that there were toe many walk- 
In the Star Building at Ford’s' outs during the hot weather. This 
Reuge plant the union newspaper is how Ford > officials from their 
Ford F acts, Sept. 10, reports: “Thejaircooled offices answer legitimate 
biggest problem on the gear job|demands of the workers on. the 
has been the safety of the work- steaming France line, where tem- 
ers. Overhead. conveyors without! peratures get up to 100 degrees. 


we 


— 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


, DETROIT WORKMEN'S — 

‘COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
" First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 7 
“a Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU - .... 


a » 
ee re nee eemnncemne ncn Beagy - — ees ee ee oe 


of the. Michigan Worker think it|readers in GM? ARE YOU TAK- 
fitting to recall what he wrote in. ING EXTRA COPIES OF THE 


of discrimination against Negroes ers, speeds them up, threatens to press 
move its plants out of town and|/Me 


supp 

benefits. Deadline for the company 
to come across is Oct. 15. Some 
6,000 work at the Detroit plant, 


| 16,000 nationally. 


* 


SCABBERY. — The Detroit 
Board of Commerce lived up to 


wired companies to use this port 
during the East Coast Longshore- 
men's strike against the fink water- 
front commission in N.Y. Detroit 
labor would have had something 
to say if “hot cargo” had been 
brought here. 

; 3 + 

POTTER. — U.S. Senator Pot- 
ter by “mutual agreement” has 
severed relationship with his 
agent, Tommy Mcintyre. 
McIntyre, a former CIO Guilds- 
man, was an adamant anti-Mc- 
Carthyite and was reportedly re- 
sponsible for Potter's stand against 
McCarthy during the Army hear- 
ings. The GOP tep brass told Pot- 
ter to get rid of Mcintyre and the 


‘Senator crawled. Mcintyre may 


end up working for U.S. Senator 

Pat McNamara. That's worrying 

the GOP. now, as he kridws lets of 

the GOP “signals,” as they say in 

baseball. ; : 
: * 

UNHAPPY. — The CIO boys 
are imhappy about State AFL 
president George Dean who took 
in a. Republican rally at Mackinac 
Island. George is Teamster bess 
Jimmy Hoffa's boy. It was strange 
te see~Dean up in. Mackinac with 
the Bruckers, Summerfields, Feix- 


this paper on Jan. 23, 1949, at! MICHIGAN WORKER? HAVE ens, and all the lobbyists of Ford, 


‘the opening of his trial: YOU ASKED YOUR BUDDY TO 


Street” about conditions crane operates. When it rainsa 


lfrom Washington, D. C. on the! city-wide. 
“Tiicurrent hearings before the Sub- 
' “Ihversive Activities Control Board 
will be given ‘by Abner Green,'of Wayne County. who ‘announeed'ed control of the city government 


: 


“Not merely a group of 12 READ THE PAPER? 

‘men, not even a political party, is + 
now facing trial.. It is. American 

democracy itself which is. being HUDSON. — The J. L. Hudson 
put in the dock by those who pre- Co. a non-union outfit, is in the! 
tend to be its defenders. The threes of unionization by the AFL 
Cemmunists, by defending them-| fe@msters. Open union recruiting 
selves inside and outside the! 'S going on and it's being apered 
courtroom against slanders andjby the drivers and warehouse- 


GM, Chrysler. 
* 


ORGANIZE. — The Teamsters 


and Machinists are quietly werk-_ 


ing-.on auto service workers to «e- 
cruit them into unions. 
. | 


HAVE. YOU SENT A $5 BELL 
TO THE PRESS FUND DRIVE? 


ae 


persecution, are. defending the po-|, 


llitical freedom of all the Ameri- For a Representative 


can people: To. preserve their free-| qua ge. — | 
dom, -all citizens ~must reclaim TO PUSH CHARTER om og 
ltheir inalienable right, which a | 7 & | } 


DETROIT.—In~ 1956 a charter‘on an initiative petition to plece 


criminal court now seeks to usurp, 
freely te consider and pass upon) 


any political program.” amendment will be placed before 


pees of this city, asking them to 
reorganize the ward system, A 


|'Mtbner Green in cut from the present 22 wards to 
12 would make possible election 


Detroit Oct. 2 ‘of Common Council members on 
‘DETROIT.—A_ direct report the basis of wards, rather than 


1 


“This. amendment will be offici- 
ally sponsored by the Democrats 


executive secretary of the Amer-| some time ago that the Board of 
ican Committee for Protection of. Commerce sham of “non-partisan- 
Foreign Born on Sunday, Oct. 2,' ship” would: be torn apart. 


Common Council 


the amendment on the ballot. If 
the chaster amendment passes, in 
1957 the city will be divided imto 
12 wards and each ward will be 
entitled ‘to elect one ~ coancilman. 

Back in 1919 this city was di- 
vided. into 42 wards with each 
ward haying a council member. 
This was wiped out by. the auto 
cempanies at that time who want- 


aud so obtained it by instituting 
the city .wide electoral system, 


doing away with. wards. 


2 p.m., at’ Parkside Hall, 3119; Under the Democrats’ _ plan. 


The move to return to-an alder- 


Fenkell, Detroit. © | 100,000 signatures will be sought manic system. was spurred by the 


“Included on. the program will 


ibe a one-hour variety movie show|Act by Attorney General Herbert 
featuring short films... 


Brownell in an attempt to destroy 


Special Announcement ae 
I SPEAK MY OWN PIECE! 
‘Autobiography of ‘The Rebel Girl ' 
By Elizabeth Gurley Fignn” 


cACR the ACPFB for its consistent op- 
position to the Justice Depart- 
ment’s drive against the demo- 
lcratic rights of the foreign born. 
The ACPFB is presently defend- 


Hearings before the 
were started under the McCarran 


is the long-awaited life-story of Anierica’s greatest living woman. 
-the iron bars of a Federal prison cell in Alderson, W. .Va., 


Over: 
3 : its, personalities and. 
> $1.75; cloth, $2.75. Get your copy 


ae ok SES aa ery’ te: ME xan w cf PAE : 


oi. a 


Peer TT rats tt | et |.) fit). oe hold nt ee el de 


a ME iad 


e 


ing 400 victims of the Walter- 
-|McCarran Law and is leading a 
* lmovement for its repeal = 
“| Tickets at 50 cents each are 
available at the offices of ‘the 
| Committee for Protéc- 


Nig. Dot ae 
? a ' 


ae 


RY } } kaiice Vis 


jpecent pushi 
of four years for Mayor and coun- 
cil members. . This aroused organ- 
‘ized Jaber And. its allies in the 
Democratic Party and Negro. peo- 
'ple’s movement for increased rep- 
Tesentation.: — 


: Negro and working. ‘class reps 


baa 
ter chance in an 


With Detroit labor hi 
inerged union of 650, 


ed for a 


can be heard all throug 


sbhi olisqen. wate 


ba rego Wath the pee 


through: of .terms | 


resentation will have a much bet- — 
ermanic setup. . 


erged union of 650,000 members, — 
‘it’s no wonder the COP’s hewls 


_* ; 


' bs ~ - : 


‘The UAW trend of. winnigg the! — leet on a” the principle _ of 
Ford pattern settlement plus im-|equal pay for equal work without} 
provements was — broken — bre |regards to’ products being manut- 

x ee nerican Mo-|tion of the plant is the most im- ‘-DETROIT.—Senator’ Patrick! a Ss manager. ortissal sponsors of the brief, : 
wpe Lomgly — abe 4 _ ate Le of our on W McNaniara—the Congressman|® The Rev. anager A. Hill, a ial as saying he had of ee : 

ts until Sept. 15, 1957. replace our present system) ho went-to the Capitol directly; tor, Hartford Ave. Baptist ized use of his name not because 
ig In CM er nd F ya hen oe woe ing on hundreds of isolated|tom the trade union movement—| Church, Detroit. of any sympathy with the Com- 
in ae payments. im wenenens > gu negotia-lig at present the only Congress-/© Attorney Walter M. Nelson,|munist Party, but because he has . 
ae Aca Shard tones io na i plants an 3 Ndr man to join in‘an Amicus Brief} -past chairman of the Detroit|“sympathy with the Constitution 
ee ea “lay Lag : oe out our industry, whete|.ontesting the. constitutionality of] American Civil Liberties Unionjof the U. S.” and. -believed the 

ee ers jobs by protecting|the full power of the 4mion can}ihe MicClareiat (Internal Security] “and _ veteran fighter for civiljact yg be challenged. | 

Poe company's competitive posi-|be expressed and translated into|44 - rights. v. Allured was quoted as de- 
tion, has been proved wrong. It/an industry-wide wage agreement! “The McCarran Act attempts|® C. Lebron Gian, Detroit at- the “h 2 
Was under ‘this reasoning that for our entire membership.” ito take away the basic right of free torney and well iia figure in ery a . ysteria” ‘in America 
Studebaker workers Jast year were| After Reuther became UAW: association guaranteed. to ‘the| the struggle for equal rights| against Communism which makes 
forced to take a 14 percent wage| President this economic objective} 4 merican ople by the Bill of} since earliest UAW organizing this country “the: laughing stock 
cut. From this they merely reaped;continued to remain on paper. Rights,” the Senator said, as} days. of the whole world.” 
a harvest of more speedup, short “But in the Chrysler settlement/quoted by. last Thursday's Detroit ° ies Clara M. Vinéent of Li-} “4 bellies. that we are wrong ‘in 
work weeks, layoffs and t tam- this year UAW Secretary- lreas- News. vonia. trying to fight - communism as 
pering with their hard-wou work-jurer Emil Mazey and Vice Presi-| — “While -I abhor the Communist] Professor Leroy Waterman, pro-|such,” he was quoted: “There js 
ing conditions. — ident Norm Matthews helped put Party, I was happy on this occa-| fessor emeritus at the Univer- a lot of evil in Communism, o- 

Under the impact of the wide- over a couple of preliminary steps|sion to join with a group of pub-| | sity af Michigan. |thére is also alot of good in 
spread local strikes of Ford and towards the industry-wide wage)lic-spirited. citizens who, while) The Detroit tetas which car-|Much of Communism is Chris 
GM workers, GM settled for more ‘agreement goal, They got a uni-jthey make no defense of the Com-|ried the sto in its final edi-|tian.” aes 
than Ford..Chrysler workers struck] form Chrysler-wide. wage scale,|/munist Party, are deeply . con-jtion, ausied Teles O’Brien as| Rev. Hill was reported to have 
at deadline time and proved they with the exception of a smaller|cerned about the liberties of the having said Se he was opposed|said that some sections of the Mc- 
néant. business, The Chrysler uni-| plant in the seuth. They made|American people. to any violation of freedom of|Carran Act’ “endanger the free- 
or bargainin Solid, committee, . after Chrysler forget the August con-| Michiganders who- joined with|speech and felt-that the McCarran'dom of All Americans,” and to 
Siiging arity Forever” and tract expiration date and adopt/550 other Americans in the Amicus} Act's constitutionality should. be have particularly criticized the 
canting “Chrysler is a horse June I, 1958, the same. as:in GM/Brief were: tested. _ fway a “lot of paid informers” are 
thick” in the room adjoining the!and Ford. This makes -it easier to|® Probate Judge Patrick: .H.| Dr. Crane, one of the fifteen;used to entnive it. 
birgaining sessions, won an im- put over a uniform pattern at the! O'Brien. : | | 
ron. $ eee, cat Sontag: of the Olivet Baptist re urch, |> . Michi igan | 

American Motors is only a smaller | : re it. : 
horse thief—we shall not be the over 30-cent WN aot meaty @ a Henry H. Crane, pas- lin | | 
ler workers win the additional con-|2ll companies, . large and small,! Congratulations to those - of 
tract and local demands washed|concurrently- granted this demand,| our readers who have sent some 
out sii Ghele ‘aadix: aettianneet. thus leaving their competitive re-| $200 to the fund drive... Now THE WORKER, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1955. 
lationships the same as before. But; pour on Bone, coal and let's gét 


provement -over the GM_ settle- higher levels. ® The Rev. Paul J. Allured, re- Oe 
it 
moved,” and then insisted at least with me jontins i ie tor, ;Central Methodist Church, . > ; 
on the same settlement as in This approach is also needed (Ol _ Detroit. ary . : 
Chrysler. ‘Faced with a strike|Win the UAW’s next major bar-|, Carl Haessler, Detroit Federat- i ; me : | 
The Chrysler settlement signi- 


‘workers who still have to eliminate 


ment. | : . ed Presbyter ini te of 

An industry-wide higher level) resbyteran —munister 
W pilecsk would have been bet- eka. stale woul be webcamned Lansing. 

threat backed by a $25 million! 8aining demand, the 30 hour = 

UAW strike fund, American Mo-| With 40 hours pay. This advanced ed;f ~ 


ter of had be: so led the berg: by the UAW captive skilled trades] ° The Rev. J. H. Bruce, . pastor 

tors would have granted the work-|economic demand could make a [ i j 

ers’ demands. It would have! Significant dent in company pro- > 

helped the Ford, GM and Chrys- fits. It would ease the impact if he \ 


ficantly kicks back to some UAW-jUnder. any conditions the UAW) that $2,500 

CIO policies of the past. can't .afford to let the companies We are hearing that our TOV Ay; jams ene va 
Back in 1944 the: UAW Boardjcompete at the expense of the} friends in plants, communities, id 

decided on a drive to win an in-| workers’ wages and conditions. congressional districts and up- An Editorial 


dustry-wide wage agreement} The Chrysler settlement helps} state are sending in those $5 
based on equal pay for equal the UAW-CIO struggle for 30-40] and $10 bills. All you readers The’ people of Michigair greeted. the meeting at the Sumi 


work. But the decision remainedjand equal pay for equal work.| who got a coupon book, worth |and the outcome of Geneva. 

on paper. In 1946, Walter. P.|The concessions to American Mo- $30, from the circulation depart- The new climate of friendship. and peace and coexistence was 
Reuther, in his campaign for the|tors does it harm. While the cash; ment should be sure to iget it | best expressed in the enthusiastic gréeting accorded Russian farm 
UAW presidency picked up this involved isn’t much at this time,! sold. ‘ visitors at the Ford Rouge plant and at. the exhibition at Michigan 
slogan of an industry-wide wage, Woodcock’s retreat -on a wunicn Our paper, which through |State University. 

agreement. Here's how Reuther; principle can cast the workers! the years of the cold war kept ’ There was good reason for it. The people want peace and friend- 
formulated the issue back in 1946: plenty in the future, if not halted} high the banner of peace, must | ship and: are interested in selling piled-up cars and trucks so > that they 


_ “An industry-wide wage agrec-'now. at this great stage of history |can keep on working. 
double its efforts to even more Yet it appears that our Democratic Governor has not ‘caught 


effectively serve its cause. For up with the times. In recent speeches, in Detroit on Labor Day, and 
Ailen ri 1O est ital — that we need: your help. We |in Chicago, he has belittled Geneva and the possibilities arising from 
need more readers too. Every |Geneva of peace and trade. 
donation to keep ,the Worker ( | The Governor should be at the head of the movement for bring- 


Stand i in Schneiderman Case and Daily Worker going, every | ing more jobs to Michigan through opening up new markets for sales 
' | reader, is a strengthening of the | of automotive products. 


DETROIT.—William Allan's de-jcivil liberties in America. fight for peace. Keep the peace - Latest reports show farm show income dropped four percent. 
naturalization trial on Sept. 27 Its special significance—and_ the Nemes rolling in. |Governor Williams should give thought to that’ too, because trade 


stands Out as a key case among reason it is arousing nationwide} - "|means jobs-and added purchasing power. 


the many similar attacks — ‘aguinet rin erest—is that Allan is the first}against denaturalization fis mere Governor Williams is throwing cold water on the were hopes 


avowed Communist since William! part for peace when he favors continuing the cold war, talks about “ne- 
2 | és Alla ee gotiating from positions of strength” and echoes McCarthy and West- 


«|Schneiderman in 1943 to face de- n intends to take th d 
Set Mar at hon naturalization. proceedings. | ‘in his own defense. fe Pe or brook Pegler’s line by talk of “liberating the satellites.” 
The late Supreme Court Justice plain. why he halieves that mem-| He is playing into the hands ‘of the GOP who, to cover up their 
e e Frank os majority opinion bership to the Communist Party |W" dedication to the cold war, will tag him as a warmonger. 

Service to Kit _. }in the Schneiderman case has since|is entirely compatible with the 7 

| | {stood as a legal finger-in-the-dyke | rights hit | duties of an American We would like to see Governor Williams be the first American 
: iil to stem the flood of violations of} citizen under the Constitution: [Governor to visit the nations of Eastern Europe, find out what Michi- 
Tar M oi the Bill of Rights. This really historic trial,’ -‘open- gan products they want to ‘purchase, and thus help keep the ‘People 
! $ | Ur er Justice “Murphy studied. the jing at'10 a.m. on Sept. 97, in of this ‘state. working. 


| mg eg gp. books which the government had/Judge Pidard’s court in the Fed-| This is.more in step with the time’ and more suitable for a -Gov- 
DETROIT, — Anger at the charged showed . that Schneider- Sot dees will be a cage the|ernor who was elected -by a coalition ted: by labor-and which ineluded 


brutal kidnap murder in Mis- |inan believed in Sort and vio-| The Allan’ Defense -Committee,|the people’s movement for increased representation, farmers, nation- 

ae of ni bong Emmett jjence—and found that these Marx- 920 Charlevoix B'ldg., Danan eal ality: tied groups and. young people. His supporters want peace and are 

ep is erupting into action jj. - ‘writings contained no suchjhas issued a new appeal for the| foes of McCarthyite reaction and war. 

= proof. He held thgt a naturalized|funds necessary: to. conduct anj © We don't profess to know the Governor's aspirations but we 
The largest church in Detroit. |American could not be deprived|adequate legal and public de-| think that.Labor can’t stand: uncritically by while the man they help- 

of his citizenship simply because|fense. While contributions have'ed elect is so much out of step. 

he was a Communist. come in form many ‘parts. of the | Times are changing, Governor Williams has te change too, but : 

_ Now—12 years later—a eecnieg country. -Detroiters ‘have lagged. certainly not in McCarthy and Pegler's direction.- 

‘Communist faces denaturalization, — ————————————— —————————— ~ | 


for having read the same and | 
'}similar books. Obviously Allan Hear an sveotteniiin report « on The Big Four Meeting — A = 


bir ror Pea a "avocacy a | oe . Step Toward Peace” 
eee peed one = in hist _ JOE CLAR K 


Smith Act trial alimost two. young es Gon be mane Editor, tgictand Worker 


my 
ai 
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ago. | | 
Thus Judge Picard, who sen-|f 
|tenced Allan-ta four and one hali) | 
{years imprisonment for “ | 

acy to teach and advocate” ‘undecill 

the Smith Act, will be. faced with af 

the ; question Bue - OF 
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By ROB F. HALL SUMNER, MISS. 
. THE EASY iababenality which marked the opening two days of the trial of two white men.for the lynch-murder 


of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till seemed to falter after the jury of nine farmers, two carpenters and an insurance man 
was selected. The change was in the making as the prosecution staff went into the business ‘of weeding out of the venire 


relatives, friends and assorted well-wishers of the defendants, to pick a jury which would ‘give the state a fair trial, too.” 
But the tension became! ‘while another in cowboy. boots | are full-time residents, most va 


: : ) noticeable when District At-| shoots an imaginary cap pistol. {cently calculated at 660. 
, : torney Gerald Chatam indi-| On the row behind them, be-| Some 50 are newspaper and 
; : cated his intention to sum-jyond the railing, are six other, magazine writers, cartoonists, illus- 
members of the ae in a long trator, photographers-and TV cam- 
y 


1 u "5 ‘ b : 3 : sa gga ocr ta the mn Ee | line: unsmiling, soberly watching! eramen.. More,than a hundred are 
named, to bolster the states case. |i, proceedings and fanning them-, members of tHe jury panel. from 
" . | selves in ‘quest of relief from the} which the 12 jurors were drawa. 
ROY BRYANT and J. W. Milam oppressive heat. 'An undetermined number are rc!a- 
are not the unworried men they|~ For this is the trial which heii tives and neighbors of Milam and 

appeared to be when they entered! drawn several hundred people to! Bryant. 3 


court Monday morning, smiling | this little court house town as if} Among the spectators at the trial 
and waving to friends. Now Mi-/| drawn by a magnet. is a delegation from Detroit headed 


lam smokes nervously as he holds} They stand in the shade. of the by Rep. Charles C. Diggs (D-Mic’:) 
one of his two children on his lap,| oak and cedar trees which ring and including Basil Brown, atto:- 
nh and his wife, fondling the other,| courthouse square or they sit at} ney and James Del Rio, business 


is grim and eo: Bryant}the base of a statue of the confed-| man. Rep. Diggs said he bad come 
sits phlegmatically besides his wife, erate soldier or they lounge on the| “to observe” and would make no 


“Guar as inc eee Lee matter Oot, Zi 1947, at the poss | 21-year-old Carolyn Bryant, whose steps of 45-year-old. and now some-} statements. until later. 

BBP come a that _ sear yg ‘wolf = dilapidated oo house. | * 

| | ; lwwhistled at her started the un-|Those who are lucky get seats at “Ur Ear age 

Vol. XX, No. 39 _ SEPTEMBER 25, 1955) folding of this _ po ga eapeny: +|the trial which és proceeding in|, ge “ peg Px: Rage by ene 
sie suall Heys, mme and their neigh- 


(16 Pages) ee Price 10 Cents' She holds one o 


mer at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of Merch: ‘3. 1879 


h the big court chamber on the sec-, bors, who stand stolidly and un- 


— floor of the two-story build- yiekling in line waiting for’, the 
e doors of the courtroom to be open- 


; " ed by d ies hich ti me 
IT 1S HOT as blazes, which is ’ oily iat at which time thy 
file quietly into the room and teke 


ood for the cotton, but it trans- th ; the ‘bee ; z 
orms the congested sweating court eir seats In the two rows at tus 
. left-rear which have. traditionally 


room into an oven, and no ene by : 4 for N, 
without an especially good_reason| &eM reserved tor Negroes in this 
| Segregated sae 


leaves the shade of the courthouse 


square for the sun-baked street or | 
the one-story. shops which surround | SUMNER vache not to. une 
derstand why this trial has attract- 


the square. 
ed so much attention far beyond 


Still there is a constant going 
and coming, for there are more peo” the bounds of’ the state, bringivg 


ple visiting in ‘Sumner than there’ (Continued on Page 13) 


If You're Not 
Herding Sheep 


Among the Worker subscribers to whom we sent 
booklets io aid in the Fund ‘Appeal, was one who herds 
sheep amid the lonesome stretches of Montana. He re- 
turned the coupon booklet, saying he could not use it since 
he was alone in the mountains and saw none but sheep. 


Total received, as of Wednesday noon--$ 5,620 
Still to go ______ ihc onde “aha cnscaan up Laas yea eth $58, 380° 
Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 


Station, New York ac! 3, N.Y. - 


These, somehow, were not responsive to Thé Worker's 


: : | plea for $64,000, despairing though it may be. 
“ASSIGN MENT U S. A Our Montana shncohebier dit basonetiae: enclose $10 


of his own, with a “hope to do better later.” 


eS | : : | f M | The. point of the story‘is this : Most of us are not 
qo e gy a r Ve O a rve S sheepherders, and are not isolated. on lonely mountains. 
We see people, lots of them.-Many—a surprising number, 
By JOSEPH NORTH who sheds his carefully pressed paperman in a crowd. The doc- | jn-fact—would:-not-be averse to aiding The Worker, would: 
The printroom is a world clothes, his bow-tie and starched — tor, I have always fancied, car- even welcome the chance. 
unto itself. The men who work © shirt when he comes to: work ried the badge of his profession \“ If- just a couple ‘of RE ee you—our readers— 


- at the -stone or at the lino and takes his place at the table in his manner as distinctly as 
‘isthdas are edok* esd they call the “stone,” which is _though.it were printed on a cel- would undertake NOW .- to. collect for. the entire $30 
men, as they evidently must be, metal now, but which remains -luloid badge pinned to his lapel. | worth of coupons, we would reachy that $64; 00° in. short- 


‘for you can” sal I we na pas py > order. 

| i: am oe . i bi te. re to Be ne 8 right : Maybe it means going out ‘of your way a bit, givin g 

iece of hot : _ command on Page 13) some thought to who. among your neighbors, ‘friends, : 

istory in tie —,| shop-mates, relatives, former associates, might contribute, 

_ hens Pee: be ecb a : spending | a few hours to go see them. Surely, it's: 

_ worth it to keep our paper going. - 

But don’t wait to send your own contribution: in or 

those: of others, even: if you haven't yet raised the full ate x 

You can keep going, - 

In the ewe weeks since we intone the appeal, sev- 

‘ eral readers. have~ ited a total of about $5600. 
is} Or less: than 10 percent. The-contribu-. _ 
ye notes emrersins' a. of. eit ie 


Ke century downstairs: 2 cause. t bean 
he he pa be dns i nervous — 


Bis 
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By CAR* HIRSCi! — 
~ CHICAGO. — In the 1955 
contract which they ratified this 
week, 40.000 Interuational Har- 
vester workers actusliv harvest- 
ed the fruits of unity. 

The first test for the’ Har- 
vester workers since they united 
under the banner of the CIO 
United Auto Workers revealed 
their ability to wrest major 
gains from a corporation con- 
sidered among the toughest. 

While one union leader point- 
ed out that “we didnt win 
everything we went in for,” the 
total package, which included 
economic gains of 34 cents, was 
considered one #f the most sig- 
nificant contracts megotiated in 


this so-called “big money’ year. 
* 


IN CONTRAST to the broken 
strike of 1952, when the Har- 
vester workers were divided in 
two unions, the four - week 


strike which began Aug. 23 was‘ 


marked by a high degree of 
unity and union strength. 

The workers were able to win 
back some of the lost 1952 wage 
benefits, mcluded in an _ eco- 


nomic package of ll cents 


— 


across the board, two six-cent 
annual improvement boosts, the 
full auto formula layoff pay; 
boosts for the skilled trades run- 
ning up to 18% cents, raises 
which eliminate the five - cent 
geographical wage dilierential 
which has existed in six plants. 
Of equal significance was a 
long series of items covering 
daywork. and piecework rate- 
setting, classifications, seniority, 
union security. 


SOME of these agreements 
marked compromises with the 
company. Others were. issues 
which remain unsettled and 
which will likely become the 
basis for in-plant and chain- 
wide struggles in the months 
ahead. 

For the first time, the Har- 
vester workers won a full union 
‘shop. They also won the right 
to strike over new issues arising 
out of the setting of rates. 

There were indications that 
the. Harvester workers, return- 
ing to their jobs Monday, will 
have to battle out questions of 
seniority, speedup, some wage 
inequities. The. controversial 
matter of classifications was_ left 


in a “frozen’ -state. 
-* 


THE | SETTLEMENT pro- 
vided ~ the payment of griev- 


ance committeemen for negotia- 
tions, an item which was lost by 
the former FE-UE locals after 
the 1952 strike. However, the 
new settlement compromised on 
a plan for two-step grievance 
procedure. 


The three-year contract in- 
cluded these major provisions: 

1. An immediate cash boost 
of 11 cents an hour across-the- 
board. 

2. An increase for the second 
and third years of the contract 
of 2% percent, beginning at six 
cents an hour. 

3. An 18%2-cent pay mecrease 
for the apprenticeable skilled 
trades. 

* | 

THERE was a compromise 
over the unions efforts to ‘ex- 
tend the coverage of this latter 
item. Additional coverage was 
won by means of a five to eight- 
cent special increase for‘all day- 
work employes in labor grades 
10 to 14. 

The -bulky package of union 
gains included the “GM_for- 
mula” supplementary unem- 
ployed benefits, the non-con- 
tributory pension plan _ corre- 
sponding to the Auto pattern, 
increased benefits in the health 
and security plan with a 52- 
week period of benefits, in- 
creases in life insurance. 


out. About 600. drivers 


e ‘Southern 


° To Organize Auto Repair 


STRIKING McLEAN Truck- 
ing Co. drivers returned to work 
in compliance 
order to end their 10-day walk- 
jected the six-year pact recom- 
mended by the company and 
union. negotiators, Superior 
Court Walter E. Johnson ruled 
that the contract, negotiated by 
the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with 14 firms in 
the Carolinas, was binding on 
ihe truckers, and issued a per- 
manent injunction against the 
strike. The union is appealing 
the injunction but cou its 


members to comply in we mean- . 


time. : 
ae | 
UNION HAIRCUTS rose to 


$1.50 in the Washington, D.C. 


area after members of. Local 
239, Journeymen Barbers Int'l 
Union AFL, voted for. the boost: 
Weekday children’s 
moved up io $1.25 and shaves 
to $1.00. 

* 


WILMINGTON, N.C. will be 


the knockoff town in the AFL 


drive to fully, organize North 
Carolina, President Barbee. of 
the state federation announced 
here. 

* 


A “CLOSER ALLIANCE” 
between American youth and 


organized labor was urged at 
the final session of the US As- 


sembly of Youth, meeting for 


six days at Oberlin College last 
week. They urged that the AFL 
and CIO set up a youth depart- 
ment, and urged the establish- 


ment of agencies to train young 


workers for special skills. 
* 


A PROPOSED $10 a year tax 
on union organizers was de- 
feated by the board of alderman 
in Winston-Salem, who 
the measure after ai avalanche 
< se protests, both AFL and 
THE AFL. STATEWIDE or- 
ganizing .drive swings into mo- 


with a court. city. 


haircuts’ 


wile @ campaign “to sign up 
every eligib e worker in the 

Union leaders approved 
an organizational effort. started 
earlier in. Durham by President 
W. M. Barbee. A major objec- 
tive of the campaign is the or- 
ganization of R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. Union leaders 
agreed this the “key to organi- 
zation” of the Sty 


ORGANIZATION of _more 
than a millioin workers in the 
auto repair and service indus- 
try is the goal of an agreement 
between the Internatiopal Asso- 
ciation’ of Machinists and the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, signed Sept. 13. Each 
union is putting $100,000 into 
the drive whic ~~ at 
the beginning on the larger bod 
repair shops, garages, and 
ers. A central known as the 

 'Teamsfer and IAM Automotive 
Coordinating Office will direct 
the drive. i 


THE SENATE subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights has 
been asked to look into the situ- 
ation in Florida where AFL 
hotel workers afe engaged in a 
six-month long strike for union 
recognition at Miami Beach by 
William F. . Schnitzler, AFL 
secretary-treasurer. Hotel union 
officials have also sought the aid 
of the-CIO Council in a “stay 
away from Miami’ move to in- 
volve groups which frequently 
hold. conventions in the resort 


city. 
* 


FIVE GM PLANTS in Onta- 
rio were shut down as 17,000 
_ workers struck Sept. 19 after re- 
jecting the company's offer of 
a 17.6 cents package in a three 
year contract. UAW negotiators 
declared that the company offer 
would still leave its workers far 
behind pay scales of GM’s main 
competitors. The com- 

‘pany’s package included a five 
cents . ly increase and an- 
other five cents an hour to sup- 


tion in va Nov. 8 element a layof pay = 


UE Vows. to Break Five- Year 


CLEVELAND. 


ites levels. ‘The six-week strike 
of East Pittsburgh’s plant against 
this retiming tactic, and the three- 
day chainwide walkout over Carey's 
head of IUE Westinghouse work- 
ers in solidarity, is 2 manifestation 
of the resistence developing in the 
TUE against the compgny union 
pattern, the convention said. 

“The basic job ahead of us is 


to break the five-year stranglehold | 
en GE. workers and to prevent its 
imposition on the 7, of the work- 
ers in our industry,” said the ‘state- 
ment of the convention. 

Declaring this struggle trans- 
cends union lines in the industry, 
|the statement says: 


: “We must redouble our efforts. 


By GEORGE MORRIS de This cacaneser eas 
. ALBERT J. F ‘ITZGERALD, president of the United Electrical Radio and IND. aso ares stp ve 2. ‘nal 


Workers, disclosed to his union’s convention that representatives of the UE and the machiné industry are “facing -a 


IUE-CIO met three times in what were supposed to be for the first time joint consultation crisis in callective bargaining’ | 
—~ | brought ‘on by GE's first 7 


of the two unions in the recent I success 
General Electric negotiations, when al in the locals in face of opposi-;i® its effert to “set a es 


° tern” that every empl 
James B. Carey, without even con- tion that was building up against my it ‘The te : 
sulting his own p star le, grabbed the} it. In some plants, like in Lynn, industry will exploit. ‘The 


wage settlement was por Be 
i a offered him by i + the ‘cousbiiey’e* leita: Gieies’ tual ne a fae cl : s 
the cooperation of the foremen 


Fitzgerald revealed that an ar- _ “Despite the promised ceopera- other major fields on the: basis of 
| who were directed through a spe- 


rangement had been in Loe for. tion and consultation, Carey ac- : ee 

such negotiations, answer | cepted the first proposal of the cial letter of the company to see * 
charges by some in a UE fhat, Company fer the lowest settlement! that their workers attended a mass THE AIM OF the company is 
its leaders have: not m: ade enough im the industry,” said Fitzgerald meeting and approved the five-jto bring conditions .that prevailed 
effort to get joint negotiations w ith | bitterly. year deal. Carey barely made the in company union days, says the 
other unions in the General Elec-} “This was net necessary. Some! two thirds vote needed for ap-|Statement. The Westingheuse Co., 
tric and Westinghouse chain ~-or' companies in- the industry had al-|proval with locals having 17,000 encouraged by GE's success with 
vad a mae, od we et — me ready settled for twice as much.”|Members voting the pact down. |Carey, invoked a “management 
fp restablish contact with sevesal| ..After Carey “made his secret} Fitzgerald did not argue against, standards in tm to retime | work | every level to re-establish co- 
of the AFL and CIO unions hold. Ideal with, GE ‘he threw his staff , Seeking unity..and ultimately a igen ashe = hea age | Operatioin and joint action on our 
into action for a lightsing approv- ‘merger, but) he said the situation! § B, < |common problems .. . for a milit- 


Meee the UE group that he had 
already signed a pact with Gen- 
‘eral Electric. 


ing contracts with GE. : 
Carey and Fitz maid ‘weld in the IUE ‘is different than ‘else- | “ant crusade to break the myayeet 

their respective delegations of _ | where. :  Semgpahols. 
a wre was set up by the & At this writing the convention 


Pe re who now demand wey 2 
ee | Fitzgerald referred to the active 
=; employer. campaign, in_ support of 
Sey the TUE when it was set up by. 
EA the CIO in 1949 to raid the UE.) 
ios | The UE head said the membership _ 
of the IVE does not like this set-| 
tlement and there is a “real fertile 
ground” in the union for’ a unity: 
movement against the companies. - 
The picture is the same in the 
™ Westinghouse chain currently in’ 
a a — Beate poage The UE has still not; eee 
] “Discussion was on @ statement’. 


SOeiyile ye “ang A * 
(Kes pur sscibladaeutiin 


three. While the IVE imember- 
and the conferences of the 
IUE-UE delegations were kept un- fe 
. der the im n that come Aug. fe 
“15 the I weak strike the GE | oe 
Boras’ if a satisfactory contract 
_ signed, Carey suddenly ' 
ecm with an announcement he. 
f ner a GE offer of a five-year 
pact, a freeze kmiting raises to ieee 
~enly three percent a year, nothing 
on supplementary unemployment 
—. which Carey listed as the § 
”" demand, ard elimination | 
of of basic contract "htt cod 
give company a right to 7” 
“Pp without limit. 
, Hor it. was with the £ SOS ccc oS 
ding they'd meet. again! yi bis ie iil 
Sone lid not ‘3. wis to , a BG: 


(ee: 2gET tom: bs: mniaay; |) mM suminislaitie sodbbobl ne) Lid Sinaa! does ec 2iisrewdior teas! 


jawas still to up a specific res- 

[aie ion on labor. unity and most 

: ont. of the UE’s top offi- 
UE’ ‘contracts cover _ 


S, ‘say the officers, the Labor 
- Depart piace the UE “as the 
- 16th. largest of the 215. interna- 

4 show me past year the UE suffer- 


‘+: soles ee 3 | 
oerobas: Inaoronoranion) dese tae 
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; d ; it Os 
Me ae 


on = Hlinois — potted General 
Latham Castle that~he drop his 
efforts to uphold state aed 
. laws have not! yet succeeded, 
was disclosed this week. 

Castle declared that “despite 


pressure” he will continue to back 


— In arguments, heard by the Appeals .Court this possibly be applied in the case of suggest an intention of resort to 
robably in the latter part of ,Claude “Lightfoot. violence.” 

sa Said the brief: “His conduct, as} . * 

disclosed by the evidence, and un-| THE APPEAL went on to show 

der the circumstances existing at that “no leader of the major polit- 

the time it was engaged in, could ical parties will be safe from the 

not give rise to any such danger. "| reach of the membership section 
The defense attorneys showed/of the Smith Act.” As proof, the 

that Lightfoot had not even been brief quoted revolutionary state- 


CHICAGO. 
Etch revealed the Claude Light-’ fall, 
foot conviction as the most dan-| Octo 
| gerous aggression. yet attempted) Some of the main points de- | 
up the state of Pennsylvania in its! against the Bill of Rights, the| veloped in the brief were the fol- | 
appeal before the U.S: Supreme} Communist leader's defense !aw- lowing: ) 
Court. ©. yers this week asked for a re-| 1. The verdict was not support- 

Pennsylvania is seeking in this} versal .by _the .U.S.° Court _of| ed by the evidence, neither by the} 
case to reverse a court decision} Appeals. books quoted during the trial nor 
which threw out a state sedition}. The 90-page brief, based mainly} by the eight key government wit-|accused“of illegal acts or of par- Iments by the founder of the Demo- 
law under which Steve Nelson was|on a disclosure of how this con-| nesses, all of them professional in-' ticipating in a so-called. conspiracy, |cratic Party, Thomas Jefferson, and 
convicted. The Pennsylvania ef-;viction violates fundamental Amer-' formers whose livelihood depended nor was the prosecution able to|also quoted the Republican Party 
fort to restore this thought-con-| ican liberties, was prepared by at- on their ability to tell stories which’ show any “evil intent” by the de. founder, Abraham Lincoln, as up- 
trol law has been backed up by’ torneys John J. Abt, George W.| would lead to the conviction of fendant. ‘holding the peoples revolution 
a —€ of states, including I)-J Crockett Jr., and Pearl M. Hart. | Communist leaders. | * right, “whenever they shall grow 

The appeal was dimed at turn-| 2. The membership clause of the; THE BRIEF declared: “So far weary of the existing government.” 

Castle said that he hag been re-| ing back the attempt by the gov-| Smith Act is unconstitutional on | as the record discloses, his: Significantly, the brief was com- 
ceiving messages urging that Il-|ernment to establish the doctrinc| its face. speeches, , teachings, conversations pleted on Constitution Day. Its 
linois withdraw from the case in of guilt-by-association through use; 3. The membership clause was and writings over a 20-year period | defense of the basic U.S. law 
the interest of labor. and the peo-| of the so-called membership clause | misapplied in this case since there are dewoid of any. advocacy of vVio- |; against the violations which have 
ple. Further efforts were also be-| of the Smith Act. This clause was| was no proof of a so-called-“clear lence for any purpose much less/ arisen during a period of war 
ing made throughout the state to| used for the first time in the Chi-| and present danger” and the case| for the purpose of overthrowing! hysteria and McCarthyité incite- 
get Castle to withdraw from the! cago trial of Lightfoot last Janu-| has developed “in the context of; the government. ‘ment was considered an impertant 
case before the oral arguments are 2ry. The defense brief showed how] a world situation which holds out} “True, the defendant has been blow toward the further reclaim- 
heard next month. this clause violates the First and the hope of a ie peace.” critical of many aspects of the ing of civil liberties. 

The Hlimois attorney general pea Amendments to the U.S. foreign and domestic policies of|' “The conviction im this case is 
however, told newsmen he would! Constitution “because it imputes THE BRIEF dealt in some de- the national administration, has- incompatible with the spirit and 
defy Bisse protests. “Should the | guilt, solely by reason of associa-| tail with the improvement in in- expressed his admiration of the | the letter of the Bill. of Rights,” 
judgement of .theh Pennsylvania’ tion. ternational relations following the: Soviet Union, and has stated his | the defense attorneys argued, “Far 
tribunal be upheld,” he said, “the * IGeneva “summit” conference’ belief in the ultimate establish-| from promoting the security ef the 
validity of Hlinois anti-subversive} IT WAS expected that oral = “where the leaders of the West|ment of socialism in the United nation, affirmance would only 
laws also would be endangered.” guments on the appeal will be | and the Soviet Union explored. the | States. serve to handicap us in the ‘contest 


~lavenues and established proce-| “However, unpopular or even for the hearts and minds of men.” 
* ges eo , 0 f dures for the peaceful settlement| repugnant some of the defendan’ts' The brief asked that the Ap- 
steel Union Post 


of differences.” It was pointed out} views may be in present-day Amer-} peals Court either direct a judg- 
that even the use of the “ctear! ica and however intemperate this! ment of acquittal of Lichtfoot ‘by 
and present danger” doctrine in Court may consider some of his|the. lower court or dismiss the 
other Smith Act cases could not remarks, they do net so much as indictment. 

By HAROLD CASTLE ‘at one time, a jewelry store credit 
. GARY, Ind.—The Gary Post- man. They claim that steelworkers | 
Tribune reported this week the would be better served by a man 
selection of James }. O'Connor as) whose background better oer 


chairman of Illinois-Indiana Dis-|ped him to understand the pro 
trict 31's “rank and file committee|lems of steel workers. Moloney, 
te elect Joseph P. Moloney” as they saw, worked with Phil Mur- 


f 


es a 


McCarthyites Meet Here 
In Praise of Sen. Dirksen 


CHICAGO. — A newly-organiz- | pen unless they too. support Eisen- jan individual who acdvoeates t).e 


vice-president of the United Steel 
Workers of America. 

“Moloney workers,” -said_ the 
Post-Tribune, “are prepared to 
make a strong bid for the area’s 
estimated 50,000 steelworker votes 
in international ‘election to 
held Oct. 25.” 

Moloney is being | opposed by 
Howard R. Hague, a_ personal 
friend of president David J. Mc- | 
Donald. Hague is now serving as |, 
administrative assistant™ in the: 
union office in Pittsburgh. One of 
the -campaign points of the Mo- 
loney. supporters is that Hague 
has rfecsnt been an office man and 


I nee 


‘ icc htalie North preets the 
Green family on the occasion of 
Gil Green's 49th birthday and 
pledges to increase our activi- 
ties in behalf of a peaceful dem- 


. ocratic 
On? 


DR: HARRY F. WARD on “Geneva and 
the New Worla Situation,’’ Friday, Sept. 
30, at 8:15 p.m., Midland Hotel, 172 W. 
Adams. Adm. $1, tax included. Chicago 
‘Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 


—~— amcantie 


: 


——e 


be | spend his time talki 


‘were being distributed in the area 


ray on the original Steelworkers’ 
Organizing Committee in the 
thirties. 


- O'CONNOR 
Moloney will visit the Gary area 
on Oct. 4,.5 and 6. He plans to 
ng to groups 
of steel.-workers in vet to stimu- 
late interest in his campaign and 
to discuss the problems of the 
steelworkers in this area. O’Con-| 
nor also told the press that he is 
setting up headquarters in Gary at 
603 Washington St., 
Chicago at 3456 Michigan Avenue ; 
this week. 
Moloney material, 
about his record, buttons, 


statements 
etc., 


by the O'Connor Committee. Lo- 
‘cal shop committees, it is reported, 
‘have been organized in Inland| 
Stee] and in the Gary Youngstown } 
Sheet and Tube rer fe 


“|loney. In the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Local he failed of nom- 
mation by nine votes. 

The Post-Tribune reported that 
Moloney qualified for nommation 
on the basis of nominations from 
240 locals in the international. 
Only 40 local nominations are 
neecssary. 


ne 


| 


4 


Come to a Symposium on 


“GENEVA — AND 
- JOSEPH CLARK 


AFTER” 


election. 


Dirksen 
Hilton Hotel last week-end. Leader ex-Gov. 
‘of the group is Harry T. Evering- Georgia. 


ized front of pro-fascist organiza-| | hower. 
| tions, self-styled as We The Peo- 


announced that ple, gave Illinois Republican Sen. 
Everett M. Dirksen a hearty send- 


off on his 1956 campaign for res 


. The 


oup .of several ‘Mnindead 
ackers met at the Conrad ° 


ham, who makes a living supply- | 


‘ing employers with 
and in East printed tracts. ~~. 


The small}. 
‘Indiana Forge local endorsed Mo- : 


Foreign Editor of the Daily Worker, will make 


FA 


a first-hand report on what he obeerved at the 
Big ‘Four Conference. 


tg, Pe 


“Editor of the Hlinois Edition of The "Warlier. 


will report on his. 
“covering the visit of 


teur through the. Midwest 
the Soviet farm delegation. 


SUTHERLAND HOTEL | 
4659 South Drexel 


Friday, October 14,$ P.M. 


'<"ADMISSION 50 CENTS” 


_ Auspices: Freedom of 
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| Dist.) a tg teceived -when he 
mo no 


Hest of 
fascist 


country except the dwindling band 


anti-union 


adopted’ a 


The _ organization 
which _re- | 


|series of resolutions 


peated the editorial tirades of the 
Chicago Tribune. They denounced |- 


every political grouping in’ the 
of the supporters of Sen. Joseph.’ ay 
‘McCarthy. 

* 
WE THE PEOPLE backed the 
Dirksen - sponsored bill. which 
would reduce the income taxes for. 
the wealthiest families in the U.S., 
and put a greater burden of taxa- 
tion on those in the medium and 
lower earnings brackets. This Dirk- 
sen bill provides for a 25. percent 
limit on income tax rates. 


sessions was Fred E. Busbey, —_ 


can Congressman, who was de- 
feated in 1954 in his effort to get. 
reelected in Chicago’s 3rd distfict. 


The one GOP Congressman who 
was reelected in. 1954 from Chica- 
go, Rep. Timothy Sheehan (1]th 


-keynoter. Sheela, 
election by the narrow- 


“1 


have Truman or Stevenson or Ke- line, 
jfauver-in the White House?” He abel may be tacked on him.” 


end-|* 


from McC arthyites, inclu 
mer Indiana Congressman Samuel; 
Pettingill, Sen. William E. Jenner,! 
Gov. J. Bracken Lee of Utah and tionary Illinois Senator was o 


tween We the People and a group! 
called the Abraham Lincoln Na- 
tienal Républican Club, headed by . 
|Edgar C. Bundy. 


é Prominent ine the two days of: leaders of this steel commun 
| Ralph Hyndman, 
reactionary former former Republi-) week at the age of 66. 


| 


shocked the pro- 
| g by indicating that | 

the was pinning his 1956 election 

hopes on President ccceuunatoes 


¥* 


. 


‘THE SO-CALLED Solwesition. 
gave him the: silent treatment, and. 
re him as a ren-}| 


virtually 
egade from _ the - right-wing be- raised in a stee¥ and coal mining 
pace ae tte deloing. af OR Rivet town in Nova Scotia, . where he by many 


hower camp. : 


\ ot, ts: well known as.an outstanding 
| progressive.’ Because : of her work 


| 


fined by Bund 


| visions of the’ McCarran Act. 


“How would you like to'New Deal, Fair Deal or Left Deal 
even though a Republican 


| However, one of the few ean- 
tings didates wholeheartedly approved 
for-:by such grodpings close to the 
fascist fringe is Sen. Dirksen. It 
mee disclosed that the ultra-reac- 
n- 

Talmadge efiing his reelection campaign sie 
this week after spending his vaea- 
tion period with Sen. McCarthy 


in Wisconsin. _ 
* 


EVERINGHAM declared in 
ponerse the We thé People or- 
eco gation “This is not 2 new po- 

y; it is even better. It 

is a ee to the people for action in | 
both major. parties. 2 


ked them. 
The gathering received 


ding 


Herman 


THERE is a close kinship be- 


Their political outlook was de- | fitic 
in these terms: 
“We do not believe in voting for 


Hyndman Dies, Steel 


Workers Pay Tribute — 


GARY, Ind.—One of the out-,machinist, and as .a journeyman 


: 
standing labor and progressive'came to Gary in 1924. He has 
ity,, worked at his -trade in the steel 


died- here last, mills from that time until shertly 
before his death. Since.1933, he 


other, worked at the Youngstown Sheet 
funeral & Tube plant in East Chicago. 
A utiion man all his lifé, Hynd- 


Many steelworkers and 
friends attended the la 
at the Gary Episcopal Church and 


‘paid tribute to the union ieniter’s man was one of the founders of 


who: was one of: the founders of the CIO steelworkers unjon. He 
the. United _ Steelworkers of; was one of the first presidents of 
America. - | the CIO: steelworkers local at. the 

Mrs: Katherine Hyndman, wife} ¥.S.&T. plant, and became the 


-of the deceased workingclass lead-|secretary of the Lake County In- 
-dustrial Union Council. 


| © Scotch and Irish ‘parentage, 
in the struggle for peace, civil, Hyndman came from a large work- - 
rights and democracy, Mrs. Hynd-' ingclass family. His father was a 
man ‘was jailed for 10 months in coal miner and: two of his brothers — 
1953 under the deportation oe died in the steel mills. 


munity and- labor cleader,. and_ his 


loss to the steel area was. “mourned 
thousands of Negro. and 
a ‘ worked 

of a 


Hyndman was a respected com- 
Ralph Hyndman was born and, | 


white” werkers *whs 
with bin ni here. for, a qua MS loey 


10} HG “aed ite 4 


bscepagacel vous in his: early teens 


ig | mn 
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— Anti-b 


CHICAGO. 
_ Bradley will tell a mass meeting 
this Sunday afternoon, Sept. 25, 
the full story of the Mississippi 
trial of the lynchers of her 14- 
year-old son, Emmett Till. . 
The city-wide ‘rally spon- 
sored by the. National Associa- 
tion for the .Advancement of 


Colored ‘People, will begin at ~ 


3:30 p.m. im the Metropolitan 


Community Church, Sou th 


Parkway and 4lst- Street. 
Groups throughout the city 
were this week lg ee a 


mobilization to make the Sun- 


day alternoon meeting a gigan- © 


tic protest against the lack of 
the federal government action 


in the Till case. 
* 


“WE CALL for immediate 
enactment of a federal. anti- 
lynch law and the intervention 
of the federal government to 
guarantee free etéctions in Mis- 
sissippi and an end to the. reign 
of terror there against Negro 
citizens, declared Rev. T. 


Griffin, chairman of the NAACP. 


Northside unit, in a wire to 
President Eisenhower. 

More than 1,500 people over- 
crowded the rally of the North 
Side group at: St. .Matthews 
Church last. week. With \ the 
church filled to capacity, hun- 
dreds filled the street. to hear 
the speakers over the loud- 
speaker. 

! * 
* Mrs. Bradley, who was then 
preparing to go to the -trial in 
Summer, Mississippi, to face the 


Se are 


ugust 

MRS. CORA PATTON pres- 
ident of the Chicago branch 
NAACP, pointed to “the need 


for strengthening and building 
the neighborhood units of the 


erted t 


NAACP in Chicago, not only to 
win justice in Mississippi, but 
to end -once and for all the 
racist attacks on Negro resi- 


dents at Trumbull-Park Homes.” 
Ev 


inde Sept. 


onstration against lynchin 
tempts . 


rally on the South Side. 


Plan Sessions on 


UN, Peace Here 


CHICAGO. — Advances to- 


~ ‘ward world peace following the 


Geneva Conference will be cele- 
brated and discussed thrpughout 
the Chicago area in a series of 
events to be climaxed on United 
Nations Day, Oct. 24. 

A number of organizations, in- 


cluding the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, 116 S$. Michi- 


_ gan, and the American Associa- 


tion for United Nations, 111 W. 
Jackson Blvd., announced a series 


of discussions dealing. with in- 


ternational relations. 

The Chicago UN group will 
hold a United Nations Festival 
on Sunday, Oct. 23, at Thorne 
Hall, 740 N. Lake Shore Drive, 


Leaders Cite Threat 
To U. S. Constitution 


CHICAGO. — A group of 30 
Chicago area citizens issued a 
Constitutional Day statement last 
week commending the Hemming 
Committee for its project to sur- 
vey violations of the 
Rights and other amendments. 
The signed statement appeared 
as-an ad in last Saturday’s edi- 
tion of the Chicago Daily News. 

The signers included John B. 


Thompson, dean, Rockefeller 
Memorial Chapel; Lafayette 
Marsh, Rabbi Joseph Strauss, 
Professor A. J. Carlson, Bishop 
W. J. Walls, A. E. M. Zion 
Church; Thomas L. Slater, sec- 
retary. - treasurer, Carpenters 
Union, Local (1: Leon Beverly, 
president, United Packinghouse 
Workers, Local 347; A. Eustace 
Haydon, “Chicago Ethical So- 
ciety: H. R. Bra ana, University 
of Illinois, and Rev. Alva Thom 

kins, Olivet Presbyterian Chure h. 


The statement warned against 
the “trend toward fixing “guilt by 
association’,” and aed a num- 
ber pf national eases which 
threaten Constitutional liberties. 
- Among the threats to civil lib- 
erties, it quoted the veto ‘mes- 
_ gage of President ‘Truman, char- 


: acterizing the McCarran Act as. 


a clear and present: danger to 
dat institutions” and pointed out 
that 12 organizations, including 


Bill of . 


™ 


Dr. Ward 4 to > Talk 


On World Outlook | 

CHICAGO. — A meeting on 
Friday evening, Sept. 30, will 
feature Dr. Harry 


Union Theologi gical ~ Seminary, 


‘who -will igs "Geneva. and 


the New World Situation.” 
The. meeting is. at the Mid- 


“Hehe Hotel, 172. W. Adarns, at . 
| | _ .- istration - of am: AFL members S 


8:15 pm. 


Ward, of | 


- Thomas J 


a labor union, have ben cited. 

The case of Claude Lightfoot, 
Chicago Communist leader, the 
first person to be convicted for 
mere membership under the 
Smith Act was given as another 
example of prosecution based on 
“guilt by association.” 


* with cca at 2, 4:30 and 7 
o—— K 


SPEAKERS will include pres- 


ent and former UN delegates - 


Laird Bell, Edith Sampson and 
Archibald Carey, Jr., with TV 


commentator Austin Kiplinger 


and columnist Irv Kupcinet as 
master of ceremony. . 
The festival will feature gos- 


pel singer Mahalia Jackson and a 
ozen vocal agd dance grou 


from various countries .of the . 


United Nations. 
This celebration will be one 


of many here marking the 10th: 


anniversary of UN. Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley this week officially 
ae sey United Nations Day, 

ailing the UN as “an. instru- 
ment of striving for international 
harmony and peace and a forum 
for the peaceful resolution of dif- 
ferences among men.” 


* 


DISCUSSION forums, many 
being held: in the various -Chi- 
cago communities, were to begin 
this week. The Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations issued a 
brochure urging Chicagoans to 
“join a World Politics Discussion 


. effort was. being ex- 
is week to building: the 
rally into 
Chicago’s most powerful yo 
t- 
were being made to 
bring Negro and white people 
from throughout the city to the 
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oe Enlivens — 
East-West Exchange 


CHICAGO. — The broaden-* 


ing U. S.-Soviet peaceful inter- 
change this week brought. re- 
ports from Chicagoans just re- 
turned from the Soviet Union 
and news that outstanding Soviet 
musicians will be included in 
se city’s cultural activities this 


Interchange in the home- 


building - field -will be spurred 
. by the. expected visit here of a 


delegation of Soviet housing. ex- 


Group in your community.” 

These discussion groups, meet- 
ing weekly for 10 weeks were to 
be held at two locations down- 
town, and also at. community 
centers on the Near North Side, 
the North Side,: Uptown, Lake- 
view, Rogers Park and Albany 
Park communities, the South 
Side, Hyde. Park, Beverly and Jef- 
fery Manor communities, as well 
as in 18 suburbs. 


The American Association. for 
the United Nations announced 
that its series of eight discussion 
sessions will. be held at the 
YWCA, 59 .E. Monroe, begia- 
ning Oct. 6 


perts. They were invited to the 
U. S. by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders 

_ The Allied Arts Corp., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive,” announced last 
week that a leading Soviet pian- 
ist, Emil Gilels, would be in 


‘Chicago on Oct. 21 for a recital 


at Orchestra Hall. The same, 
agency also disclosed that the 
renowned Soviet violinist, David 
Oistrakh, will also appear here 


in November. 


=. 


" Newsmen Seale on 


‘Geneva—and After’ 


CHICAGO. — Joseph Clark, 
Daily Worker Foreign 
and a member of the U. S. press 
corps which covered the recent 


‘ Geneva. “Big Four” conférence, 


speak here en Friday eve- 
g, Oct. 14, at the Sutherland 
Hotel, 4659 S. Drexel. 

The discussion will center on 
“Geneva—And After.” Also speak- 
ing will be Carl Hirsch, editor 
of the Illinois Worker, who will | 
report on the tour of the U: a - 
farm: delegation | through the 


Midwest. 
Dae 


el 


i. — 


City, 


1956 Election ph ve 


CHICAGO. — Political action 
is becoming ‘a big item on the 
AFL’s order of. business hére, 
with the October 10-14 Illinois 
State Federation of Labor con- 
vention expected to gear the 
affiliated unions for the 1956 
campaigns. 

The convention, 
this year in Rock Island, . will 
have a speakers’ listed weighted 
with political figures, including 
some of the traditionally labor- 
backed candidates who will be 
in the running next year. 


. With the ending of its sum- 


mer recess next week, the Chi-» 


cago Federation of Labor will 
also begin turning toward elec- 
toral. matters: The CFL's pollit- 
‘jeal arm, the 
branch of. Labor's League for 
Political. Action, has already 


‘begun. some of the campaign 


preliminaries. | 
oe 


LLPE COUN TY 


chairman 


ginning on the checking of reg- 


a es 5 eae 


to be held 


Cook. County 


; Murray annougced : 


this’ week that--work | was. -be- 


ficial. precinct voters’ Ksts is- 
sued by the Board of Election 
Commissioners. 


After the check is made, 
each affiliated AFL union re- 
ceives a report on which of. its 
members are still not registered, 
and it is-wp to the union to take 


steps to get them qualified to 
vote. Even though this is a long 


and laborious ws the LLPE © 


has found that it “pays off” in 
terms of getting a fa er parti- 
cipation of 
the voting. 


IN A LETTER to ‘all local 
unions this week, Murray de- 


clared: “The follow-up on. this 
«procedure is the distribution of 


voting records of candidates. 
We don't -tell -union members 


how te vote—we do tell. them 


ies: they. should vote: for. cer- 


the coming 


the membership in . 


* 


_cuic ACO. | clo. United 
Auto Workers ebdauas ahd 


a a ee 


a 
~ 
4 
es 


tain candidates on the basis of 
their records.” 


In order to finance this work, ; 
the LLPE here has opened a - 


campaign for $1-per-member 
funds in all local unions. This 
money will be used throughout 
campaign in sup- 
at a labor-backed candidates 
ess and for state of- 

rabies E county secretary 
Earl ‘Gale also announced that 
speakers were already available 
to local unions to discuss the 


- coming elections. 


The county LLPE has been 
virtually dormant since the 
Nevember, 1954 congressional 
elections. However, the election 
of Murray as county chairman 
and the addition of Paul Dorf-_ 


man-and George Bynum as vice- 


chairmen has -been part of a 


. move. to revitalize the organiza- . | 


tion. Murray, an offiicial of the 
International - Brotherhood ** of 
Electrical Workers, is > the 
brother -of Democratic Rep. 
James C. Murray of the Third 
District in Chicago. 7 

* ce 
- MEANWHILE, AFL leaders 
in Chicago and downstate were 
preeparing for the biggest con- 
vention in the history: of the H- 
linois State. Federation of..La- 
bor. Some 1,800 delegates are 
expected to attend the week of 
sessions in the State Armory at 
Rock Island. Another 800: guests 
are also expected, according ‘to 
President. Reuben G, Soder- 
strom. 


Political aetion is one e the 
topics included in the. 100 or 
more resolutions. which have. 
been submitted by ISFL - affi- 
liates. pied state: ——— em- 


bl - 


es er, 


tion at the new Broadview plant 


of. International. Harvester. At 


this. depot in the western 
, the workers woted 222 
for the UAW-CIO; 82 for the 


_ AFL United Auto. Workers’ and + 


one vote for. “nd union.” 
~ "The: ution paid. a’ tribute. to 


- View. socciulitels elie, ly 
sri representative | 


Tn Decatur, the. UAW-CIO 
w Cate villa at b | 


with the: of- -. “The UAW-010 aeptan leo ig i taint asa “ni 
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By ROB F. HALL. SUMNER, MISS. 
THE EASY labisniadery which marked the opening two days ‘of the trial of two white men for the lynch-murder 


of 14-y ear-old Emmett Louis Till seemed to falter after the jury of nine farmers, two carpenters and an insurance man 
was lected, The change was in the making as the prosecution staff went into the business of weeding out of the venire 


relatives, friends and assorted well-wishers of the defendants, ‘to pick a jury which would “give the state a fair trial, too.” 

But the tension became|~ 
noticeable when District At- 
torney Gerald. Chatam indi- 
cated his intention to sum- 


jmon more witnesses, then un- 
named, to bolster the state's case. 
* | 


ROY BRYANT and J. W. Milam 


while another in cowboy boots are full-time rekideote, most re- 
shoots an imaginary cap pistol. ~|cently calculated at 660. 

On the row behind them, be-| Some 50 are newspaper and 
yond the railing,. are six other magazine writers, cartoonists, illus- 
members of the family in a long! trators, photogra hers and TV cam- 
line, unsmiling, eres 8 watching| eramen. More than a hundred are 
the proceedings and fanning them-| members of the jury panel from 
selves in quest of reliet from the! which the 12 jurors were drawn. 
oppressive heat. An undetermined number are rela- 
Se ceem |are not the unworried men -they|. For this is the trial which has| tives and neighbors of Milam and 

zig | appeared to be when they entered| drawn several hundred people to} Bryant. 
jcourt Monday morning, smiling | this little court house town as if/ Among the spectators at the tria 
and waving to friends. Now Mi-}|drawn by a magnet. is a delegation from Detroit headed 
lam smokes nervously as he holds} They stand in the shade of the’ by Rep. Charles C: Diggs (D-Mic’s) 
one of his two children on his lap,|oak and cedar trees which ring and including Basil Brown, attor- 
and his wife, fondling the other,| courthouse square or they sit at;ney and James Del Rio, business 
is grim and a ee Bryant|the base of a statue of the confed-| man. Rep. Diggs said he had come 
sits phlegmatically besides his wife, erate soldier or they lounge on the| “te observe” and would make no 
21-year-old Carolyn Bryant, whose steps of 45-year-old and now some-| statements. until later. 

* that yy oor ae ‘wolf ea cna a house. * 
whistied at her starte é€ un-} Those who are luc et seats at aes 
folding of this gruesome tragedy.|the trial which is A a ellie te AND there are also kinsmcn 
of Emmett Till and their neigia- 
She holds one of their small boys, ' the big court chamber on the sec- bors, who stand ‘stolidly and vn- 
‘ond . floor of the two- story build- yielding in line waiting for the 


ing. + doors of the courtroom to be open- 


IT 1S HOT as blaves which ig 0 by deputies, at which time th-y 


nad for the cotton. but ih tran’ file quietly into the room and take 


their seats in the two rows at the 
orms the congested sweating court 
S g left-rear which have. traditionally 


room into an oven, and no ONE |) oe ea Neer eae 
without an especially. good reason) °©© Tesetved for Negroes In ENS 
segregated land. 
* 


leaves the shade of the courthouse 
square for the sun-baked street or 
the one-story shops which surround | 
| the square. 

Still there is a constant going’ 
and coming, for there are more peo- 
ple gists in Sumner than there! 


If You're Not | 
Herding Sheep 


Among the Worker subscribers to whom we scat 
booklets to.aid in the Fund Appeal, was one who herds 
sheep amid the lonesome stretches of Montana. He’ re- 
turned the coupon booklet, saying he could not use it since 
he was alone in the mountains and saw none but shee ep. 


die aNR ERE REO a at the post 
office at New York, N. Y¥.. under the act of Merch 3. 1879 
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— - mareneenonenem 


SUMNER professes not to un- 
|derstand why this trial has attract- 
ed so much attention far beyord 
the bounds of the: state, bringing 


(Comair on Page 13) 


_ fms st ue 
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Total received, as of Wednesday noon--$ 5,620 
Stull to go > 
Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 


Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 
a a 


_ These,: somehow, were not responsive to The Workers 
plea for $64,000, despairing though it may be. 

‘Our Montana sheepherder did, heseneas. enclose $10 
of his own, with a “hope to do better: later.” 

The point of the story is this : Most of us are not 
dcophadars and are not isolated on lonely mountains. 
We see people; lots of them. Many—a surprising number, 
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‘who sheds his carefully pressed 
clothes, his bow-tie and starched 
shirt when he comes to work 
and takes his place at the table 
they call the “stone,” which is 


By jOSEPH NORTH | 
The printroom is’ a world 
unto itself. The men who work 
at the stone or at the linotype 
machines are tool, measured - 
men, as they evidently must be, now, but which remains 
| of granite in many parts 


OF the country. He tices his 
| eraft like an’ artist, definitely the - 
a a man who makes the job 
Le. Took easy so familiar is he with 
the problems his calling poses. 

~ Thave always: admired printers 

Fat eir ways. seems al- 
—; s to be a bit of Poor Richard 
oe : them. all, old Ben’ Franklin 


e <— 
pon’ 
aggmae amoug nations. 


’ 
- 1 ° 
> . af a P 4 


ES seem to me to | 


went down in- history as the ~| 
devil who became: a - 


paperman in a crowd. The doc- . 


tor, I have always fancied, car- 
ried the badge of his profession 
in his manner as distinctly as 
though. it were printed on a cel- 


luloid badge pinned to his lapel. . 


As I say, these are impressions, 
always subject to change. I can 


be as wrong ‘as you are right™ 


(Continued on Page 13) . 
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in fact—would not be.averse to aiding-The Worker, would 
even welcome the chance. 

If just a couple of thousand of you—our readers— 
would undertake. NOW to collect for the entire $30 
= of coupons, we would reach that $64,00 in short 
order 

Maybe it means. going out of your way a bit, giving 
_ thought to who among your néi rs, frie ) 

mates, relatives, former associates, might contribute, 
a, spending” a few hours to go see. them. Surely, its 

our paper going. 

- But at oe to send your own contribution in or 
those of others, even if you haven’ t yet raised the full simed 
ae can k : 

In he feo wae Since we initiated the appeal, sev> 
a readers have contributed a total of about $5600 — 
{as of Wednesday)—~or. less. than 10 percent. The contribu-. 

tions, and the ‘tab notes. accompanying many of ass 
freee been most heart-warming. ) 

But, as yet, the tempo-is too slow . se 
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By CAR« HIRSCI! 


CHICAGO. — In the 1955 
eontract which they ratified this 
week, 10 060 Interuational Har- 
vester workers actusliv harvest- 
ed the fruits of unity. 

The first test for the Har- 
vester workers since they united 
under the bahner of the CIO 
United Auto Workers revealed 
their ability to wrest major 
gains from a corporation con- 
sidered among the toughest. 

While one union leader point- 
ed out that “we didnt win 
everything we went in for,” the 
total pac » ok & which . included 
economic gains of 34 cents, was 
considered one of the most sig- 
nificant contracts negotiated in 
this so-called “big money’ year. 

~ 


. JIN CONTRAST to the broken 
strike of 1952, when the Har- 
vester workers were divided in 
two unions, the four - week 


strike which began Aug. 23 was . 


marked by a high degree of 
unity and‘ union strength. 

The workers were able to win 
back some of the lost 1952 wage 
benefits, included in an_ eco- 


no-xc package of 11 cents 


Ph 
ww 
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across the ‘board, two six-cent 
annual improvement boosts, the 
full auto formula layoff pay; 
boosts for the skilled trades run- 
ning up to 18% cents, raises 
which eliminate the five - cent 
geographical wage _ difterential 
which has existed in six’ plants. 


Of equal significance was a 
long series of items covering 
daywork and piecework rate- 
setting, classifications, seniority, 
union security. 


SOME of these agreements | 


marked compromises with the 
company. Others were issues 
which remain unsettled and 
which will likely become the 
basis for in- -plant and '‘chain- 
wide struggles in the months 
ahead. 


For the first time, the lias: 
vester workers won a full union 
shop. They also won the right 
to. strike over new issues arising 
out of the setting of rates. 

There were indications that 
the Harvester workers, return- 
ing to their jobs Monday, will 
have to battle out questions of 
seniority, speedup, some wage 
inequities, The controversial 
matter of classifications was Jeft 


in ‘a “frozen” state. 
a 3 


THE SETTLEMENT _pro- 
vided for the payment of griev- 


ance committeemen for negotia- 
tions, an item which was lost by 
the former -FE-UE locals after 
the 1952 strike. However, the 
new settlement compromised on 
a plan for two-step grievance 
procedure. 


The three-year contract in- 
cluded these major provisions: 


1. An immediate cash boost | 


of 11 cents an hour across-the- 
board. 

2. An increase for the second 
and third years of the contract 
of 2% percent, beginning at six 
cents an hour. 

3. An 18%-cent pay increase 
for the apprenticeable skilled 


trades, 
* 

THERE was a compromise 
over the union's efforts to ex- 
tend the coverage of this latter 
item. Additional coverage was 
won by means of a five to eight- 
cent special increase for all 
work employes in labor grades 
10 to 14. 

The bulky package of union 
gains included the “GM _ for- | 
mula” supplementary wunem- 
ployed benefits, the non-con- 
tributory pension plan corre- 
sponding to the auto pattern, 
increased benefits in the health 
and security plan with a 52- 


STRIKING McLEAN Track- 
ing Co. drivers returned to work 
in compliance with a court > 
order to end their 10-day .walk- 
out. About 600 drivers had re- 
jected the six-year pact recom- 
mended by the company and 
union  negotiators.. Superi 
Court Walter E. Johnson oa 
that the contract, negotiated by 
the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with 14 firms in 
the Carolinas, was binding on 
the truckers, and issued a per- — 
manent injunction against the 
strike. The union is ap g 
the injunction but counselled its 
members to comply in the mean- 
time: 

) * 

UNION HAIRCUTS rose to 
$1.50 inthe Washington, D.C. 
area after members of Local 


. 239, Journeymen Barbers Intl 
Union AFL, voted for the boost. 


Weekday ‘children’s _ haircuts 
“moved up to $1.25 and shaves 
to $1.00. 

* 


the knockoff towil’ in the AFL 
drive to fully organize North 
Carolina, President’ Barbee of 
the state federation announced 
here, 

* 


A “CLOSER ALLIANCE” 
between American youth and 
organized labor was urged at 
the final session of the US As- 
sembly of Youth, meeting for 
six days at Oberlin College last 
week. They urged that the AFL 
and CIO set up a youth depart- 
ment, and urged the establish- 
mént of agencies to train young 
workers for special skills. 


on union organizers ‘was de- 
feated by the board of alderman 
in Winston-Salem, who dropped 
the measure after an avalanche 
: 4 a protests, both AFL and 

THE AFL STATEWIDE or- 


week period of benefits, in- 
creases in life insurance. 


ganizing drive swings into mo- 
tion in Winston-Salem Nov. 8 


_ the beginning on the larger 


WILMINGTON, N:C. will be — 


A PROPOSED $10 a year tax - 


! ¥ SW », = ‘ 
baa . * ee . i oa 
Aas %. 2 As te ~ a 4, 4 
bt 


with #. campaig gn “to sign up 
every eligible worker in the 
Seige Union, leaders approved 
ional effort started 

sister in Durham by President 
W. M. Barbee. A major objec- 
tive of the campaign is the or- 
ganization of R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco. Co. Union leaders 


- agreed this the “key to organi- 


zation” of the city. 
* 


ORGANIZATION of _more 
than a millioin workers in the 
auto a ng service indus- 
try is the goal of an agreement 
between the International Asso- 
ciation’ of Machinists and the | 
International | Brotherhood _ of 
Teamsters, signed Sept. 13. Each 
union is putting $106,000 into 
the drive which concentrate at 


oe 
repair shops, garages, and 

ers. A central known as the 
Teamster and [AM Automotive 
Coordinating. Office wil direct 
the drive. a 

THE SENATE a 
on Constitutional Rights has 
been asked to look into the situ- 
ation in Florida. where AFL 
hotel workers are engaged in a 
six-month long strike for union 
recognition at Miami Beach by 
William F. Schnitzler, AFL 
secretary-treasurer. Hotel union 
officials have also sought the aid” 
of the CIO Council in a “stay 
away from Miami’ move to. in- 
volve groups which frequently 
hold conventions in. the resort 
city. 

* “ye : 

FIVE GM PLANTS in Onta- 
rio were shut down as 17,000 
workers struck Sept. 19 after re- 
jecting the’ company's offer of 
a 17.6 cents package in a three 
year contract. UAW negotiators 
declared that the company offer 
would still leave its workers far 
behind pay scales of GM’s main 

competitors. The com- 
pany's package included a five 
cents hourly increase and an- 
“other five cents an hour to sup- 


plement a layoff pay = 


Vows to Break Five-Year ‘Strang 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ALBERT J. FITZGERALD, president a the United Electrical Radio and Machine!’ 
Workers, disclosed to his union’s convention that representatives of the UE andthe! machine ‘industry are 


CLEVELAND. 


IUE-CIO met three times in what were supposed to be for the first time joint consultation: 


ef the. two unions in the recent 


General Electric negotiations, when} 


James B. Carey, without even: con-' 


sulting his awn people, grabbed the: 
5-year pact offered him by the 


company. 


Fitzgerald revealed that an ar-: 


rangement had been in effect for 
such negotiations, to 
- eharges by some in the UE that: 
its leaders. have not made enough 
effort to get joint negotiations with 
ether unions in the General Elec-' 


tric and Westinghouse chain or 
for a merger. In his reply Fitz- 
gerald said the UE has made effort 
to establish contact with several 
of the AFL and CIO unions hold- 
s ing contracts with GE, . 

Carey and Fitzgerald ied 


respective .delegations 


der the i on that come Aug. 


15 the IUE would strike the GE} 
satisfactory contract} 
suddenly 


chain a 
wasn t * " signed, Carey 
an announcement he. 


_ emerged _ 
: aeuatelt a GE offer of a-five-year 
a ee ih a freeze limitin 
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their of 

— While the IUE member-/F "= 
Tue. and the conferences of the|}” 

IUE-UE delegations were kept un-|f> 


raises .to Ag cour: 
: three, percent a year, nothing | # = 
on supplementary unemploy ment 
which Carey listed as the! § 
“No.1” demand, and elimination} 
= nee contract provisions that) 


the company a right to speed 
- linnit. | : 


od 


form the UE group that he had 
already signed a pact with Gen- 


eral Electric. 
* 


tion and consultation, Carey ac- 


answer! cepted the first proposal of the 


company for the lowest settlement 
in’ the industry,”* said Fitzgerald! 
bitterly. | 
“This was not necessary. Some 
‘companies in the industry had al- 
ready settled for twice as much.” 
After Carey. made his secret 


on eons 


ae a4 if 


He, ie Paty Fy 


- ? <.. $3 hy AL. | Pe > 
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delegates. The -statement declared 
‘the workers of the electrical and| 
“facing a 
crisis in collective bargaining” 
brought on by GE’s first success! 


lal in the locals in face of opposi- !in its effort to “set a five-year pat-| 


tion that was building up against 
it. In some plants, like in Lynn, 
the company's largest, Carey had 


“Despite the promised coopera-: 


the cooperation of the foremen’ 
who were directed through a spe- 
cial letter of the eompany to see 
that their workers attended a mass 
meeting and approved the _ five- 
year deal. Carey barely made- the 


two thirds vote needed for ap- 
proval with locals having 17,000 
members voting the pact down. 


deal. with GE he threw his ‘staff 
into’ action-for: a lightning approv- 


Fitzgerald did not. argue against. 
seeking unity and altimately - a 
merger, but ‘he “said ‘the situation 
in the IVE is different than else- 


Se ae ES ; 
>. {|° “This union was set up by the| § 
ee ree «ai|cmployers who now demand pay | 
2 =\| ment,” he said. |. 
' aee'| . Fitzgerald referred to the. active| 


F 7 e ° . . 
"3 |.employer campaign, in support of) 


Sees | the. TUE when it. was set. up by} 
eae The UE head said the membership] 

|of the IUE does not like this set-/ 
tlement and there is a “real fertile) 
|ground” in the union for a unity| 
|mMovement against the companies. 
|. The picture is the same in the} 
siete snsimiaaaniaidie niiaitial idinakivess chain currently in} 
| (| [negotiations. The UE has still not} © 
> .}| signed its- pact ‘with GE. e 
oan Discussion was on a statement}, 


\Carey, invoked a 
rights” 


ltern” that every employer ih. the} 


industry will exploit. The lowest] 
|wage settlement was seized by 
Caney in face of settlements in| 


‘other major fields on the basis of 


15 to 25 cents an hour. 
* 

THE AIM OF the company is 
to bring conditions that prevailed 
in company union days, says the 
statement. The Westinghouse Co.,| 
encouraged by GE’s success with} 
“Management 
clause to retime work 
standards in a move to set higier 
Pe 
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|speedup levels. The six-week: strike 
of East Pittsburgh's plant .against 
this retiming tactic, and the three- 


ten GE w 


|day chainwide walkout over Carey’s 


‘head of TUE: Westinghouse work- 


ers in solidarity, is a manifestation 
of the resistence developing in the 


IUE against the company union 
pattern, the convention said. 

“The basic job ahead of us is 
to break the five-year stranglehold 
and to prevent its 


-leers say 
io — 


a ai 10, 516 members 
| through new organization, during 


imposition ‘on the rest. of the work- 
ers in our industry,” said the state- 
ment of the conventien.” : 


Declaring this struggle trans- 
cends union lines in the industry, 
ithe statement says: 

“We must redouble our efkexts 
on every level to re-establish co- 
operatioin and joint action on our 


fcommon problems . . . for a milit- 


jant crusade to break the five-year 
ee: 


At this writing the convention 
was ‘still to take up a specific rés- 


™ johirtion on labor unity and most 
joe its other major reSolutions. 


The report of the. UE’s top offi- 
UE contracts. cover 
* workers ‘This does not 
are enrolled members. 
 UE's losses due to 

ey officers, the Labor 
ment lists the UE as the 
Mogae of the 215. imterna- 


}tional unions in America. 

1 For the past year the UE suffer- 
Jed losses due to raids and unem- 
ployment totaling 30,386 workers 


its pacts. On the other hand 
were © gained 
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DETROIT.—William Allan’s |"? stem the flood of violations of _ | 
naturalization. trial on Sept. 27/the Bill of Rights. —_— 
stands out as a key case amongt Justice- Murphy studied the 
the many similar attacks “against|books which the government had 
civil liberties in | America. jcharged showed that Schneider- 
hh Its special significance—and thejman believed in force and vio- 
Yank and file electrical workers in Western Pennsylvania—“ Electrical Currents warned) reason’ it is arousing nationwide}lence—and found that these Marx- 
: that the company is “preparing ~ interest—is that Allan is the first/ist writings contained ne such 
“mow to shove down -the throats avowed Communist since Williamiproof. He held that a naturalized 
_ of its workers a contract similar Schneiderman in 1943 to face de-|American. could not be deprived 
to that in the General Electric naturalization proceedings. of his citizenship simply because 


_ chain. The late Supreme Court Justice he was a Communist. 

» “The five-year contract a Frank Murphy’s majority opinion} Now—12 years later—a second 
* JUE-CIO by GE,” declares the in the Schneiderman case has since|Communist faces denaturalization 
stood as a legal finger-in-the-dyke|for having read the same and 
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| : ce EAST > PETSBORCH, Pa.—As the iateenslional Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, 
negotiations with Westinghouse for a new wage contract, the newspaper of the 


house “workers to plan joint “activ- 
ity in national negotiations. 


® Immediate support of any 
Westinghouse local union on strike 
regardless of union affiliation. 


® An end to raiding and coun- 
ter-raiding in the industry.” 


pendent (white collar), ete. 


Such a fight, the paper points} 
out, can win a “substantial wage 
increase, shorter work week, and 
the beginning of a guaranteed 
annual wage, as has already been 
won in the coal, copper, auto and 


ee, “was a big step back- 


a year when : all 


; bo were winning decent con- 


_ tracts and wage increases for their 


members. Incorporated in 
- allow GE to time study workers | 


. that 
contract are clauses which will 


and eliminate jobs.” 
On orders of the IVE, Westing- 


house: workers last week returned 


to their jobs after having walked 
out in_ protest against the com- 
pany’s time study that threatened 
a speedup. The company agreed 
that if the protest was called off, 
the question of time studying the 
jobs of day workers would be in- 
cluded in the negotiations. 


_ cording to the IUE, the union will 


do not produce a 
} ppreeent by mer date. 


have a right to strike Oct. 15, if 
the national contract negotiations 
“satisfactory” 


THE PAPER oe the rank and 
electrical workers urges a 


_ united front of all Westinghouse 


unions—AFL, Electrical Workers 


(IBEW); United Eletcrical Work- 
ers, Independent; Assn. of West- 


‘a five-year contract. 


day, 
Ac- : 


steel industries.” 
Explaining its. opposition to a 
five-year contract, the paper em- 


phasizes that it “prevents workers 
from improving their conditions” 
as long as it lasts. “Electrical 
workers, " the warning goes on, 
“least of all workers, can afford 
They have 


and the com- 


been disunited 
house—has been continually at- 
tacking and robbing them of bene- 
fits they have enjoyed for years, 
especially job security, paid holli- 
seniority, etc.” 


Another article in the paper de- 
clares that this necessary unity, 
however, can be achieved “only 
when the rank and file workers 
pressure. their leaders to resolve 
the differences among themselves 
and Organize to meet company 
demands. 

“EVERY Westinghouse work- 
er, it says, “shou demand of 
their officers: 

® An immediate m 


ting of. 


representatives of all esting- 


Plan Sessions on 


CHICAGO. — Advances to- 
ward world peace following the 
Geneva Conference will be cele- 
brated and discussed throughout 
the Chicago area in a series of 
events to be climaxed on United 
Nations Day, Oct. 24. 


A number of organizations, in- 
cluding the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, 116 S$. Michi- 
gan, and the American Associa- 
tion for United Nations, 111 W. 
Jackson Blvd., announced a series 
of discussions dealing with in- 
ternational relations. 

The Chicago UN group will 
hold a United Nations Festival 
on Sunday, 
Hall, 740 ’N. Lake Shore Drive, 


Oét. 23, at Thorne - 


apc Salaried Unions, Inde- 


nionize Harvester, Cat’ Plants 


CHICAGO. — clo United 
Aute Workers organizing vic- 
tories at two new farm equipment 
plants came last: week in the 
wake of the Harvester strike 
triumph, which was in turn based 
on the recently-achieved unity of 
’ the workers in the industry. — 


anne. UAW- CIO swept an elec- _ 


tion at the new Broadview plant 
of International Harvester. At 
this parts depot in the western 
suburbs, the workers woted 222 
for the UAW-CIO, 82: for the 


AFL United Auto Workers and 
one vote for “no union.” 
The union pe a ee to 


view organizing campaign, led by | 


international representative Al 
Verri. ! 

In Decatur, the UAW-CIO 
won the new Caterpillar plant by 
a vote of 319 to 209. Here, the 


UN, Peace Here 


panies — especially the Westing-/ 


with programs at 2, 4:30 and 7 


p.m. 
* 


SPEAKERS will include pres- 


ent and former UN delegates 
Laird Bell; Edith Sampson and 
Archibald Carey, Jr., with TV 
commentator Austin Kiplinger 
and columnist Irv Kupcinet as 
master of ceremony. 

The festival will feature gos- 
pel singer Mahalia Jackson and a 


dozen vocal and dance the : 


from various countries of 
United Nations. . 


This celebration will be one 


. of many here marking the 10th 


UAW-AFL was also the oppos- | 
|-on Foreign Relations issued: a 


ing union. International represen- 
tative iVnce Parks led the win- 
ning nm 


D. Decisive i in ies ‘GOP feet 


By SARAH YOUNG 
PHILADELPHIA - 
THE BATTLE for Philadel- 
phia’s youth vote in the 1955 
mayor tiles campaign is on. Re- 
publican candidate Thacher 
S hapetveth’s line has been: “I 


YOUNG PEOPLE are raising 
many questions in this cam-: 
paign. What about the curfew? 
Since its passage, teen-age ar- 
rests have been going up in- 
stead of down. The Democratic 
Administration so far ‘stands in 
favor of the curfew. 


of almost segregated schools! 
* 


THE BOARD of Education | 
. which has upheld this pattern, | 
is appointed by the Republican- 


controlled Board of Common 
Pleas Court judges. Actions by 


( t in the city) and the 


have built my machine from the 
up.with young men.” 

The Republican Party las not 

forgotten wards like the 22nd 

« which switched the 


to~ 


Democratic Party in the 1951 
mayoralty campaign largely be- 


the influx of young 
veterans, etc.). This 
ult vote was a decisive 


cause of 
voters 


young. 


factor in the Democratic vic- 


tory 
"The R ahiltend machine 
learned its on; that to win 


the election, they: must win the 


youth vote. 
~* 
THE DEMOCRATS have 


“+ not yet challenged Longstreth’s 
* bid for the support of young 


voters. This has already shown 


“up in the campa 


ign. The young 
people who flocked to the Vol- 


unteers for Leader Committee 


are sitting this one out so far. 


Longstreth’s entire campaign 
is based on promising all things 
‘to all sections of the electorate, 


including the youth, in order to 


vg tes corrupt Republi 


ee <n git gel heme tg on youth is- 
oe GUE cow. Calas. sae se aac ithe, Jdarge 


SOnsuErnaNnRwNenneedénecoomanusen’t ' 


cover up the unchanged 


Youth and _ progressives 
must force Dilworth out on a 


_ hes 


ed spots | 
an leo- © 


~ “schools are either 100. 


“Champion of . the youth” 


Longstreth has been mum on. 


this issue. Police brutality 
against teen-agers, especially 
Negro teen-agers, is continuing. 
The Democratic Administra- 
tion has not tried to explain its 
cut of over half a million dol- 
lars in the recreation budget. 
Longstreth has’ called for mor¢ 
recreational facilities. 


What will the~candidates co 
about the ever- i om job 
marke} for, Philade s youth 
and especially teen-agers? The 
candidates‘ have not spoken on 
this terrific problem facing the 


. young generation, especially. the 


Negro youth, 


What will the candidates do 2 


about a free city college in 
Philadelphia? They have an oP: 


portunity to pressure for. 


through ‘the ‘Committee . fe 
Higher Educational Opportuni- 
in Philadelphia, Pinewly 
created by City Council. 


Be the candidites move‘ to 


egation in Philadelphia’s 
per 5 ? 
that 30 percent of- the eity’s 


or “white in: student 


been deaemuba This: ‘does calbinperant 


eatin tie 


The NAACP reported 


surpheer em. 2 YAwSit & 
S@iabu dos: OOS seek sioz ddeent:! 


Thacher Longstreth in Repub- | 
lican circles to use his influence | 
to. end this’ segregation would | 
speak much louder than his | 
honeyed words te Philadelphia's | 


N ‘outh. Dilworth has bee 
egro you oe “friends attended the la 


quiet on this issue. 


* 
A CRUCIAL candidate as 


far as the city’s youth are con- 
cerned is liberal Democratic | 


Councilwoman, Constance Dal- | 


Jas. She has been named ay 


people active in the mR 
as. the “Democrat most likely | 


- to Jose.” Mrs.. Dallas’ led the © 


« fight against the curfew in 


Council. She has a. good record 
son youth issues. _ - 

Mrs. Dallas’ opponent is Wil-. 
bur Hamilton, one of Long- 
streth’s “young. men.” The dis- 
trict is Longstreth’s- home and 
one of those which went Demo- 
cratic in 1951 because of the 
. youth vote, If Mrs. Dallas, the 
only woman in. City. Council, 
can be pressured into a militant 
campaign on youth's needs, her 
chances .of winning will be 
much. improved. © 

‘These are some of the prob- 
wn and opportunities’ that 

people are facing in this 

— jededise 
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anniversary ef UN. Mayor. Rich- 


ard J. Daley this week "officially 
on ages United Nations Day, 

ailing the UN as “an instru- 
ment of striving fer international 
harmony and peace and a forum 
for the peaceful resolution of dif- 
ferences among men.” 

* 


DISCUSSION fected: many 
being held in the various Chi- 
cago communities, were te begin 
this week. The Chicago Couneil 


brochure urging Chicageans to 
“join a World Politics Discussion 
Group in your community.” 

- These discussion groups, meet- 
ing weekly for 10 weeks were to 
_be held at two locations down- 


similar books. Obviously Allan 
will not be charged with any overt 
acts, any personal advocacy of 
force—inasmuch as no such charge 
was—or could be—made in his 
Smith Act tria] almost two. years 
ago. , 

Thus forte Picard, who sen- 
tenced Allan to four and one half 
years imprisonment for ‘ ‘conspir- 
acy to teach and advocate” under 
the Smith Act, will be faced with 
the question of upholding or 
defying the Supreme Court stand 


Soviets Give 
Donation fer 


|\U.8&. Floed Retief 


WASHINGTON, 
The Soviet Union today contrib- 
uted $25,000 to the American 
Red Cross to help with flood 
relief. work in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states. 
Soviet charge d'affaires Sergei 
R. Striganov said, in presenting 
the check to President Elssworth 
Bunker of the American RKed 
Cross that he had “been instruct- 
ed to express sympathy to the 
American people from the Soviet 
people” for the recent floods. 


— | 


town, and also at community 
centers en the Near North Side, 
the ‘North Side, Uptown, Lake- 
view, Rogers Park and Albany 
communities, the Seuth 
Side, Hyde Park, Beverly and Jef- 
‘ fery Manor communities, as well 
_as in 18 suburbs. 
The American Association for 
the United Nations announced 
that its series of eight discussion 
sessions will -be held at the 
- YWCA, 59 E. Monroe, begin- 
ning Oct. 6. 


Hyndman Dies, Steel 


or 


rs Pay Tribute 


GARY, Ind.—One of the out-| was one of the first presidents of 


standing labor and 


‘the CIO steelworkers local at the 


Pp 
leaders of this steel community, Y. S.&T. plant, and beeame the 


‘Ralph Hyndman, died here last 
week at the age of 66. 

Many. steelworkers -_ on 
funeral 


at the Gary Episcopal Che and 


secretary ef the Lake County In- 
dustrial Union Council. 

Of Scotch “and Irish parenta 

- came from a lirge cake 
ingelass family. His” father was a 


paid tribute to the ‘waion Sede | coal miner and two of his brothers 


‘ler, is well known as an outstanding; 


‘who was ore of the founders ef 
‘the United Steelworkers of, 
America. 

Mrs. Katherine Hyndman, wife 
of the deceased workingcelass. lead-| 


pr ogressive. Because of her work 
‘in the ‘struggle for peace, civil 


died in the steel mills. . 


Hyndman was a respected com- 
munity .and -laber leader, and his 
loss to the steel area was mourned 
by many thousands of Negre.and 
-white workers. who had worked 
with him here for a s, quarter of a 
eentury. 


‘rights and democracy, Mrs. Hynd-' <> 


journeyman} 
jcame to Gary in 1924. He. has, 


i 


raised in a steel and coal mining. 


if yhek 


‘man, was jailed for 10 months * 

‘1953 under the .deportation. pro- 

visions of the McCarran Act. 
Ralph Hyndman was born, and| 


town in Nova Scotia, where, ms 
started working in nis early 
as a water boy. 

He later became an apprentice! 
machinist, and .as-a j 


worked at his trade in..the. steel 
mills from. that time until shortly 
beers his. oo Since 1933, he}: 
wo at Youngstown . Sheet 
& Tube plant in East Chicago. . 
. A union man all his life, : 
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Newsmen Speak in 
‘Geneva—and After’ 


CHICAGO. — Joseph Clark, 


Daily Worker Foreign Editor 
and a member of the U. S.:press 
"*! corps which covered the recent 
Geneva “Big Feur” ‘conference, 
will speak wie on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 14, at the Sutherland 
Hotel, 4659 S. Drexel. | 

The discussion will center on 
“Geneva—And After.” Also speak- 
‘ing will be Carl Hirsch, editor 
of the Hlinois .Worker, who will 
“on the tour of the U. S. 
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CHICAGO. — Political action . 

is becoming a item on the 
AFL's order of. i here, 
with the October 10-14 Illinois 
State Federation of Labor con- 
vention expected to gear the 
affiliated unions for the 1956 
campaigns. 
_.The convention, to be held 
this year in Rock Island, will 
have a speakers’ listed weighted 
with political figures, including 
some of the traditionally labor- 
backed candidates who. will be 
in the running next year. 

With the ending of its sum- 
mer recess next week, the Chi- 
cazo Federation of Labor will 
also begin turning toward elec- 
toral matters. The CFL's polit=- 
ical arm, the Cook County 
branch of Labor's. League for 
Political Action, has already 
b-gun some of the campaign 
preliminaries. 

* 

LLPE ._COUNTY chairman 
- Thomas J. Murray. announced 
this week that work was be- 


oe the checking of ‘reg- 
tration of all AFL members 
here. : : | 
The LLPE office here uses 
corrected membership lists of all 
affiliated unions to check as to 
whether or not each member is 
registered to vote, This process 
involves breaking down each 
membership list on a precinct 
basis and checking with the of- 
ficial precinct voters’ lists is- 
sued by the Board of Election | 
After the -check is made, 


each affiliated AFL union re- 


ceives a report 09. which of its 


members are still not registered, 
and it is up to the union to take 
steps to get them qualified to 
vote. Even though this is a long 
and laborious process, the LLPE 
has found that it “pays off” in 
terms of getting a fuller parti- 
cipation of the membership. in 
the voting. : 


IN A LETTER to all local 


unions this week, Murray de- 


clared: “The follow-up on this 
procedure is the distributien of 
voting records of candidates. 
We don’t tell union members 
how to vote—we do tell them 
why they should vote for cér- 
tain. candidates on the basis of 
their records.” 

In order to finance this work, 
the LLPE here has opened a 
campaign for $1-per-member 
funds in all local unions. This 
money will be used throughout 
the coming campaign in sup- 

rt of labor-backed candidates 
or. Congress and for state of- 
fices. LLPE county secretary 
Earl Quinn also announced that 


speakers were already available 


to local unions -to discuss the 
coming elections. 


The county LLPE has been 
virtually dormant since the 
November, 1954 congressional 
elections. However, the election 


MEANWHILE, AFL leaders | 
in Chicago and downstate were | 


preeparing for the biggest con-~ 
vention in the history ‘of the II-. 
linois State Federation of .La-. |' 
‘bor. Some 1,800 delegates are 


expected to. attend the week of 
sessions in the State Armory at 
Rock Island. Another. 800 guests 
are also expected, according to 


Presidétit Reuben CG... Soder- 


strom. 

Political action -is one of the 
topics included in the 100 or 
more resolutions which have 
been submitted by ISFL. affi- 
liates. The state federation em- 


‘ 


DETROIT.—Carl Winter, former 
state chairman of the Communist 
Party in Michigan, celebrates his 
49th birthday en Sept. 25. He is 
now. on parole after having served 
three years and eight months in 
‘Federal jails under the Smith Act. 
-On this occasion, the editors 
of. the Michigan Worker think it 
fitting to recall what he wrote in 
this paper on Jan. 23, 1949, at 
ithe opening of his trial: 


of Murray as county chairman braces 900,000 members. 


“Not merely a group of 12 
men, not even a political party, is 
now facing trial. It is American 
democracy itself which is being 
put in*the doch, by those who pre- 
tend to be its defenders. a 
Communists, by defending them- 
selves inside and outside the 
courtroom. against - slanders’ and 
persecution, are defendirg the po- 
litical freedom of all the Ameri- 
can people. To preserve their free- 
dom, all ‘citizens must reclaim 
. |their inalienable. right, which a 
© C. Lebron Simmons, Detroit ‘at-|ctiminal court now seeks to usurp, 

torney and well known figure in: freely to. consider and pass upon 

the struggle - for -equal. rights/@PY political program. 

since earlies(’ UAW organizing} — 


e teen Clara M. Vincent -of Li-| ai Ma tho 
vonia. © ee PSL AT rd i 
* Feteone Sacer Wear e . 
I niver- 4 | 
Service to Hit 


sity of Michigan. 
The Detroit News, which car- 
ried the story only in its final -edi- 
tion, quoted Judge O’Brien~ as 
haying said that he was opposed ) 
DETROIT. — Anger at the 
brutal kidnap murder in Mis- 
sissippi of 14-year-old Emmett 
Til is. erupting mto_ action 
here: 


to any violation of . freedom of 
speech and felt that the McCarran 
Acts constitutionality should be 
tested. 
Dr.* Crane, one of the fifteen 
original sponsors of the brief, was 
quoted as saying he had author- The largest church in Detroit 
ized use of -his name not because! —the Greater King Solomon 
Church at 14th and Marquette— 
will be the scene of a 24-hour 
protest service beginning at 8 
p.m. Thursday, Sept. 29 and 
continuing without interruption 
until 8 p.m. Sept. 30. — 


of any sympathy with the Com- 
munist Party, but because he has 
The marathon service will be 
co-chaired by the Rev. T. S. 


“sympathy with the Constitution 
of the U.S.” and believed the 
act should be challenged. 
Rev. Allured was quoted as de- 
crying the “hysteria” in America 
Boone, pastor, and Rollo S. 
Vest. Those a g—and the 
church holds 4,000— will. be 
asked to contribute funds to 
the slain lad’s mother, Mrs. 


Demand Illinois 
Drop Support of 
Sedition Law 


SPRINGFIELD, [il.—Demands 
on - Illinois Attorney General 
Latham Castle that he drop his 
efforts to uvhold state seditions 
laws have not yet succeeded, it 
was disclosed this week. 

Castle. declared that “despite 
pressure” he will continue to back 
up the state of Pennsylvania in its 
appeal before. the U.S. Supreme: 
Court. 

Pennsylvania is seeking in this/ 
cose to reverse a court decision 
which threw out a state sedition 
law wnder which Steve Nelson was 
cony.cted, The Pennsylvania. ef- 
fort to restore this thought-con- 
trol law has been backed up by 
: number of states, including Il- 
Mic 23. " 


iJastle said that he has been re- 


cCARRA 


DET ROLIT.—Senator Patrick; Detroit. s 
McNamara—the only Congressman|}® The Rev. Henry H. Crane, pas- 
who went to the Capitol directly! tor, Central Methodist. Church, 
from the trade union movement—| Detroit. | 
is at present the only Congress-'» Car] Haessler, Detroit Federat- 
se o~“ apr og Dope ats against denaturalization for mere 
contesting the constitutionality of| jarty membership. 
the McCarran. (Internal - Security Alia fatends to take the and 


Act. 
fense, and to_ex- 
“The McCarran Act attempts|™ his own de tise. 5 
to take away the basic right of free oes Abily en ig ye ae Party 
association guaranteed to the|%¢fship to the Communist 
warns ts ple by the Bill of|* entirel compatible with the 
Rights,” the Senator said, as rights an duties of an American. 
quoted by last Thursday’s Detroit se — ws garage 8 
eae. ing at 10 oii Gx. Bent oT in 
“While I abhor the Communist |™ nde: ~ pm ie eh 
Party, I was happy on this occa- Judge es 5 ye oo cag ol 
sion to join with a group of pub-|°"4 ZrO ey Def . fen as 
ceiving messages urging that Il-|lic-spirited citizens who, while Ps a ‘ee Bide. Detroit 26. 
linois withdraw from the case in'they make no defense of the Com- eg ci rae: - des ie 
the interest of labor and the peo-munist Party, are deeply con- fn Praga salads Regt Pe ai 
ple. Further efforts were also be-jcerned about the liberties of the 4 . fmgecrasne a uae dee 
ing made throughout the state to) American people. Fi -_ while oe SE oes Sth 
get Castle to withdraw from the| Michiganders who joined with|*°?%°: , f sfths SEE w yes 
case before the oral arguments are/550 other Americans in the*Amicus|©O™° ™ Detr Seat he iced | 
heard next month. : Brief were: | : garet Se eee 
The Illinois ‘attorney’ general,|® Probate Patrick H. a See 
however, told newsmen he would} O’Brien. ® The Rev. Charles A. Hill, pas- 
defy these protests. “Should the} The Rev. Paul J..Allured, re-| tor, Har tford Ave. — Baptist 
judgement of theh Pennsylvania} tired Presbyteran minister~ of Church, Detroit. 
® Attorney Walter. M. Nelson, 


. " id, “ Lansi . 
tr bunal be u held, he said the Ing. past chairman of th @ Detroit against Communism which makes 


ralidity of Illinois anti-subversive|® The Rev. J. H. Bruce,. pastor M 
las pit wou ‘be jndanmened.? of the Olivet Baptist Church,! American Civil Liberties Union} this see the laughing stock. 
cnoie Rania se . of the whole world.” 
to the NAACP. Ten 
Signatures will be sought on a 


e, , oF ff : a believe that we are wrong in 
fes Meet Mere ss a. 
| Q protest petition to Governor. 
, | I} | Hugh White of Mississippi. 
A e | . ‘ 


such,” he was. quoted. “There is. 


| = veteran fighter for civil 
rights... : 


Judge 


a lot of-evil in Communism, but 
there is also a lot of good in it. 
‘Much of Communism is Chris-| 


Dirksen =. “ 


Dist.) was coolly received when he 
appeared as keynoter. Sheehan, 
who won election by the narrow- 
est of margins, shocked the pro-| . 
fascist gathering by indicating that. 
he was pinning his 1956 election: 
hopes on President Eisenhower, | 
* 

gave him the silent treatment, and] 
| virtually regarding him as a ren- 

pe Picineas ta the tee dave: off 0c! «from the right-wing be-| 
ving supply-| re v0 oflcause of his joining of the Eisen-| tumed. 


AY 4 
. 


. & JICAGO. — A newly-organiz- of the supporters of Sen. Joseph 
ized front of pro-fascist organiza- McCarthy. | 


| : * 
tions, self-styled as, We The Peo we THE PEOPLE backed the. 
ple, gave Mlinois Sen.| Dirksen -sponsored bill which 
verett M, ‘-iwould reduce tlie income taxes. for 
ealthiest families in the U.S., 
‘a greater burden of taxa- 
those: in the a ane 


x oup of several hundred {tio 
; n backers met at the Conrad }lov 
_, of the group is ] T. Evering- 
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By ROB F. HALL 


SUMN ER, MISS. 


““THE EASY iolcammality which pee the opening two days of. the trial of two white men for the lynch-murder 


of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till seemed to falter after the jury of nine farmers, two carpenters and an insurance man |. 


was sclactet ‘The change was in the making as the prosecution staff went into the business of weeding out of. the venire 
relatives, friends and assorted well-wishers of the defendants, to pick a jury which would “give the state a fair trial, too.” 
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But the tension became 
noticeable. when District At- 
torney Gerald Chatam indi- 
cated his intention to sum- 


mon more witnesses, then tn- 
named, to bolster the state's case. 
. 


ROY BRYANT and J. W. Milam 


are not the unworried men they} 


appeared to be when they entered 
court Monday morning, smiling 
and waving to friends. Now Mi- 
lam smokes nervously as he holds 
one of his two children on his lap, 
and his wife, ational the other, 
is grim and mae Bryant 
sits phlegmatica besides his wife, 
21-year-old Carolin Bryant, whose 
charges that young Emmett “wolf 
whistled” at her started the aie 
folding of this gruesome traged 

She holds one of their small we 


L 
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err 
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"ASSIGNMENT, U. 8S. A. 


_ The Marvel of Marvels” 


OSEPH NORTH 
ie printroom is a world 
) ed itself. The men who work 


at the stone or at the linotype 
machines are cool, measured — 


men, as they evidently must be, 

for you can ) 
come running 
‘in with a 
3 wap of hot 
istory in 


they call 


o£ the country. He P itis his 


who sheds his carefully pressed 
clothes, his bow-tie and starched 
shirt when he comes to. work 
and takes his place at the table 
e “stone,” which is 
metal. now, but which remains 
slabs of granite in many parts 


craft like an artist, the 


ee ee who makes the job 


easy so familiar is he 


the problems his calling poses. “. 


Ihave always admired printers 


‘ind their ahr There seems al- 
ways to be a bit 


of Poor Richard 
in them. all, old Ben Franklin 
who. went dowa ‘in history as the 


printers” devil who became a | 
gcse LEONE’ smng nations. | 


ALE TRADES seem ov tae to. 


“Sagead their mark on their prac- 
* toners: 
‘titiable air about him that goes 
Gate, hg om : ix on: his 


‘The miner has an iden- - 


paperman in a crowd. The doc- 
tor, I have always fancied, car- 
ried the badge of his profession 
in his manner as distinctly as 
though it were printed. on:a cel- 
_luloid badge pinned to his lapel. 
As I say, these are impressions, 
always subject to change. I can 
be as wrong as you are right 
_ (Continued on Page 13) 


while another in ape boots 
istol. 

On the row be ind ‘ be- 
yond the railing, are six other 
members of the —— in a long 
line, unsmiling, soberly watching 
the proceedings and fanning them- 
selves in quest of relief from the 
oppressive heat. . 

For this is the trial. which has 
drawn. several hundred people to 
this little court house town as if 
drawn by a magnet. 

They stand in the shade of the 
oak and cedar trees which ring: 
courthouse square or they sit at 
the base of a statue of the confed- 
erate soldier or they lounge on the 
steps of 45-year-old and now some- 
what dilapidated court’ house. 
Those who are lucky get seats at 
-|the trial -which is proceeding in 
the big court chamber on the sec- 
ond floor of the two-story build- 


ing. 
* 


IT IS HOT as blazes, which is 
ood for the cotton, but it trans- 
orms the congested sweating court 
room into an oven, and no one 
without an especially good reason 
leaves the shade of the courthouse 
square for the sun-baked street or 
the one-story shops which surround 
the square. 

Still there is a constant going 
and coming, for there are more peo- 
ple visiting in. Sumner than there 


are _ full-time ecient: ‘most re- 
cently calculated at 660. 

Some 50 are newspaper and 
magazine writers, cartoonists, illus- 
trators, photographers and TV cam- 
ss pcg ana ones 
members: of the jury ei trom 
which the 12 jurors suas drawn, 
An undetermined number are rela- 
tives and neighbors oe Milam and 
Bryant. 

Among the : at the trial 
is a delegation from Detroit headed 
by Rep. Charles C, Diggs (D-Mich) 
and including Basil Brown, attor- 


ney and James Del Rio, business — 
jman. Rep. Diggs said he had come 


“to observe” and would make no 
statements until later. 
7 * 


AND there are also kinsmen 
‘of Emmett Till and their neigh- 
bors, who stand stolidly and un- 
yielding in line waiting for the 
doors of the courtroom to be open- 
ed by deputies, at which time they 
file quietly into,the room and take 
their seats in the two rows at the 
left-rear which have’ traditionally 
been reserved for Negroes in this 
segregated a 


SUMNER professes not to w- 
derstand why this trial has attract- 
ed so much attention far beyond 
the bounds of the state, bringing 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Among 


booklets ‘to aid in the Fund 


sheep amid the lonesome stretches of Montana. : 
turned the coupon booklet, saying he could not use it since 
he was alone in the mountains and saw none but sheep. | 


If You're Not , 
erding Sheep 


the Worker subscribers to whom we sent 


Appeal, was one who herds > 
He re- 


Still to go 


Total received, as of Wednesday noon_-$_ 5,620. 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, seine 
Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 


pe hese, somehow, were not 


sheepher 


even welcome. the chance. 


order. 


In the few. weeks since 


responsive to The Worker's 


plea for $64,000, despairing though it may be. 
Our Montana sheepherder did, however, enclose $10 
of his own, with a “hope to do better later.” 
The point of the story is this : 
Sai and are not isolated on lonely mountains, — 
We see people, lots of them. Many—a surprising number, | 
in fact—would not be averse to aiding The Worker, would ~ 


Most of us are not 


If just a couple of thousand of you—our readers— 
would undertake NOW to collect for the entire $30 
worth of coupons, we would reach that $64,00 in short 


. Maybe it means going out of your way a bit, giving 
some thought ‘to who among your neighbors, friends, 
shop-mates, relatives, former associates, might contribute, 
and spending a. few hours to go see them. Surely, it’s 
worth it to keep our paper going. — 
~~ But don’t wait to send your own clantilibestion in or 
those of others, even if you haven't yet raised the full om. 


7 haved can ag! going. 


we initiated the appeal, 


| : yet, Te 
Hess than $3,000 3 week. Seeian | An 


i 


sev- 


| ‘eral readers boty contributed a total of about $5600 
ef } e Ki r less than percent.. The contribu- * 
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; wif = spo — In the 1935 
contract which they ratified this 
week, 40.000 Internationai Har- 

. vester workers actually harvest- 
ed the fruits of unity. 

The first test for the Har- 

-vester workers since they united 
under the banner of the CIO 
United Auto Workers revealed 
their ability ‘to wrest major 
gains from a corporation con- 
sidered among the toughest. 

While one union leader point- 

-ed out that “we didnt win 

_ everything we went in for,” the 
- total age, which included 
economic gains of 34 cents, was 
‘considered one of the most sig- 
. nificant contracts negotiated in 
this so-called “big money” year. 


IN CONTRAST to the broken 
‘ strike of 1952, when the Har- 
-vester workers were divided in. 
two unions, the four - week 
_ strike which began Aug. 23 was 
_ marked by a high degree of 
‘unity and union strength. 
‘The workers were able to win 
_ back some of the lost 1952 wage 
- benefits, included in an_ eco- 
‘“momic package of Ill cents 


across the board, two six-cent 
annual improvement boosts, the 
full auto formula layofl pay; 
boosts for the skilled trades run- 
ning up to 18% cents, raises 
which eliminate the five - cent 
geographical wage differential 
which has existed in six. plants. 
Of equal significance was .a 
long series of items covering 
daywork and piecework rate- 
setting, classifications, seniority, 
union security. | 


SOME of these agreements 
marked compromises. with the 
company. 
which remain unsettled .. and 
which will likely become the 
basis for. in-plant and chain- 
wide struggles. in. the months 
ahead. 


For the ee: time, the ae 


vester workers won a full wnion- 


shop. They also won the right 
to strike over ‘new issues arising 
out of ‘the setting of rates. 
There were indications that 
the Harvester workers, return- 
ing to their. jobs Monday, will 
have to battle out questions of 
seniority, speedup, some wage 
inequities.. The — contreversial 
matter of classifications was’ left 


in.a “frozen” state. . 
* . 


“THE SETTLEMENT © pro- 
vided for the payment of griev- | 


Others were -issues 


ance committeemen for negotia- 
tions, an item which was lost by 
the former FE-UE locals after 
the 1952 strike. However, the 
new settlement compromised on 
a plan -for two-step grievance 
procedure. | 


ie three-year contract in- 
cluded these major provisions: 

1. An immediate cash boost 
of 11 cents an hour across-the- 
board. . 

2. An increase for the second 
and third years of the contract 
-of 2% -percent, beginning at six 
cents an hour. 

_ $3. An 18%ccent pa 
for the apprenticeab 
trades. 


_ increase 
skilled 


‘THERE was a compromise 
over the union's efforts to ex- 
tend ‘the coverage of this. latter 
item. Additional. coverage ,- was 

. won by means of a five to ei 

.. cent special increase for all 
work employes in labor he a 
10 to 14. 

The bulky package of union 
gains included-the “GM_ for- 
mula” supplementary. unem- 
ployed - benefits, the non-con- 
tributory.: pension. plan _corre- 

_ sponding. to the auto. pattern, 
increased. benefits in the health 
and security plan with a 52- 


the final session of the 


w.eek period of benefits, in- 


creases in. life insurance. 
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© To Organize Auto Repair 


STRIKING McLEAN Truck- 

ing Co. drivers returned to work 
in compliance ‘ with a court 
order to end their 10-day walk- 
out. About 600 drivers Te- 
jected the six-year pact recom- 
mended by the company and 
union .négotiators. Superior 


Court Walter E. Johnson ruled 


that the contract, negotiated by 
the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with 14 firms in 
the Carolinas, was binding on 
ine truckers, and issued @ per- 


“Manent injunction against hoa 


strike. The union is ap 
the injunction but counse i 
members to comply in the mean- 
time. . 

UNION HAIRCUTS rose to 
$1.50. in the Washington, D.C. 


‘area after members of Local 


239; Journeymen Barbers Int'l 
Union AFL, voted for.the boost. 
Weekday children’s haircuts 
moved up ‘to $1.25 = meres 
to $1.00,” 

* 


WILMINGTON, N.C. will be 
the kiockoff town in the AFL 
drive .to fully organize North 
Carolina, Presi®ent Barbee of 
the state federation announced 


here. 


- 


* 

A “CLOSER ALLIANCE” 
between Arierican youth and 
organized labor was d at 
As- 
sembly of Youth, meeting for 
six days at Obertin College last 


week. They urged that be AFL, 
and ClO set up a youth depart- 
|’ ment, and urged the establish- 
_ ment of agencies to train young © 
workers for nom skills. : 


A PROPOSED $10 a year tax 
on union organizers was 
feated by the board of alderman” 
in Winsten-Salem, who 


the measure after an ee 


2 union protests, both AFL and 
10. 

THE. AFL STATEWIDE or- 
ganizing drive swings into mo- 
tion: in Winston- Salem Nov. 8 


nel a cam “to. sign up 
eli unit wc in the 

ity Union leaders approved 
tional effort started 

onplien in Durham by President 
W. M. Barbee. A major objec- 
tive of the campaign is the or- 
ganization of R. J. Reynolds 
Tebacco Co. Unioyg leaders 
agreed this the “key to organi- 


zation” of the city. 
* 


7 ORGANIZATION of _more . 
than a millioin workers in the 
auto mony and service indus- 
try is the goal of an agreement 
between the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the 
International Brotherhood of 
a signed Sept. 13. Each 

is putting $100,000 into 
the d drive which concentrate. at 
the beginning on the larger i 


repair-shops, garages, and - 
ers. A central: known >.as the 


Teamster and IAM Automotive 


THE SENATE subcommittee’ 
on Constitutional Rights ' has 
been asked to look into the situ- 
ation in - Florida ~where “AFL 
— workers, are engaged in a 

ix-month -long strike for union 
Bai tasnars = at Miami Beach -by 
William « F. peng noe % AFL. 
secretary-treasurer. Hotel union 
officials have ‘also sought the aid 
of the. GIO. Council in a “stay: 
away from Miami’ move to in- 
volve .groups. which frequently 
hold conventions in the resort 


city, . pote 
* 


FIVE GM PLANTS | in. Onta- 
rio were shut down as 17,000 
workers struck Sept. 19 after re- 


jecting the company’s offer of 
a 17.6 cents se be in a three 
year contract. UAW negotiators 
declared that the company offer 
would still leave its workers far 


‘behind pay scales of GM's main 
competitors: The com- 


ew dy “package included a five 
cents hourly increase and an- 

other five cents an hour to sup- 

inves a layoff pay plan. 


to 


% 


Five - Year ‘St 


CLEVELAND. 


/ 


— 


Jevels. The six-week ‘strike 


‘By GEORGE MORRIS oe m3." ag ze oa : 
° statemen declared 

os : dint 3 eon. palehent * the United Plectonl, Hage ane Machine te workers ef the electsionl andiue iiss Pittsburgh's Plast aiguinst 

OrKers, GISCIOS Oo his umons convenvuon represen ves: 0 e an € machine industry are “facing a: this reti ing ta otic’ and the ie. 


# in 
JUE-CIO met three times in what were ‘supposed to: be for the first tirhe joint consultation. ‘oven Py on by CE’ eo day chalatiida walkout over Carey's 


of the two unions in the recent 
. General Electric negotiations, when ‘ies the UE group that hie had {al in the locals in face of opposi- tin its effort to “set a five-year pat- jhead of TUE Westinghouse work- 
"James B. Carey, without even con- already signed a pact with Gen- tion that was building up against — that rahe employer in the/ers in solidarity, is a manifestation 
sulting his own ale) i grabbed the} ..2] Electric. | oe ws industry will exploit. The :lewest/o¢ the resistence developing sé the 
_S-year pact offered him by the we eee ae . 2 | Wage settlement. was seized. byl we P he” company union 
company. | ” : | {the company’s largest,. Carey had Carey -in face of settlements ip ct wage ‘A 
Fitzgerald revealed that an ar-| Despite the promised coopera- the cooperation of. the foremen{jOther major fields on the basis of gor conven rm 
.)who were directed through a spe- 15 to 25 saat an hour. basic job shead of us is 
rangement had been in effect for tn and consultation, Carey ae-|Who were Cirec pe ‘os Mench Ditecies mia 
coe bh negotiations, bs ies cepted the first proposal of the cial letter of the company to see * ‘on GE. workers and to. prevent its 
‘charges’ by some in the “UE ‘that | Company for the lowest settlement / tbat their workers attended a. mass} THE AIM OF the company is ‘imposition on the rest of the work- 
in the industry,” said Fitzgerald’ meeting and approved the five-|to bring conditions that preyailed ers in our industry,” said the state- 
year deal. Carey barely made the|ia company union days, says: the}ment of the conventian.. 


other wnions in the General Elec- “This was not necessary. Samet two thirds, 4 pte needed. for ap- i statement. The Westinghouse ‘Co., : this struggle trans- 


tric and Westinghouse chain or! companies in the industry had: al-| proval with - locals -having 17,000 cends union lines in the industry, 


, for a merger. In his reply Fitz- ready settled for-twice as h.”|members voting the pact down. the statement says: 


Catey, invoked a “mariagement 
erald said the UE h ffort} : | “We must redouble our efforts 
_rggevetc ak Pte  sullterenadl : After Carey made his, secret Fitzgerald did not argue. against |"ights” clause to retime. work on every level to re-establish. co- 


of the AFL and CIO unigns hold- £ mali with’ GCE ‘he ‘threw bie staff. seeking unity and. ultimately a Poot ~ Piet es a ed higher | operation. and joint. action on our 
ing contracts with GE. ~* into action for a Tightning approv- ,therget, but she. said the situation] ger | common problems . . . for a milit- 
Carey and fe kee headed |. {ant crusade to break the five-year 


in the. TUE i is different than else-| a 
their respective” atforis © of P ‘stranglehold. 


‘its leaders. have not made enough 
effort to get joint negotiations with | bitterly. 


wher e. ane 
. three. While the TUE member-| (235 : : _At this awriting the convention 
was still. to he og specific res- 
olution on-jJabér unity. and , most 


. der the impression that come Aug. 
"15 the IUE would strike the GE 


e4 and the conferences ‘of the|i- ee 
hey Reman site, ¥ were kept un-|f 4 a 


ment,” he said. 


~ This union was set: up. by. the Le 
employers who now demand pay- ; 


Fitzgerald referred to the. active: ' 


“ its other -major resolutions. . 


.. The ‘report of the UE's top offi- 


contracts ~ cever 


‘ chain if a ‘satisfactory contract amin és say 
‘wasn't _ signed, Carey. -suddenly| 
“emerged with an announcement he} 
accepted a GE offer of a five-year |, > oe apcepestit 
pact, a freeze limiting raises to| ae | 
only three percent a year, nothing eva 
on lementary, unemployment} 
‘Pepatie which Carey listed as the 

1” demand, 


23 ‘employ er campaign in support 

ie 4he TUE. when it was set up. by 
the CIO in 1949. to raid the UE. 

ie: | The UE head said the membership, 
Amt tang Bega Be sei 

: tlement and there is a “real fe 

| ground” in the union for a 

| movement against the companies}) 

) : Tics plitae: tb the dea thd} 

ee Westinghouse chain. currently in} 


+264,143 workers.. This. does, not 
mean all are enrolled members. 
Despite “the . UE’s losses due to 
jraids, say th Officers, the Labor 
at the . UE as: the 


jd _ largest. of the 245.. interna- 
ao ‘For the past:year the UE etiier- 
i” losses due t raids and “irlem- 
| ploy er eggien workers 
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RECENTLY the influential 
Catholic’ magazine Common- 
weal ran an editorial titled 


“Who's. Subversive?” citing the 
acts 


“good story with lots of 
on the long and bitterly-fought 


Louisiana’ sugar strike that ap- 


peared in The 
Worker. The 
story was 
singled out to 
= that: “it 
takes papers 
like the Daily 


munist Party * 

(we are not the ~ 

organ’ of the 

Communist . Party—G.M.) to 
speak out and in so doing to 
lecture the press on its ne- 
glected duty.” The general press 


is sharply rapped for suppres- 


sing labor stories like the sugar | 


strike, noting that on the day 
we played the sugar strike, 
the capitalist press gave prom- 
inence to a story of a $160,000 
house the Teamsters Union 
bought its president Dave Beck, 
to oceupy rent free. The edi- 
torial in the Aug. 12 issue con- 
cludes with the. suggestion the 
journalistic weapon of “black- 
out” is “truly subversive to our 
way of life and merits the 
strongest censure.” | 

Coming from @ who 
most often differ with us, we 
regarded this editorial as truly 
a feather in our cap and re- 
ported it inia prominent spot 
of the Daily Worker. This. ap- 

rently contributed to some 

ificulties for the Commonweal 
editors brought on by their own 
editorial. At least’ it appears 
to be the casé judging by subse- 
quent editorials in which the 
editors tried to explain and: im- 
“plement ther position and 
polemized. with unnamed critics 
who apparently disliked the idea 
of giving The Worker credit for 
anything. : 

* 

ANOTHER EDITORIAL on 
Sept. 16 titled “Daily: Worker,” 
restated the position taken earlier 
and explained that the purpose 
was “NOT to “praise’ the Daily 
Worker but rather to criticize 
the general press for neglecting 
“its duty” and to show it is 
"dinianto! for the nation’s press 
‘to leave issues of this impor- 
tance” to the Daily Worker. 


But this “poses a_ serious” 
question, says Commonweal. If 
one takes note of the truth and 
accurate reporting in The 
Worker he “risks being used 
by The Worker for its own pur- 
poses.” Commonweal answers 
“Tt seems clear to us that one 
must continue to report things 
as they are, even at the risk of 
being used by the Communists.” 


_ “If The Worker writes some- 
thing that is true (as it did in 
the sugar strike story) we will 
admit that it is true, and we will 
never be against something 
‘merely because the Communist 


Party is for it,” ‘Commonweal. 
Its readers are as- 


continues. 
sured, however, that Common- 
weal will never “praise” us nor 
show “friendship” toward us. 
' Our attention is then called to 
an Aug. 5 editorial appraising 
Geneva, in which the magazine 
said the. two rival systems in 
the world are bound to be at 
war— ‘cold; lukewarm or hot’— 
. aantil fone or the other Bf the 

two systems changes its funda- 
» mental character.” Finally says 
the Sept. 16 editorial, in this 
wat “The Commonweal and the 
Daily Worker fight on opposing 


In the Daily 
< oe 7% 


holic Commonweal 
the Worker 


_will not suspect “subversive” in- 


_ publicly 


fluences on their magazine after. 


the explanations, And yet we 
see some significant indications 
in this discussion. 


A year ago, when McCarthy- 


ite lunacy was at its worst, it- 


was inconceivable that . any 
editor, 
Catholic ublication, would 
knowledge that any- 
thing in The Worker was good. 
The fact that Commonweal does 
it and eyen argues with critics 
on this issue, is, indeed, another 
sign of the times. But especially 
important is the point that the 
magazine says it will never 
oppose anything just because 
Communists. favor it. Until re- 


cently it was hard to get a com- | 


mon left-to-right front even for 
clean streets because McCarthy 
disliked it. 

‘ . 


THE TONE of the discussion 
in the pages of Commonweal 
reminds us of other days when, 
believe it or not, you younger 
people or newcomers into the 
field, there was considerable 
vigor in the pages of Common- 
weal and in i literature of the 
Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, in defense of common 
action even with the left for 
labor progress. I recall numer- 
ous union election slates that 
combined Communists, ACTU 
and other differing groups—slates 


against racketering, discrimina- 


tion, company unionism, red- 
baiting and Catholic-baiting. 
The writings of Commonweal's 
own labor writer, _ C. Cort, 
reflected that trend among some 
Catholics before the cold war 
set in. Those were Catholics 
who said, as Commonweal says 
now, “were not against some- 
thing because the Communist 
Party is for it.” 

I am not suggesting that we 
have a smilar situation now. At 
best we have some elements of 
it. For example, the very same 
Aug. 5 issue of Commonweal 
that carried the above-cited edi- 
torial on Geneva, has two other 
editorials—one welcoming the 
U.S.-Soviet exchange of farm 
delegations and favoring an ex- 
change of delegations in general 
as a contribution to peace; the 
other sharply critical of the 
McCarthyite-racist St. Paul Cath- 
olic journal the Wanderer, for 
its racist remarks and attacks on 
the publishers of the De Moines 
Register for initiating the idea 
of an exchange of farm delega- 
tions. Commonweal says in that 
editorial “there is-no .room tor 
racism in a Catholic publica- 


tion. 
* 


ON JULY 29 Commonweal’s 
lead editorial “Coexeistence. Yes: 
Friendship, No;” bases itself on 
the Pope's Message last Christ- 
mas*in which hé, in effect, sup- 
ported a policy of peaceful co- 
existence! Commonweal’s posi- 
tion, in its own words, is some- 
where between its critics from 


‘the “right’ on this issue; for “a 


modus vivendi between the two 
worlds.” cee 

. The important’ point is. that 
Commonweal steers away from 
the Spellman-supported: McCar- 
thyite position among Catholic 
Jeadefts and veers :towards* a 


- peace policy. Within the frame- 


work of the predominant influ- 
‘ence among Catholic leaders of 
America, Commonweal’s position 
‘is a considerable advance on for- 
eign’ policy as on civil liberties, 
civil rights, labor and social wel- 


- faré in general. It is often: re- 
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Down-on the Farm 


a 


By MAX GORDON 


IF THE SOVIET farm del- 
egation to the U.S,. which’ 
left for home this week, were 


to depend on press accounts 
about the condition of the Ameri- 
can farmer, it would be a sorely 
puzzled group. 

As the newspapers followed the 
delegation’s progress in- the mid- 
west, it pictured the fatmer as liv- 
ing in a lush state of well-being, 
with a super-abundance of all the 
good things our planet can offer. 

But when the politicians are faced 
with the stiff facts of life, they are 
forced to take a different tack. It 
then turns out\that the American 
farmer is living in a state of ctisis, 
or close to it. Farm income is 
down 30 percent in the last seven 
years, and still falling. | 

Where in 1947, farm income was 
10.3 percent of national income, 
today it is about 6 percent. And' 


| within that 6 percent, the big fac- | 


ws Sd gy farm's share has in- 
creased and the small family-type 
farm’s share has declined: | 

In the first six months of this 
year alone, net farm earnings. went 
down four percent from last year. 
A couple of hundred thousand 
farmers, as a minimum estimate, 
have been driven off their land in 
the past five years, and hundreds 


jof thousands more’ face that rough 


prospect. Fortune Magazine, pre- 
senting the Big Business viewpoint, | 
and Eisenhower policy, in its June 
issue, talked of getting rid of 60 
percent of existing farms in the 
name of advancing American “pros- 
perity.” What this would mean in 
terms of heartbreak and suffering 
for 3,300,000 American families is 
incalculable. 
These facts have forced the 
farm issue to the front of the: politi- 
cal stage as the politicians rehearse 
for 1956. | 


‘where on, Sept. 7, 1952; both 
Dwight: Eisenhower and Adlai Ste- 


|had to fight for legislation in the 


FARMERS FEED IT; OTHERS MILK IT! 


Y  SpEcu 


The scene at Kasson, Minnesota, | 
Sept. 7, proved a dramatic pretf- 
ace. Seventy-five farmers gathered 
there on the farm ot Henry Snow 


venson made their major election 
farm policy speeches. The farm- 
ers reread the speeches of the two 
candidates, and sent a wire to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower telling him “to 
“reread his speech,” and start liv- 
ing up to his promises. 

Snow reported the 75 farmers 
“talked alsout a lot of foreclosures 
on farms the past few years, loss 
of farm income, and how to pro-| 
tect the small farmers.” 

* 


ON THAT same day Vice-Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon opened the 
GOP “school” for state chairmen| 
with a confession that farm prices 
and income were, the GOP’s “most 
difficult issue.” Chairmen from 
some of the farm states agreed 
with him. : 

A: conference of nine midwest 
Democratic chairmen Sept. 10-11 
also centered on the plight of the 
farmers. National Democratic 
Chairman Paul M. Butler, in open- 
ing the conference, said it was the 
top issue for 1955. 

Whether: Butler read the June 
issue of Fortune Magazine or not 
we don’t know. But he charged | 
that the line of the Eisenhower 
Administration was to drive the 
small farmer off the land. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey predict-! 
ed, at the conference, an uprising 
of farmers in '56 such as put Harry 
Truman in the White House in 


1948. He insisted the Democrats, 


’ 


’ 
; 
, 


‘DB sessidn of Congress in behalf 
of the small farmer. 

A few days later, Republican 
Senator William Jenner gloomily 
said the same thing, after canvass- 
ing farm district GOP leaders. 


LATORS ~— 


? 


_* 
» 


BOTH BUTLER’S and Humph- 
rey'’s position would have been a 
lot stronger if it were not for the 
fact that Senate Democratic lead- 
ers had helped to sabotage the ef- 
fort to pass a higher price support 
measure in the last session of Con- 
gress. ~ | ) 

The ceritral issue that has agi- 
tated the politicians and farm areas 
in the past few years has been the 
level of prices supported by the 


government for the so-called “basic” 


crops—wheat, corn tobacco, cotton, 
rice and peanuts. : 

The’ Eisenhower Administration 
program calls for. ,“flexible” sup- 
ports, ranging from 75 percent to 
90 percent of “parity.” The lead- 
ing mid-west Democrats, and such 
organizations as the Farmers 
Union, have insisted upon. “rigid” 
90 percent of “parity.” Parity is 
a government-set figure which is 
supposed to represent the same re- 
lation between what the farmer 
buys and’ sells as existed before 
World War I. aging 

The Eisenhower program has 
been held responsible for the con-: 
tinued decline in farm income, both 
because of its lowered price sup- 
ports and its sharp cuts in pre- 
duction of various farm products. 
Through these cuts,. and other 
measures for keeping farm prod- 
ucts scarce, the government is sup- 
posed to keep the prive level to 
the support price figure. 

* 


THE EISENHOWER “flexible” 
price program is also considered 
the device for driving small farm- 
ers off the land. Thus, Herschel D. 
Newsom, Master of the National 
Grange and no enemy of-Republi- 
canism, charged in a recent maga- 
zine article that present farm pro- 
grams, with their cutbacks in acre- 
age “have promoted the expansion 
of large-scale superfarming opera- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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By JOHN WICLIAMSON: 


40-hour week, housing, cost of liv- 
ing, raising the school leaving age, 
an dagainst racial discrimination. 
This does not mean international 
issues did not get aatention. Of 


|the three major-debates and votes 


‘that. divided Congress. sharply, the’ 


|Miners’ resolution favoring inter- 


national labor solidarity was one 


| The line of the Céneral Council, 
expressed in Presdent Geddes’ -ad- 


-|dress, was headlined by the Man- 


Letter from Lendon 


hat Labor Decided 


THE 87th TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


(Southport; Sept. 10, 1955.) 


a | nee atin Intetieemetetineiel 


was completely absent. | : 

The presidential address blamed. 
the workers for the election defeat} 
of the Labor Party; accep ed. the. 
capitalist view of the crisis; called 
for a T.U.C. inquiry to establish’ 


4 


bitration as the way to solve. the 
workers’ problems. In his single 
reference to Geneva, Geddes ‘said 
that good-relations between East 
and West were imperative in .the 
interests of peace, ‘but “we must. 


the facts of the economic situation; | but in most’ of the controversies 
wzecommended new methods of-ar-|domestic policy. . 


IN contrast to last year, where the issue of German rearmament was the central 
one, the 87th Trade Union Congress this year in Southport, devoted its main attention 
and controversies to domestic ‘issues. These were the questions of wages, strikes, the 


ee ee ee 


‘eal. debate, the spirit of Geneva} NEVERTHELESS, the signifi- 


cance of the Geneva Conference 
and the relaxation of war tensions 
was brought sharply into the con- 
ference from the floor, not only in 
discussing resolutions dealing with 


different aspects of foreign policy, 
on 


Congress adopted: a resolution 
for world peace stating that the 
“Four Power talks be used to end 
once and for all the cold war with 
“ ever shadowing threat of Atomie 
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UN Assembly — 


IN THE speeches the tone, the talk in the spacious corridors, and in the scramble 
of photographers to get a smiling Dulles photographed together with a smiling Molotov— 
there was no mistaking the new atmosphere at the 10th session of the United Nations. 


| By JOSEPH CLARK 


ver 


——-7 


General Assembly. e 


But that didn’t mean the pre-|to minimize these facts and to un- surely becoming convijiced — that 
Geneva cold war was dead. Even} derestimate the role of the Chinese the essential pre-condition for the 


before the session opened ambas-| Peoples Republic under. present 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge boasted, international conditions means to 
to newsmen that he had Jined up'drag things backward and to take 
the votes to bar China from its a hopeless position condemned by 
seat in UN. | history.” 

~ Lodge had lined up the votes At Bandung, India’s Menon em- 


: phasized, there were countries of 
alright, but voices were soon heard), srvine -complexicné’ ‘but. allgot 


in the big blue-gold-gray Assembly) together in a spirit of good will 
hall recalling a conference that} and. cooperation. 

had been held in Bandung a few} Indonesia’s spokesman pointed 
months ago. out that it’s not only a matter of 
_ Not only. the spirit. of Geneva, | China’s government being a legi- 
but the spirit of Bandung was hov- timate government but that at the 
ering around the glass skyscraper Bandung conference China showed 
which houses the world organiza-; what an enormous force for peace 
tions. it was under this government. 


_ India’s Krishna Menon brought; Burma's delegate added that 
the enormous impact ot the 99). China has only one government; 
nation Bandung: Asian African! practically all the nations of Asia 
conference into the UN when he| recognize that government; and 
declared on the opening day ofjonly that government can occupy 
the UN meeting: “You cannot 2 seat in United Nations. 
solve the problems of the world if} It was noteworthy that on this 
you exclude Asia and the Far question the Arab nations and Is- 
East.” And there was a grim ex-'rael found themselves on the same 
pression on John’ Foster Dulles’side of the fence—abstaining in 
face when Menon added that you|the vote. 


_ can't tell the nations of Asia what * 
governments are _ to 


represent. AS THE ASSEMBLY moved on 
them. ve ‘to the general debate a keynote 

Recognizing the facts of the}has already been struck for the 
world as they are today,” Menon! entire 10th Assembly session both 
told the General Assembly. Men-|}y jts temporary president, Dr. 
role that China played at the Ban- and by the newly elected presi- 
dung conference, as proof that the dent, Jose Maza of Chile. Dr. Luns 
legitimate Chinese government) mentioned four developments 
must be in the seat assigned to it) which had changed the atmos- 
by the United Nations charter. | phere: ee 


} * ‘ , 
1. The Big Four meetings at 
“The Bandung conference,” Mo-| Geneva. "4 . 


was ~— Py 05 ae bape A » A The efforts to get agreement 
Peoples Republic, together aor on reducing the armaments bur- 
India, Indonesia and the other den. 
countries of Asia and Africa, rep-|_ 3. Fhe International. conference 
vesents an important factor of in-| Geneva on the peaceful uses of 
ternational development and pro-|#fomic energy. 

gress. The Bandung conference’ 4. The 10th anniversary meet- 
was attended by 29 Asian and ing of the UN at San Francisco. 
African countries with different; Referring to the Geneva meet- 
political and social systems, which,| ing of the heads of state the new 
mevertheless, succeeded in finding) UN Assembly president, Maza, 
a2 common language and turned a’ said: 

mew page in the development of | 
ee aoe ine 


- on as well as Molotov recalled the} Joseph Luns of the Netherlands, 


| 


| 


‘companied by a completely nege- By CARL HIRSCH 


achievement and maintenance of 
peace is that the nations bearing 
the greatest responsibility for col- 
lective security should exchange 
tokens of good faith.” 

A good opportunity for exchang- 
ing such a token will arise on the 
all-important issue of. disarmament 
which looks so big at this meeting. 
‘Not that anyone expects this. As- 
sembly to solve the whole question 
of disarmament. The meeting of 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
opening in Geneva on Oct. 27 will 
thave this issue before it too. And 
what happens there will in turn 
influence the 10th General As- 
sembly, 

But at this Assembly a great ef- 
fort is being made to prevent the 
disarmament debate from going 
down a dead end street. This dan- 
ger has arisen in recent days be-| aizyeu 
cause of the flip-flop performed by 


the U.S. representatives in the UN 
subcommission on 


em » that matters is a system of 
disclosure and warning. Such as 

the Eisenhower proposal made at A ) , 
Geneva for mutual aerial surveys Vance 
with the USSR. This has been ac- | 

tive attitude to any kind of arms 
reduction or any further efforts tol CHICAGO. | 
ban the A-bombs and H-bombs. THE WORD FROM the 


Not only the socialist countries,)So.th jis that another strike 


and, not only the Asian countries| . | 
are trying to avoid this blind alley victory has been won, that a 
into which the State Department|new road has been cut 


is trying to lead the nations. But/through the morass of low- 


‘even our West European allies and| wage, open shop, jimcrow condi- 
‘Cariada are alarmed by the posi-|tions in the Southern plants. 


posal on a survey and warning|Packing House Workers of Ameri- 


tion taken by the State Depart-}| The 1,500 sugar workers in the 
ment. Louisiana delta country last week 

The interesting thing is that OE mrss a wage settlement from one 
western powers all know that the,of the two companies against 
Soviet Union: is taking a positive}whom they struck last April 14. 
attitude to the Eisenhower pro-|Their union is the CIO United 


system providing it is tied to dis-|ca. 
armament. They know that a so-| Colonial Sugar Company finally 


lations. To attempt ternational opinion is slowly but to a stepped up arms race. 


called disclosure system without alagreed to a 10-cent wage boost, 


“We see some evidence that in- disarmament agreement can lead/five cents now and five cents jen-| 


uary 1. At Godehaux Sugar Com- 


disarmament. ; | 
| There they have said that the U.S.| | : 
government thinks that the ony 


in Sou 


pany, the strike goes on, strength- 
ened by the Colonial victory and 
the cleaving of the anti-union front 
of the sugar barons. sya 

The sugar strike was one of the 
smaller ones of 1955 in the. context 
of the huge steel, auto, railroad 
walkouts.. But these 1,500 Negro 
and white workers were making 
a challenge aimed not only at the 
feudal empiré in the Lovisiana 
sugar bowl, but against the whole 
giant reservoir of anti-unionism in 
the South. % | 

The challenge was contained in 
the main slogan of the striking 
sugar worker: “Reduce the North- 
South wage agar eae 


BEFORE the Colonial strike 
victory, the difference in pay be- 
tween sugar workers in Louisiana 
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REGISTER TO VOTE 


IN A COUPLE of weeks, from Oct. 10 to 15, New 
York's citizens-or at least some of them—will go through 
the annual ‘ritual of visiting a polling place near their 
homes to register to vote in November. Most of them will 
also enroll in one of three official parties—Democrat, Re- 
publican or Liberal—the majority of these in the Demo- 
‘cratic Party. 3 
Most places spare their citizens this yearly vote- 
qualifyingrigamarole through a system of permanent regis- 
tration. Not so in our great metropolis. 

The number who come out to register depends on 
the kind of election. For the presidency, maybe 70 to 75 
percent of those eligible will turn up. For mayor or gov- 
ernor, it will go down to 60 percent or even less. 

This year, the first in modern New York history in 
which there is no city-wide executive or legislative contest 


of any kind, and no dramatic issue like Proportional Rep- 


resentation, as in 1947, there would seem to be little reason 


_ for citizens to register, or for organized labor and other 


_eivic groups to be excited about getting their members out. 
And so it could be that only the political machines will 
get out their faithful, and everyone else will stay home. 

___- It appears to us, though, that every civic organization 


stake in getting their members out en masse to register 
HT this fall. - < 


_ Next April, the various official parties will hold primary 
ections for delegates to the presidential nominating con- 
» Only those who enroll this October in a particular 


rill 7 able to vote in the primaries of | 


aoMterrnc 


im progressive governmient in Washington and ~ , 
Albany, and especially the unions, have a mighty important pression, it can exercise its influence 


eal a ita’ te: leur big 


(Contmued on Page 13) 


the machine bosses will have it all their own way in pick- | a sites } 
ing convention delegates and candidates for Congress and |# | saa 


Legislature. 

All the rest of us will have left to do is to ratify, on 
Election Day 1956, the choices of one or the other political 
machine. 


But there are serious battles brewing within the 
Democratic Party in which the labor movement, which 
still considers .that party its political vehicle, has consid- 
erate interest. For instance, state Democratic leaders are 

moving to sew up the state delegation to the national 
Democratic convention for Governor Harriman for Presi- 
dent. But among rank-and-file Democrats, and particu- 
larly unionists, there are serious doubts both about Harri- 
man’s program and ability to attract the wide support of 
labor and its allies needed to defeat an Eisenhower. 


__ Such doubts exist even among some staté Democratic 
leaders, and the effort to name Harriman as the “favorite 
son” nominee may run into trouble. Should not the rank- | 
and-file of the Democratic Party, overwhelmingly working- 
class, make its weight felt in such a conflict? It can do so 
only if it comes out to enroll during registration week 
this October. 


cratic primaries. It is fa 
‘Ing to Congress at. 


TWO WHITE parents, who 
requested that their children be 
admitted to the Negro school in 
Guilford, N.C. were | tumed 
down. Both argued that the 
school was nearer than the one 
where their children were as- 
signed. They had been among 
34 persons who had petitioned 


the school board earlier to end 
school segregation in this Quaker 
| * 


THE TEXAS CIO: Conven- 
tion went on record in opposi- 
tion to the White Citizen's 
Councils and ‘racial segregation 
in the South, as it adopted the 
report of its Human Rights 
Committee, composed of Negro 
and white delegates. Officers of 
the state council were. directed . 
to arrange the next state CIO 
convention in a-hotel or on a . 
campus that will gurantee 
-equal facilities to white and 


| Negro delegates. — 


~*~ 
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German Pact 
e wv. S. te Talk with China 


THE. SOVIET UNION and 
East Germany's government 
signed an agreement giving the 
-Cerman Democratic Republic 
complete control over its 
daries with West Cermaz ; wn 
*. Over-all access to Berlin. Social- 
ist Unity Party leader Walter 
Ulbricht said “We are for less- 
ening tensions and the rest de- 
pends. on the Bonn  govern- 
ment,” concerning West CGer- 
man traffic to in. 

* 

U.S. AMBASSADOR John- 
son agreed to discuss outstand- 
ing issues between the U.S. and 
China with China’s ambassador 
Wang Ping-nan_ in-- Geneva. 
This is Point Two of the agenda 
in those talks, the first one hav- 
ing been repatriation of Ameri- 
cans from China and of Chinese 
from America, on which agree- 
ment was reached. The State 
Department reversed itself, orig- 
finally having refused to move 
on to Pomt Two until all repat- 
riation had been completed. 

* 

THE SOCIAL. Democratic 
opposition to Adenauer in West 
Germany has supported _ the 
agreement signed with the So- 
viet Union. At the same time 
the Socialists and trade union 
leaders renewed their criticism 
of Adenauer’s policy of estab- 
lishing a new Wehrmacht and 
putting it in: NATO as the ma- 
jor ebstacle to unifying Ger- 
many. 

* 


THE TURKISH government 
has closed down five major 
newspapers. They include the 
largest Turkish newspaper, Hur- 
riyet, with 300,000 circulation. 
The papers were banrmed be- 
_ cause use they were mildly critical 


of the pogroms sponsored by the 
Turkish government against per- 
sons of Greek, Armenian and 
Yugoslav nationality. The Turk- 
ish government has been knight- 
ed as best champion of the free 
world by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. | 
* 

CHINESE literary organiza- 
tions have invited six U.S. writ- 
ers to attend the 100th anniver- 
sary celebration of the first edi- 
tion of Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass. Invitations were sent 
to Pearl Buck, William Faulk- 
ner, Samuel Sillen, Paul Robe- 
son, Carl Sandburg and Waldo 
Frank. 

* 

SOVIET defense minister 
Marshal Zhukov has suggested 
that the U.S. follow the Soviet 
example of liquidating all for- 
eign bases. Zhukov's statement 
followed the Soviet decision to 
evacuate its Porkkola base in 
Finland. State Department 
spokesman Lincoln White re- 
plied to Zhukev by saying that 
Soviet foreign bases like Pork- 
kala were close to the Soviet 
Union while American military 


b 


lattempted coup of June 19. 


| leader ' wrote, 


A MOST PROPHETIC 


statement on Argentina was 


made by a youth leader of 
that country even: before the 


It was made to a correspondent of 
The Nation and it appeared in that 
publication on June ll: — 


“Until yesterday,” the youth 
“we in’ Argentina 
divided ourselves between the 
friends of Peron and his enemies. 


ical equation. The important thing 
is to know for what purpose we 
will give him his death blow—to 
turn the clock of history back and 
revert to our former. condition of 
an Anglo-American semi-colony, or 
to march ahead and build an Ar- 
gentina that is politically free and 
economically just and a 
ent.” 

That is the question today—after 
the overthrow of Peron. The grav- 
est danger facing the people of 
Argentina is that the Peron tyran- 


bases are located thousands of 
miles from the U.S. White did 
not make it clear on which side 
he was arguing. 
* 
THE ELECTORATE ia most 


of Indonesia goes to the polls 
on Sept. 29 but the results won't 
be known for three months a 
government announcement said, 
because of distances and diffi- 
cult communications. The Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia is | 
campaigning for a national gov- | 
ernment representing all par- 

ties favoring an Sclieiiualinene 

course for the country. 


~ Rough Road Ahead for Liberties Probe 


By ALAN MAX 
\ 


“JT “AS BEEN a source of 
great encouragement to our Com- 
mittee te discover the enthusiasm 
with which our inquiry has been’ 
welcomed. . . . It is true that there 
are seme equally sincere citizens 
who are timorous about this in- 
quiry and who are fearful lest, in 
delving into certain sensitive areas, 
we might be opening up a Pan- 
dora’s bex of new evils.” 

“With these remarks, Senator 


Commerce and a spokesman for another from the rest of the éleven 


WASHINGTON | the unfarmer-like American Farm! witnesses. These included spokes- 
| they let the|men for labor, the Negro people, 


Bureau Federation, 


committee know in no uncertain the churches, 


terms what they wanted. 
Those testifying had been seat- 


ted behind the long bench in what 
was Senate Chamber in Jefferson's 
days and for a time, the Supreme 
Court chamber located in the 


mittee sat at small desks in the 


tioners.” 
+ 


ny will be replaced by another 


in 


tyranny. It is a danger because 
financial agents of Wall Street'. 
firms, State Department represent- 
atives as well as Navy and Army 
representatives. from Washington, 
have been plotting for a long time 
the knowledge that Peron’s 
regime was shaky. And they want- 
ed to be sure that if it were over- 
thrown it would be followed by 
one that will be subservient to 
Wall Street firms. 


* 


IT MAY NOT be too widely 
known but Peron lost a good deal 


Today Peron is finished as a polit-|_ 


of his support, which oy had for- 


merly built up by his verbal oppo-| 
sition to Yankee imperialism, when 
he sold out the nation’s oil re-| 


stake in. the political fortunes _ of 
Argentina's Juan Domimge Peron. 
“Reason: Whatever else the U.S. 
officials may think about the Ar- 
gentine strong man, they rate him 
a powerful advocute of “bigger 
U.S. investments in Agentina and 
more U.S. Argentina trade.” 
Which makes hash of all the 
pretensions of moral opposition to , 
Peron from both Washington and 
Wall Street. But the slander per- 
sists that the Communists support- 
ed. Peron. It is based on the fact 
shat the Communists have .warned 
all along that while Peron is a 
tyrant, and while they suffered 
torture and _ persecution at _ his 
hands, they insisted. that Peron 
should be replaced by democracy 
not by another dictatorship of 
regime that would subvert Argen- 
tina's independence and continue 


the sell-out to Wall Street. 

In fact, it was the murder of a 
prominent Communist which set 
off the recent wave of dpposition 


sources to Standard Oil of Califor-|to Peron. The torture and murder 


nia. The company was given a’ 
‘concession Over an area bigger| 
than the state of Connecticut. And} 
it was so clearly a violation of; 
Agentina’s sovereignty that even 
Feron’s congress had_ hesitated’ 
about ratifying it after Peron liim- 
self sanctioned the deal. 

As a matter of fact one reason 
Peron was able to remain in power 
so long after he had lost most of, 
his support is that Wall Street in-, 
terests were not entirely sure 
whether they wanted to get rid of 
him, Here’s how the Wall Street 
Journal put it on June 27: 

“A growing flock of U.S. busi-| 
nesses have a dollar-and-cents 


Capital. The members of the com-/""iOn screening. 


well and looked up at the peti-| THE MOST vigorous testimony 


teachers, women, 
press and lawyers. While all of 
them cited one or another ‘viola- 
tion of the Bill of Rights that 
needed looking into, none of them 
mentioned the McCarran Internal 
Security, the Smith Act or/ anti- 


, 


s Pes 


came from Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary of the National. Associa- 


R. Wiggins, executive editor}. 
of ~ Washington Post and chair- 
man of the Freedom of Intorma- 
tion Committee at the American 
Society of Newspaper Edit rs, 
scored Congress for passing “legis- 
lation requiring the registration of ; 
printing equipment utilized by the 
Communist Party.” He criticized 
the Treasury Department for bar- 
ring importation of publications 
described as “subversive prop- 
aganda,” 

Mrs. John G. Lee told 9f attacks 


by unnamed organizations upon!’ 


‘of Dr. Juan Ingalinella during the 
June events in Argentina aroused 
nationwide protests. He was known 
as a fighter against Peron from the 
very days of 1943 when Peron 
came to power. In fact he was 
thrown into jail for ten months 


jafter the 1943 coup organized by 


the then Colonel Peron. Dr. Ingali- 


[nella’ s death called sharp attention 


to the torture chambers of -Peron’s 
“Special Section Against Commu- 
‘nism. 

It is os tant to note that many. 
of the and admirals now 
involy ae he overthrow of Peron 
were themselves Peron’s most ser- 
vile followers for years. 


A SOMEWHAT similar situa- 
tion exists in the case of those whe 
would like to institute a- clerical: 
dictatorship in Argentina. It was 
Feron who brought the Hierarchy 
into a marriage with the state back. 
in 1943. 

Here's. how the Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor documents this fact 
in its issue of May 

“The first Axaeiies Constitu- 
tion after independence in. 1810 
| guaranteed religious toleration. In 
1884 the national Congress made 
it unlawful to give religious in- 


‘struction during school hours. 


“But compulsory religious edu- 
cation. was reintroduced in 1943, 
by the Ramirez government, ‘in 
which General Peron was emerg- 


the Bill of Rights program con-|ing. Thereafter he sought and ben- 
ducted by the League of W>men|efitted from clerical favor, and the 
Voters of which she is president.| Peronista revision of the Consti- 


Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.)| 
opened the Constitution Day cere- 
monies coeaducted by his Senate 


tion for the Advancement of Col- 


DONALD R. WILSON, speak- ered People. He recounted how 


ing for the Legion (though these | 
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Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, # preliminary to the actual 
abe of the status of the Bill of 
ights which starts next month. 
Hennings’ words, which under- 
stated the nature of the »pposition, 
to his committee, were borne out 
before the day’s ceremony -was 
ended. For of the eleven repre- 
sentatives of organizations invited 
to testify, four were openly hostile: 
to the objectives of the committee. | 
The Committee's motives in invit- 
ing these foes of civil liberties to 
= Constitution read ceremony was 


days it is not so clear who does 
and who doesn’t speak for the 


Legion), couched his speech in the 
form used by most of the 


speakers for the occasion. But he 


was petitioning the Committee tc 
go jump in the ocean unless it was 
ready to engage in another Mc- 
Carthy witchhunt. The same senti- 
ments were expressed by the head 
lof the Knights of Columbus. As 
fer the spokesmen for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau’ Federation, 
they didn't even bother to red-bait 
but jumped right over.the anti- 

munism and frankly “peti- 
tioned” the Committee to help 
break the unions: The right to 
refuse toa join a union is sacred, 


f|they insistéd. 


‘Support for the committee's 
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program came in one degree or 


.}lation.of the “basic right of work-} 
jers to organize.” He —_ the sub-} 


peg iat “ 
Gia ICS 


Sit 


pA Sah Tia: ymois f 


‘being ‘denied to Negroes in Mis-: 


i“repeal or large scale amendment” 


(Miss.) Herald containing a 


the Fifteenth Amendment, guar- 
anteeing the right to vote, is still 
being violated through the killing 
of Negroes. He showed how the 
First Amendment's guarantee of 
the right of petition is presently 


sissippi. 

In this connection, Wilkins held 
up before the committee and the 
audience a copy of the’Yazoo a 


page advertisement by the White! 
Citizens Council. This listed all 
the Negroes with names and‘ ad- 
dresses who had recently signed a 
petition for school desegregation. 
All but six of the 54 signers have 
been coerced into withdrawing 
their names, Wilkins went on. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the 
U. §S. A., denounced the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the whole philosophy 
that “it is within the competence 
of the State to determine what is 
and what is not American.” He 
emphasized that American law is 
concerned “with overt, illegal ac- 
tions only.” 

Secretary-treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler -of the AFL, called for 


of the Taft-Hartley Act as a. vio- 


pmittee ‘to> look: ‘various. 


The reign of feat on the campus, 
was described by president fancy 
L.. Buford of the National E ca- 
tional Association. 

This Constitutional Day hearing 
made clear that McCarthyite pres- 
sures On the committee would be 
considerable. This challenge, it 
appeared, would have to be faced 
by supporters of the Bill of Rights. 
if the committee is to conduct an, 
effective investigation. — 


iin our Own country. 


‘tution retained state financial sup- 
port for the Catholic religion.” 
Clearly now if Argentina is to 
jenjoy democracy two basic ‘prin- 
ciples must be observed: first is 
the national independence of ths 
country and freedom from Wall 
Street or any other imperialism. 
The other is se of church 
and state which has a. hallowed 
tradition in Argentina as it does 


© a. 


——, 


Public's Views Sought 
The public has been invited to submit its views ng Bill of 
Rights to the Senate subcommittee which is going to conduct 


next month. 


The Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights has pre- 
pared en “examination paper for Americans to find out what they 


think about constitutional rights.” 
This “freedom. quiz,” 
questions. 
It asks such song 2 
rights should never be 
oy ee 
’ Sen. enniide: said -the 
tive witnesses who will tes 


hearings on the free-speech, free-speech - 
tion’s Bill of Rights tentatively slated for 


is mostly. in ‘the form of m 


as whether constitutionally guaranteed | 


ged, ‘even in time of war or public dan- 


ultiple choice 


uestionnaire is being sent to prospec- 
tify at the subcommittee’s first public 


section of the Constitu- 
the week of Oct. 17. 


However, anyone else interested in giving his views may re-. 


ea questionnaire by 


writing to the Subcommittee on Constitu- 


U. S. Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


“This ris question is somethin 
oo sabe “It is designed to provoke thought on t 


explained. 


problem of h and press 


antizlabon days. {© to do, wit 
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speec 
can’ life. -Anybody who fills ft out. ca 
thoughts. as well as help the committee.” 


like an’ examina tion paper,” 
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ghee horrifying disregard of Standard Oil for human life is a principal lesson of the disaster here, when, on Aug. 27, the worst oil plant fire in history 
IL drove 1,600. families from their homes after it took its toll of casualties. Seventy huge oil tanks were destroyed or severely damaged. The press re- 
ports that 350 families were forced to leave their homes. Local inhabitants place the figure at 1,600, The disaster may reoccur at any time. East Chi- 


cago’s City Council has called on the Mayor to hold a special session Sept. 19. 
r The scene is a shambles. It resembles a battlefield after a most intense bombardment. The area, including the homes, was bombarded by long, 


, | “gp etal soe — = pox cern is for the piling up of millions] of “sludge” while the water flows| “WHAT is the responsibility of] units and tank farms are built as 
it pierced the home in which the/in profits of the company. above it. While chemicals are used segs 2 pine ea then on din — . , Pate —— ie 
family lived. A foreman died of| . It was truly a miracle that hun- 10 attempe to dissolve these gobs of ard has built its cracking units right cago, with its four million popula- 
a heart attack. A grocery nage at) dreds were not killed in this disas-| “sludge,” their power is very limit-| in the tank fields and directly off| tion, just a few miles away. And 

129 St., around the corner from ter. It just. so happened that the|ed. These pools of underground oil| Indianapolis Boulevard, ‘T h es e/one of the main east-west highways. 

Genie nH 8 sage to aan aps igi losion ica pe an off day,| give off vapors, which can at any|highly dangerous units are “right| What ‘callousness on_ the at ‘ak 
disintegrated. Not a sign of it re-| ©XP#0S10 ay ore ; . ; ' 

: sasined: It is reported that the own-| at the very time of the change of | time be ignited by a cast off cigar- path Ne, geet Sony tne pera ave er sity 5 aoe a ne 
er, fortunately, set out to work shifts, so that nobody was up in| ette, a spark from a passing truck “Obvious! they should all be att cok an “anual” beamed ts al 
Jate that morning. the 26-story hydroformer at the/or the humidity itself. Once ignited,| j.1.6n out of that kien and moved} tinue to exist on this high ith- 

The explosion which set off the; time of the accident. Had the work-/ these burning vapors would travel to the Lake Michigan area, which! out the waa r - tet he to 
fires in the tank fields, where the|¢rs been on the job at the time,|back to their source, creating dang-| i. shout a half a a oile away. But Tafconned the ies ‘ond shane of 
oil is stored, occurred in the new there ie le ee ee ers of new explosions and fires in| that would require the expenditure/the people. 
hydro-former unit. This is a new) ™4by Worke's we on of many millions of dollars.on the * i 


“cracking” unit, that is a’ erally wiped out without a trace) As one worker put it: “I feel that . ; si 
kind of “cracking uni ei. lof their remains anyhere to be/there is a bomb under my house 29 of the company to make the STANDARD is sensitive to the 
changes. opinion of the people. It has a long 


unit in which the ee _ ia re shat deahl on olf anu Wice® 
; n eat an : | 7 . inni : 
antiga A er oil, This par- The entire 26-story structure jis} Even if they could clean out all a heal . oe aot Prpnrentog history of paternalism and has foo!- 
ticular unit breaks down.the crude|"0w itself nothing but twisted coils;the mains, in the sewer system, Sh: itn ete oR Mi’ celine Eada éd many into believing it is a real 
1 of steel completely levelled to the| what about the lead lines from the|.©, en | penefactor. It announced imme- 
oil into hydroformite and produces prerey system construction, for bringing} 3: : 
a much higher octane gas for high ground and great masses of steel| mains to the homes? fa nie hey” ib “nlie® ot tha’ lake diately after the explosion that it 
compression engines. are buried in the surrounding earth} The ae reports that Mrs. Gray $4 tha ‘unite been consecee at would “take care of everything.” It 
for blocks around. Huge four-foot] of 2818 Indianapolis Boulevard on she tebe te cho@erial eimeliend told workers to appear for work 
* craters were dug into the earth by|leaving her home said, “I'll never five . nal a .. ssl and that they would be paid at 
- THE MAIN lesson of this great: the flying masses of steel. come back to this house.” That is)... ‘4: their regular rate. The main work 
catastrophe is that it shows the * the feeling of a large number of|® pd as nee ee now is cleanup. 
utterly callous disregard of the} 'THE flaming oil poured out of; workers and many are leaving the +h, eu eit icesapae It has since written a letter to 
Standard Oil Co. for the oil work-| the tank fields into the sewers of} area. Others would like to but can- T eee ut ss ibbnes than Wteiiairce! employees stating that it would 
ers and for the people of the area.|the town. There it remains as ajnot because of the housing prob- "Ad ve tention. itesl lease: alte them at the regular rate for 
It reveals that their only real con- hazard. It coagulates in the form lem. ha sani he aril wie ee weeks, After that, what if the 
— : et oe ri is not yet in operation? At the 


pletely ignored. For it was this Ad- aborer’s rate for the cleanup job? 


. i 
® ' yy, ministration which had to QO. K. the : : 
Cme RICG g) S G Survive plans to build the hydréformer at| off as a true friend of the pen 
its present site in the midst of the ple of Whittag and the off workers, 


tank fields and so close to the!: be 
homes of the people! . {it cannot escape responsibility that 
It seems the Cadillac Cabinet is| its hunger to save every penny of 


andant On Cabinet. rofits, in.the first. place, accounts 
also a Standard a ses bie the magnitude of ‘this disaster. 


uadeti se Even now, it is reported, Stand- 
A SECOND responsibility oflard Oil is planning further en- 
Standard Oil lies in its failure to croachments into the area at the 
build concrete walls. around the expense of the people. It has bought 
tank farms. Such walls would pre-| yp the park at 121 St. where it 
vent the burning oil, in case of fires,>plans to extend its barrel house, 
from spilling over on the boulevard|where the barrels of oil are load- 
and into the sewers. That is as} ed. 
{Obvious as the desire of Standard} This will mean that the park, 
for profits. But they didn't build| where the ople picnic and the 
them—because it would cost too) kids play ball will be moved to the 
much money. They were callously| Jake area beyond. It will mean less 
“Sh gaia to sacrifice hundreds o picnic area for the people. Instead 
ives to save the money on the con- of the oil company moving to the 
crete walls. , | Nake for the safety and well being- 
A third responsibility lies in their} of the people, the people are mov- 
failure to encase their pipelines in| ed away from the park area for the 
concrete casings. This would pre-}profit of Standard Oil, 
vent the seepage of oil which exists * 
over a wide area. It would also} THE biggest problem is housing. 
have contained the fire and ex-| The town of Whiting and the sur- 
plosion to a greater extent. But it}rounding areas of Indiana Harbor 
would have cost this profit-swollen|and East Chicago need a huge low 
monopoly more money! Cars on/| cost housirig project. That is what 
Indianapolis Boulevard (the pipe-|should be built right now to get the 
lines run right under it) were hurl-|people out of this hazardous area 


ed into the air and landed on the|directly opposite the tank farms, 
roof tops of homes—another ex-|The oil companies, which dominate 


ample of how fortunate we were) the life of Whiting, have kept it a 
that many more were not killed.. | jimcrow town. Had it not been for 

The workers out here refer to! the jimcrow, chauvinist attitudes of 
the highway along which. these (Continued on Page 14) 
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. Me jin Boer South Africa, but the 
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YY gies 

ras (Editor's Note: William F aulk- eos | 
ner, Nobel prize-winning author | ar — “sf | + | 

from Mississippi, wrote a spe- (Me, . Ma |; BECAUSE if we Americans are: 

¢al dispatch from the\ United ©) MR, * im | 0 survive, it will have to be 

Press Service, condemning the | fe "- ¢ filee | because we choose and elect and| 

_ kidnaping-slaying of 14-year-old | 4 iii” | | Wy defend to be first of all Americans' 
Emmett Till near Greenwood, -) 42a, fa ae «wee | (0 present to.the world one homo-' 

Miss. The article is reprinted | 4a. [ fF rn oe and unbroken front, 
here.) Ls a = Sg =~, whether of white Americans or 
~— Jee ee ie he j black ones or purple or blue or 
for, not because the acts ares age: ge -. 
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Onward and Upward with Movie Art 


author of the synopsis, 
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ot Sage haematite as He 
Ruth Roman will portray Lady 
Macheth as a “gun moll” named 
a gin rg a 

gster 
cringe tir 

three witches rolled 
Duncan is Big Dun- 
oing Macbeth on a 
ss Roman explained 
‘playin . Our 
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of the scenes in Scotland. We 
could ‘have done it in Hollywood, 
but we want that touch of authen- 


ticity.” 


Bunk! Bunk! All Bunk! is the 
word—and it recalls the story of 
the producer who threw out a 
writer out of his office because he 
submitted a synopsis about “a rich 
and powerful man who falls in 
love with his brother’s wife. mur- 
ders his brother and marries her. 
The son of the murdered man 
broods and goes nutty. He falls in, 
love with a girl who gets so ‘wor- 
tied about everything ‘that~she 
oes crazy. The girl's Ccther and 

r lover stab each other to death. 
~The mother takes poison and the 
‘son, just before he dies, stabs and 
kills his stepfather.” 

“You call that a plot,” the pro- 
ducer stormed. “Its Bunk! Bunk!) j 
All Bunk! That’s no story. Nobody 
can make a show out of that.” | 

“But it has made quite a lot of | 
money on the stage, ” insisted the 


"2 * 


ful af great minds with their feet 
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“under the 


Ah yes! Screenwriting in Holly- 
‘wood today, said one of our lead- 
ing writers of comedy, “is a highly 
‘specialized art which has devel- 
oped steadily through the years 
from the time of the clumsy, flick- 
— Keystone Comedy until to- 

we have the modern, highly 


os olished Paes medium.” 


Perhaps es NS exchange| . 
of dialogue between a well known 
and a screen writer 


rolled! states tong case a bit better: 


York, the outlook for Ameri- 


By CARL HIRSCH 
- CHICAGO. 


WHEN. defendant Gil 
‘Green took the stand in June; 


1949, in the first Smith Act 


trial in Foley Square, New 


ca’s civil liberties was clouded in 


oubt. 

The cold war was hejon stoked 
in Washington. The unemployed | 
lines were growing. The unpopular 
war in Korea was less — a year 


Producer (objecting to a line 
that a script writer had put in a 
character's mouth): “That's _ter- 
rible. It’s old fashioned. 


writer: “But that’s the 
kind of ‘fellow he i is. The kind that 


| 


least let's os some fresh at 
tudes.” 


All of which ties in quite 
Dovid with the: story credited to. 
David Selznick, who when asked 
ee he gave so much money to 
the Gallup people every year, re- 
plied: “That's easv, so I have some- 
thing to confirm my opinions when 
the research results agree with 
what I already think.” 

Sounds very much like the tech- 
nique of another top producer} 
Who “asks you a question, answers 
it for you and > says youre 
“wrong. 


| 


F 


. 


And so we travel onward and 
upward with movie art‘ until we! 
find this baffling memo to the 
studio staff signed by executive 
producer Jack Warner: 

“The picture now known as A 
Handiul of Clouds will hereafter 
be called I Died A Thousand 
Times. 

“The picture now known as I 
Died A Thousand Times will here- 
after be called A Handful of, 
Clouds.” 


A thousand times—yes, a hand- 


in the clouds and their head in 
the sand are murdering movie art 
and Shelley Winters is my witness. 

“In my new film ‘Treasure of 


forced to become political refugees. 


from their homes and families, . as 


iand renewed their efforts to make 


off. The raucous voice of Joseph 
McCarthy was being heard in t 
Senate. ~ 

At Foley Square, Gil Green, one 
of the 11 Communist leaders on 
trial, posed to the judge a simple} 
query: “ I thought we would get 
a chance to prove our case. " Re- 
plied Judge Medina: “I hereby, 
remand : you (to prison) for the 
rest of the trial. 

Subsequently, Gil Green and 
several of his co-workers were 


In the six intervening years since 
Foley Square, some of the fog of 
McCarthyism has been lifted by: 
the: people of the United States. 
But the measure of what is still to 
be won is that fact that men like 
Gil Green must still be separated 


| 


are the scores of political prisoners 
who are still in jail. Yet to be won 
is amnesty for these political vic- 
tims—even though there is growing 
concern throughout the land over 
ithe continuing repression of civil 
liberties. 
This week, it was Gil Green's 
49th birthday. His family, courage- 
ous Lil Green and the three chil- 
dren, celebrated it quietly at their 
home in Chicago, as .did many 
friends. Many wished him well on 
his birthday, wherever le may be, 


: 


possible his homecoming. 

“Many significant gains have 
been won in these recent months 
and years, ' aa Lil Green, “we: 
are confident that it will. not be 


Pancho Villa’ I play the part of ai 


woman suffragist who somehow 
gets mixed up in a revolution,” 
she told the press. “Since this is a 
howard Hughes production (his 
last at RKO) I made my speeches' 
im a low cut gown, bending over 
to stress both my politics and my 
cleavage.” 


But don't get me wrong, I love: 


the movies. 


"ONIONS CAN CURE YOU — 


MOSCOW. 
Some. 95 years ago the Soviet 
biolog ist. Boris Tokin discovered 
that if a uantity ‘of grated. onion 
ee placed beside dissolved yeast, | 
it killed the yeast cells even if they: 
were sevetal ceftinjeters a ay. d 
Grated’ garlio,. Sorseradiali and 
and crushed. muistard-seed had the 


same: fect. 


the crushed oy eal stems atid roots 

of large numbers of other plants, | 

Tokin discovered that the paeehy 
E them possess similar bactericidal 


pees new-plucked bind cherry sp 
. kills all germs in a glass wxioe! 
= beside it. So ‘do maple and 
currant. leaves, bg -worm- 
ie 
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‘fea is ie of cit mayttrel 
* sainDrio 


is experiences with perish vapors of the juice 
of fir and pine celine and. of bird-} 


ive in the mouth even of healthy 


w] 
. 
- » 
‘ 
Wea 
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ly sterilized. The streptococcus and 
the diphtheria, bacillus could not 
survive the action of the vapor 
either. 


Garlic juice has been found to 
kill cholera vibrions within-10 min- 
utes. Even so resistant a germ as} 
the TB bacillus succumbs to onion’ 
and garlic. vapor in five to eight | 
Minutes. The germs of dysentery 
from. the 


cherry. leaves. And the germs that 


‘persons are effectiyely killed by 
B hage ston onion or adic. : 

Tokin arrived at an important 
general conclusion? that in. the 
ae of their eon “9 tery 
table : ave developed an 

ee : a <r The crown and 

stem of. every plant and|. 
s invested, as it were, with 


| 
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their source 
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Mrs. Lil Green sod her vif ted son, Daniel, who = has won science hanes: | 
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Whiting Blast 


——s from Page 6) 
certain organized groups, determin-| 
led to keep Negroes out, Whiting | 
‘would’ have had a housing’ project} 
at a safe distance from the ‘oilManks 
an the —— s homes would have} 


inhabitants relate how 
years eosin was —_ sleend 


land in 


| 
: 


of war. 


to speak out for jobs and security 


leader, 
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Be Back 


struggles. There is little doubt 
now, even among thotsands of 
‘Americans who night have been 
confused, that these are the reas- 
“sm why Gil Creen a eg col- 
eagues were placed on 
pe. Certainly Gil Green in his! It is more than four years that 
ifetime has been among the most Gil Green has been a political re- 
devoted and effective fighters for|fugee, along with Henry Winston, 
that the American people Heed Fred : ine, William Norman, James 


ce 
Se ever promuces 
* = ‘idive: like other scheol 
FROM A CHICAG® childhood, |children, have studied how other 
American patriots have also been 


8 Cores chen iote Ga seng, eran vei are fs ee 
t ti or 0 pecome 
. goa e6 in order to better serve the in- 


mn born in the era of World 
War I and which was growing to, terests of the people. 


manhood in. the shadow. of World! More than 300 years ago, Roger 
War II. Williams, fighting — for a 


He was already a deep-thinker|freedom in the Massachusetts Ba 


‘and a capable speaker. He hadj Colony; was compelled to ésc 
been elected Kak rma of his from a biased court trial in o 
high school class. Asa young/to carry on his struggle. 

worker, he was schooled and steel-| The same course was taken by 
led in workingclass struggles, fight-jthe Jeffersonians, harassed by 
ing for unionism, in Chicago's oil 


means of the Alien and Sedition 
refineries, packinglwuses, steel and|Act in the early formative years of 
metal-working plants. 


this nation. 
It was the Young Communist} The great Negro leader, Fred- 
League, and later as its National 


erick Douglass, was also forced ta 
Secretary, that Gil Green brilliant-/flee to England for a time in the 
ly led the struggles of the youth’period when the Civil War strug- 
against the onslaught of fascism 


gle was coming to a head. 
and against the mounting threat 


too. long before Gil can bé back 
with us again.” 

Her hope was based on the fact 
that ae aie ed a — 
era in stru 

‘ee pose 208 for 


| given a new status to 


* 

DANNY GREEN, 18, Josie, 14, 
Ralphie, 10, are growing up as 
fine young people, in the image 
of their courageous parents, er. 
ed in the American tradition of 


A generation of youth to: 
and peace, joining in broad united 
fronts of students . and? working 
youth, in such movements as the|peace and. freedom. . 
American Youth Congress, It-was| They share the confidence in» 
Gil Green and his colles leagues who the future which is the trademark 
in those days helped win the of Gil Green and which he proud- 
American youth for an anti-Hitler'ly asserted in telling of his own 
polic rat active support to the life of struggle and what it taught 
La of Spain who were embat-/him: 
tled by fascism. “I leamed that despite tempor- 
aah during World War II, Giljary recessions, temporary throw- 
as a mature Communist! backs, temporary hindrances and 
made an invaluable con-|obstacles,” he told the Foley 
tribution to the mobilizing of the Square court, “life must assert it- 
democratic forces in the. war'self and sooner or later, man does 
against fascism |break through and does move from 
THE post war period, the rise of ;one to another stage of human de- 
the fascist and the war threats “5 3s always in the line of 
the United States found Gil Green|progress, always in the line of 
in. the forefront of the -people’s: human Ketterment.” 


aner 


safeguards be: taken:. The 
units Pee be removed to. the 
lake and not be in le’s back- 
‘yards. Concrete walls should be 
built around the tank. farms. Gon- 
crete-casings should cover.the pipe- 
lines.’ A. federal. howising.. project 
should be. erected. The:responsibil- 
ity of the ‘Administration for. granf- 
ing a permit. to. build, the ,hydro- 
former in.the tank farm and.so near 
ithe homes, should be. investigated. 
g|.. Labor and .progressives.. nave: a 
‘ great responsibility to. ier 

+) Qurrence; gf of snobs, si pligastety whic 


of|can recur at any time 


| sak eset rg ew 


rials for the filling job. 

This prevented- the building of 

the project. They did not want a 

project which, by federal law, 

would have to- be inter-racial.The 
eople of ; Whiting haye paid a 

eavy oa for: the action of this 


THE Ci ‘Council of East Chi- 
as ‘called on ‘the ere to 


te proper 


- . 
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“to the nearest looney bin. Now, 


friend and.severe critic in Grenn- — . 


wich, Conn., who chides me for 
sneering at Stan Kenton’ss Mu- 
sic ‘SS. | 

Fortunately this program is 
still pang, 2 Tuesdays, 8:30 
p.m. on nnel 2, so the read- 
er can peruse the following let- 
ter and draw his own conclusions. 
As to jazz in general, I dont 
think there is any argument. 


o © co 
oe 


GREENWICH, Conn. 
Dear Mr. Levine: 


I think you were a little unfair 
to Stan Kenton in your column 
of Sept. 4. You left the impres- 
sion that his CBS-TY show, Mu- 
sic 55, is a haven for dumb- 
bells and fakers who should be 
carted off (with their instruments) 


many thing are unworthy of tol- 
erance (such as hunger, cancer, 
fascism), but Music ‘53, I don’t 
believe, belongs in that category. 
Neither does jazz in general, 
Now people have their cata- 
log of things to look at narrow- 
ly. Our favorite whipping posts, 
among others, seem to have 
been: Medieval Scholasticism, 
Coea Cola and. jazz. Neverthe- 
less, St. Thomas Aquinas WAS 
a great thinker; Coca Cola, for 
all our sneering, Is a fairly good 
tasting drink; and jazz DOES 
have ‘its beautiful moments. - 
That jazz is a valid art form 
is a position I haven't the train- 
ing to defend thoroughly; I’m 
just an amateur. But still, my . 
faith in Kenton et al is not blind. 
So I can and wil Itake this op- 
portunity to comment on your 
column, which has been spin- 
ning in m yhead like “a piece of 
metal in a vacuum cleaner.” 
* 


FIRST, I think CBS should 


at least be congratulated for 


having had the courage to ex- 
perimental Music ‘55 is truly an 
experiment (for where else on 
TV. can we find progressive 
jazz?) and it’s been a costly ex- 
periment for the. network (the 
show, unfortunately, -is unspon- 
sored, and yet features expen- 
sive talent, such. as. Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Dave Brubeck and Count 
Basie), <2 
Visually, at least, the money 
has not been badly spent. The 
camera work, the sets, the mod- 
ern dancing on Music ’55—all 
of these have been executed © 
with freshnes sand vigor. And, 
probably most important of all, 
Music 55 has-been _ a truly 
democratic affair making no 
concessions to jimcrow. In au- 
thentic jazz, the color barrier 
just doesn't exist. | 
But you, . Ben, could find 
nothing good, apparently, in 
Kenton ‘55. For one thing, Stan 
Kenton had the “sad, tired face 
of the untiring crusader.” I’m 
not so much concerned with the 
truth of this, which is unde- 
niable, as with the ATTITUDE 
behind these words. The “sad, 
untriing crusader’ is a beautiful 
person ... as long as he is un- 
tiring! We should be the last. 
people to ridicule pioneers, mu- 
sical or otherwise. 
BUT, lets go on. The music 


‘of this “crusader,” Stan Ken- 


plex, 


ton, was found to be too com- 
too “unmelodic.” -Each 
Successive stage in the history 
of Stan’s orchestra, as outlined 
by the excerpts he played, had 
“more complexities and less mel- 


ody,” until finally it would have 


taken “a laboratory of musical 


. “not you dish of apple pie. How- 
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chemical organic analysis to find 
the tune.” In ‘short, it just was. 


ever, 1, would make these ob- 


.< $ervations: | 
| First, complexity, per~ se, -is 


not a vice. It is only when tech- 


a nique ‘becomes an~ end-all, and 


» warmth is missing, that. 


‘¥enius ‘that’s 
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- that.does not condemn him. 


Second, the comment about 
“less melody” is meaningless, un- 
less you define melody as 
“something’ singable” in the 
Mozart or Stephen Foster tra- 
dition. But such .a definition 


‘limits melody to a specific his- 


torical period and: geographical 
area; Hindemith, Charles Ives, 


Chinese folk music, and Stan 


Keaton must be thereby con- 
demned as “unmelodic.”.- We 
get by this difficulty, and open 
up our sights, if we define mel- 
ody simply as a succession of 
pitches, usually of different dura- 
tion. 


I CAN understand you long- 
ing for the “simple melodies” of 
the “good old days.” We are all 
products of our. environment, 
and you, like many of us, no 
doubt grew up beside a phono- 
graph that played Schubert and 
Brahms on a Sunday afternoon. 
There is nothing wrong with 
that; but it is folly then to go 
on and judge ALL music by 
how closely it approximates 
the Romantics (or any other 
grouping). | 

We just can't be good critics 
if we accept any TYPE of mu- 
sic as a standard by which to-ap-- 
praise all others. 

Using a tolerant approach, 
then, we ca nsee that modem 
jazz. has made some _ positive 
contribution. It has not all been 
ridiculous, or mediocre, as I’m 
afraid some of your readezs have 
concluded. Modern jazz has had 
its moody. simplicity’ (Thelonius 
Monk’s Round About Midnight), 
its jagged virility (Charlies Park- 
ers. Congo Blues); it has been 
tender (The Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet's Autumn, in’ New Yerk), 
plaintive (Dave Brubeck’s. Broth- 
er Can You Spare a Dime), and 
humorous (Kai Winding and Jay 


Jay Johnson’s Gong Rock). 


Modern jazz, in the person of 
Gerry Mulligan, has brought a 
thorough - going counterpoint 
back into jazz; Teddy Charles 
and his experimentalists are now 


‘pioneering in jazz harmony and 


composition form. A lot of this 


is very exciting stuff, and we 


are missing something if we ig- 
nore it and seek our pleasures 
TOTALLY in folk music, or 19th 
Century symphony, that is, if 
we put our aesthetic equipment 
in mortifying chans. 

I could have forgiven you, 
Ben, if you had ended your re- 
view of Music 55 with some- 
thing like this: “I didn’t par- 
ticularly like the show, but the 


fellows. are trying to do some- 


thing new; so keep listening, and 
maybe we'll discover a little 
: worth having 
around.” . . + 

As for me, I can’t help but 


keep lstening.. There are SO 


many kicks on Music ’55! 
‘JOE BOZEMAN, Jr.” * 
; ° 7 . 


THANK YOU, Joe, for 


contribution. And thanks to the — 


/ 
/ 


_ pect; 


oa, 


Three hundred and sixty prom- 
iment Americans from .39 states 
and the District of Columbia last _ 


week filed brief amici curiae 
(friends of the court) with the U.S. 


Supreme Court urging the high 
court to declare the Internal Se- 


curity Act. of 1950 (McCarran 


Act) unconstitutional. | 

The Act requiges the registration 
of organizations and their officers 
and members as “Communist-ac- 
tion,” “Communist-front” or “Com- 
munist-infiltrated” 
of the Attorney General: and after 
such finding by the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board. 

First constitutional. test of; the 


_ Act, passed’ over the veto of Pres- 


jdent Truman in 1950, is sched- 
uled this fall when the Supreme 
Court hears the appeal of the 
Communist Party from a SACB 
order directing it to register un- 
der the Act. The Court of Ap- 
peals sustained the SACB order 
by a vote of 2 to 1 last December. 
* 


STATEMENT 


IT IS WITH the deepest con- 
cern over what we believe to be 


‘the most terrible threat so far de- 


vised to freedom in America; the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, 


that we r 
this brief. e believe the case 


involves some of the most mo- 


‘mentous constitutional issues ever 


thrust upon the Court. 

“This Act represses the organi- 
zational activities of non-Commu- 
nist Americans whenever they are 
found to have associated with 
Communists for any purpose, 
however innocent, 
laborated with Communists for the 
attainment of any objective, how- 
ever lawful and proper, or to have 
agreed with Communists concern- 
ing ideas. and policies, even 
though the points of agreement 
may have been very remote. 

“This, it seems to us, is noth- 
ing less than the legislation of a 
new orthodoxy. It is an orthodoxy 


ef non-association with any per-— 


son who is, or might become sus- 
: of non-participation in the 
affairs of any organization which 
espouses, or might espouse, con- 
troversial views. Above all, it is 
an orthodoxy of non - deviation 
from the policies and proposals of 
those. who, on any tissue, most 
loudly and. successfully contend 
that whoever does not agree with 


them must agree with the Com- 


munists and hence’ must be pro- 
Communist. This would indeed, 
produce the ‘silence of the grave’.” 

The great controversial ques- 
tions facing our country are two- 
sided. We cannot assume that 
either side has a monopoly of 
either. truth or error, so it is: of 
the utmost importance that both 
should be given free expression, 
Yet the effect of the Subversive 
Actvities Control Act is to make 
one sidé of each of these ques- 
tiéns — whichever side the Com- 
miunists may. prefer—a dangerous 
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upon petition 


uest permisison to file. 


to have col- 


opinion for an organization to. ex-\: 2% 


press. . « « : : - 
ARGUMENT 

I. The Act is unconstitutional as 
an overhanging threat to the exer- 


cise of rights protected by the * 


» 


First Amendment. : 
A. The Act is not Regulatory, 
but Punitive.. : 
THE ACT denies to any affect- 
ed organization the right to pub- 
lish any opinion, however harm- 
less and reasonable, by mail or 


radio, unless’ it’ is*accompanied by © 
an estimate of itself which is high-: 


Jy damaging. This requirenfent 


amounts’ to’ compulsory self-défa- 


mation, since it requires ‘the cnet : 


sors. of the. organization to. publish 


this unfavorable judgment on their * 


own efforts even though they may 
not agree with it; re 

This is a branding policy, simi- 
Jar to that by which Jews were 
once required to wear identifying 
labels. It will also. be widely un- 


OR ee . eo te Vee bo FAV oe KO, pg get OR) a mee’ 
TOT eee ee ay ae oe me's hae G4 toe rer hee 


AMONG |! 


_. Eighteen persons initiated ; 
brief. They are: r 


Dr. Frank <Aydelotte, direc 
emeritus, Institute for Advane 
Study, - Princeton; ‘ Miss - Em 
Greene Balch, professor emeri 


Wellesley College and Nobel Peg 


Prize winner: Professor G. M 
Branch, Morehouse College, + 


- Janta; Prof. A: J. Carlson, em 


itus; - University of Chicago; -' 
Rev. J. Raymond Cope, First U 


-tarian Church, Berkeley, Calif 


nia;: the -Rev. Henry Hitt Cr: 
Central Methodist Church; . E 
troit; Rabbis Abraham :-Cronbak 
Professor; Hebrew Union Uni 
sity, Cincinnati; the Very Ri 
John .Warrerm Day, Dean, Gr 


Cathedral, Topeka. «* 


Also, Prof. J. Frank Dobie, U 
versity of Texas; the ‘Rev. Prof 


‘sor Joseph F. Fletcher, Eipscoy 


derstood as branding the opinions - “Fheological School, Cambridg 


expressed ..as being Communistic. 
This view is probably that of the 


most intransigent opponents of 
the ideas expressed. The organiza. « geesesssesrsse 


tion is thus required to give cur- 


rency and plausibility to its op- 
' ponents’ ideas, rather than its own, - 


Solely for their membership -in 
disapproved. organizations, an: in- 
calculable number of persons are 
barred ‘by the Act from employ- 


ment. by the government, by a. 
labor union, or by a defense faci- 


lity.’ Since almost every industry 
contributes something to the ability 
of a nation to defend itself, these 
categories already cover a large 
fraction of the labor market and 
could be expanded to cover nearly. 


all of it. Such sweeping exclusion 


from opportunities to earn a_liv- 
ing is punishment of a most severe 
os 


B. The Act's 
on Non-Communists and on _ the 
Advocacy of Peaceful Change. 

THE ACT pretends to be chief- 
ly concemed with Communists, 
but its structure belies this. asser- 
tion. It does not even create 
registration requirements~aimed at 


* 


the Communist Party since, if the 


Act's findings are assumed to be 
correct, the Party was already re- 
quired to register under previous 
Statutes. ... | 
The ‘Board’s decision under re- 
view is not, in practical effect, 
what it purports to be. It cannot 
decide the’ issues of fact present- 
ed, since Congress has already 
decided them and written the an- 


swers into the Act. Thus the prin-. 


cipal function of the Board’s de- 


well as in fact, is to serve as a 
legal foundation for the trial of: 
other organizations, accused of be- 
ing “fronts” or “infiltrated.” The 


assumption is that if Communists 


and non-Communists are in the 
same organization the Commu- 
nists are super-men who always 
influence or dominate the non- 
Communists, never the reverse. 


Major Impact is | 


the Righ Rev. Charles K. Gilbe 
retired Protestant Episcopal Bish 


“ . 
of New York; Rabbi Leo Ju 
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That is not merely guilt by 


ciation in crassest form. Jt is f 


nicious: nonsense..... 
* 


C. The Act Operates asa P 
Restraint on Free Discussion. 
THE VALIDITY of the A 


-must be determined in the lig 


of its total impact upon civil li 
erties, 5 4s 

Since agreement, with the Cos 
munist line is made eviden 
against the organization, and si 
theh ‘Board is left free to act ¢ 
any degree of .such agreeme 
which it may choose to deem si 
nificant, an organization cam 
feel safe unless it determines 
Communist position on every - 
sue and automatically adopts 
contrary view, whether it actual 
likes the latter or not. 

Even this might not achie 
complete . safety, since a po 


‘which is not now the Commu 


position might get the organiz 
tion in trouble if the line shou 
later change to. correspond to 
Since persons and organizatio1 
are thus induced to refrain fre 
expressing. opinions which, unc 
the First. Amendment, they had. 


: right toa express, the Act impos 


a prior restraint on the exercise’ 
First Amendment rights «and: 
thus invalid. It is also invalid f 
the distinct, though closely co 
nected, reason, that it fails to gi 
the public fair warning as to wh 
is, and what ‘is. not, penalized b 


cision against the Party, in law as. * the Act. 


IL. The Act is uneconstitution 


because. it. rests on findings whik 


are beyond. congressional power. 
A, It is Beyond = Legisl att 
Power to Declare’ that the Di 
semination of Non - Dangerat 
Ideas should be Repressed 
cause the Disseminators are Ce 
nected with a Dangerous Mo 
ment. : : 
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HE SIGN 
. The 
City. : 

Also, the Rev. John Howland — 

+ Lathrop, Church of the Savious, 

is, Brooklyn; Dr. Robert Morss Lov- 


ce ett, emeritus, University of Chi- 
ay cago, former U.S. Government 
t- Secretary, Virgin Islands; Prof. 
a* Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard Uni- 
- versity, former President Ameri-. 
- ~can Association for the Advance- 
u- ment of Science; Prof. Linus Paul-. 
re, ing,’ California Institute of Tech- 
e- nology, former president American 
, Ghemical - Society,. Nobel Prize 
x- ‘winner; the Rev. Professor Arthur 
. ix Swift, Jr., Union Theological 
se. «6©6Seminary,, New York City; and 
: Miss Olive O.: Van Horn, former 
‘j- Secretary, National Board Young 
*s- Women’s Christian Association.. 
mal The brief was drafted ‘by At- 
e; -torneys Laurent B. Frantz of 
rt, _ Berkeley, California: and Royal W. 
op _ France of New York. France sub- 
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Jewish» Center, New York 
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»-  . CONGRESS, — understandably 
- suspecting that. it might be ex- 
ceeding its powers; has attempted 
to bolster them by reciting that 
9 .the Communist movement con- 
stitutes a “clear and present dan- 
bt ger.” If Congress could do this, 
t constitutional limits on its powers 
5- would. be entirely illusory. _ It 
could validate any statute it wish- 
ed to pass simply by reciting facts 
sufficient to justify it. Furthermore, 
this Court, in the Dennis case, 
ruled: that clear and present dan- 
«ger was a legal-question for the 
eourts to decide. | 
.. Fo consider the findings bind- 
ie -ing on the court would be inap- 
$- propriate for other reasons. The 
he ~ Acts findings ‘of fact are based 
on the assumption that peacéful 
coexistence with the Soviet Union 
is impossible, -yet the executive 
ty . branch of government, to which 
tthe. Constitution entrusts foreign - 
4-. affairs, is now acting on the op- 
d posite assumption. ... 
; In any case, the finding, even 
is if accepted, is not a constitutional 
n cléar and present danger finding. 
sr ©The clear and present danger test 
a. applies only’ when the particular 
bs. speech or writing suppresséd 
hf. creates’ a clear and present dan- 
is ger that some act will ‘occur 
br which Congress has a right to 
i- prevent.... : 


at B. It is Beyond Congressional 
y Power to Find that a Specified 
Group, Association or Movement, © 
nt. whether Identified by Name or by 
ih Description, is Engaging in Pro- 
e  FHE FINDINGS amount to 
s° Congressional adjudications of 
ie ~ guilt, directed against each and 
& every individual member -of the 
- Communist ’Patty, involving such 
Serious offenses as Smith’ Act vio- 


lations and conspiracies to com- 
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mit espionage: or’ sabotage. 
- The framers of the Bill of 
Rights regarded the power to ad- 


judicate guilt as one so easily sub- 


ject to abuse that they surrounded | 


it with a whole series. of safe- 
guards, right to jury. trial, to coun- 
sel, and a number of others. All 
these safeguards are simultaneous- 
ly swept aside when -Congress -con- 
ducts the trial and renders the 
verdict in the farm of an enact- 
ment. eee , | 

The legislative process is hot 


adapted to afford fair trials on 
issues of guilt..The framers of the - 
_ Constitution attempted ‘to prohibit 


the legislative trial by forbidding 


bills of attainder, the form of leg- 
The 


islative trial then familiar. 
findings of the present Act con- 
stitute, in all essential respects, a 
gigantic bill. of attainder simulta- 
neously convicting, without | any 


of the procedures of judicial trial, 


each and .every member of the 
Communist Party. .. . ) 
C. It is Beyond Congressional 
Power to Evaluate Political Move- 
ments, Pronounce them Safe or 


Dangerous, or to Decide the Rela- 


a 


tive Merits of Alternative Forms 


of Government. | 

THE “FACTS” which Congress 
purports to “find” also include 
matters of political interpretation 
and evaluation. They deal with 
such questions as the nature and 
purpose of the Communist move- 
ment, the opinions and intentions 
of Communists, whether the Com- 
munist Party is “in fact” a political 
party, what conditions. would be 
like if the Communists gained 
power in. this country, whether 
communism is good or bad as a 
system of government. 

Even those who wholeheartedly 
share Congress’ views on_ these 
matters should. recognize that a 
body competent to reach such 
conclusions, not as personal opin- 
ions but with official finality; must 
necessarily be equally competent 
to determine, if it should ever be 


so inclined, that the Democratic 


Party should be suppressed be- 
cause it is “in fact”.a plot to bank- 
rupt the country and disrupt the 
national economy, or the Repub- 
lican Party because it is “in fact” 
nothing but a subservient tool of 
private corporate greed. 


The First Amendment was 


adopted to prevent government 


findings on such questions. .. . 

Ill. The Act is unconstitutional 
because it authorizes idealogical 
trials and penalizes beliefs, opinions 
and attitudes, not evinced by 
overt acts. | 

The Act admits that the danger 
of insurrection depends on remote 


“and hypothetical conditions. which 


may never arise. It reveals the na- 
ture of Congress’ real concern by 
requiring reports, not on arms and 
ammunition, but on printing press- 
es and mimeogtaph machines. __ 
~The Act invites ideological trials 
by giving the Board subjective 
standards to apply and by its com- 


tt, ee 
‘ 
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plete failure to require that its re- 
sults should be tested or confitm- 
ed by any form of objective evi- 
dence. The Board’s report indicates 
that these abuses have ‘in fact oc- 


curred* and that the Board tried, 


not the Communist Party, but 


“Marxism-Leninism.”. By the same 
process of reasoning of attributing 
acceptance of historical utterances, 
without regard to whether the con- 
ditions that produced .them are 
present in the eurrent American 
scene, the Democratic Party, should 
the Board ever.so desire, could be 
proseribed. because -of .the utter- 
ances.of Jefferson and Madison .or 
the Republican Party because of 
the statements of Lincoln and 
Grant as to the propriet of revo- 
Jution under certain conditions. <.. . 

IV. There is now no clear and 
present danger which would justify 
such an invasion of rights protect- 
ed by the First Amendment. 

The Supreme. Court upheld the 


_restrictions. imposed on freedom.of 


speech and association by the Smith 
Act in United States vs. Dennis on 
the ground of clear and present 
danger. This was a matter to be de- 
termined by the courts, not Con- 
— Since the .Dennis case-was 

ecided and the McCarran Act was 
passed by Congress, conditions .in 
the world have changed. The opin- 


jon .of Chief. Justice Vinson in 


Dennis was clearly based.on the be- 
lief that we were threatened by 
war with a powerful Communist 
bloc, headed by the Soviet Union, 
and that there were ties between 
the leaders of the world Commu- 
nist movement and the leaders: of 
the American Communist Party 
which created a danger to our na- 
tional security. Whatever varied 
views reasonable men might have 
held on the imminence of the 
danger in. the past, it.is now a happy 
fact that the danger of international 
conflict is receding. | 
President Bi, AO and othe 
men of goodwill from all nations 
are seeking ways to ease interna- 
tional ‘tensions. The President has 
openly expressed a‘belief in the 


-peaceful intentions of the leaders 


of the Soviet Union which cohttra- 
dicts the premises both of the de- 


cision in Dennis and of the Act 


under review. 

The Court can and should review 
the findings of fact on which the 
clear and present danger was 
found to be present in Dennis and 
which a majority of the court re- 
lied on in justifying the invasion of 
First Amendment rights.- If the 
danger has receded and if, as we 
believe, the current danger is not 
from an attack from without but 
from the eroding of our liberties 
from within, the Act is clearly lack- 
ing in constitutional sanction and 
is itself a-clear and present danger 
to our historic freedoms end insti- 
tutions.. The Act’s findings are static 
in a changing world. The Court 
can help to restore our reputation 
as a stronghold of freedom in the 
world and ‘can restore the rights 
of freedom of speech and associa- 
Hon at home by declaring the Act 
void. 
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with. _He argued that althou 


: parts of the paper. 


chat with 


;. the reader 


> 


WITH “this issue we are ob- 
serving the secord birthday of 
this column and we decided we 
could net jét so momentous a 
date go by unnoticed. It was 
Lester Rodney's idea, to begin: 


our editors were members of the 
human race, there was*no way 
the reader could know that, un- 
less he was a.very discerning fel- 
low indeed. For editors, said 


_ Lester, are prone to develop an 


oracular . style, and whatever 
might be said for the conviction 
which such a style carried, it 
was bound to leave the reader 
with a sense of remoteness from 
those who write and edit the pap- 
er: We resisted at first. We said 
the readers didn’t care what we 
had for breakfast and besides, 
we frequently print the pictures 
of. our. columnists; such as Ab- 
ner: Berry and -George_ Morris, 
thereby proving our .humanity. 
What. Lester said. about those 
pictures we havent the courage 
to repeat in a family newspaper, 
and since Lester's a persistent- 


fellow, even when hes wrong, 


we eventually decided to go 
along with “his notion. 
P | 


OUR FIRST chore was to get 
the proper drawing to decorate 
the column. We found it among 
some of the earliest cartoons 
which Fred Ellis did for this 
paper, a worker resting in a com- 
fortable old fashioned rocker, his 
sock feet atop of the kitchen 
stove from whose dying embers 
they derived a eongenia] warmth 
while he reads the latest edition 
of The Worker. : | 

We thought the picture was 
ideal: because it was in that spir- 
it, and in that atmosphere, that 
we wanted: this column to B 0 

ow- 


to the reader. Unfortunately, 


ever, the picture is getting wom 
and. its details blurred and far 
too many_of our readers have 
the impression that it is not. the 
reader who ts taking his ease 
but, horror of horrors, US! 
With that decided, at any 
rate; the question was what we 
wanted to say to the reader. 
Clearly this was not the place 
to inform him of the news. or 
give him our opinion ‘of the 
week's events, for those func- 
tions are performed’ by other 
We con- 
cluded at length that what we 
wanted to say to the reader was 
what we wanted to say to any 
friend with whem we felt in- 
timate, one’ who might drop in 


on us or whom we. might visit 


in his kitchen. The result was 
that while the spirit has re- 
mained fairly constant, the 
topics have been varied. 

* 


HOWEVER, we do know 


the conclusions we hope the 


reader has drawn from. these 
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We Are ‘Twe Years Old 


columns. We want him: to _rec- 
ognize in us editors. three- 
dimensional people whose _ in- 


‘terésts. and conéerns are as 


broad and varied as his own. 
That as eity dwellérs, we suffer 


with him the cramped, condi- 


tions of New York tenements, 
and, on occasion, are stimulated 
by the bustling life about us. 
That as husbands (and’ wives) 
and parents, we are no strangers 
to the joys and sorrows with 
which every family is familiar. 
That we’ like to savor of the | 


‘richness of the whole world 


about us, from sports to’ fishing, 
music, art, literature, as well as 
the sea, and the mountains and 
the. forests ‘and the creatures 
which live in them. 

If it happens that this -partie- 
ular writer: develops more en-— 
thusiasm for some _ particular 
aspect of this broad world than 
the reader cgnsiders meet, then 
that is merely a testament to the 
variety which prevails among us 
editors, as some others. 

For man may very well be, as 
Aristotle said; a political animal, 
but the political convictions and 
objectives which bind us, edi- 
tors and readers, do not exclude 


‘either agreement or disagree- 


ment on a host of healthy and 
human enthusiasms. 
* 


THE FACT, however, is that 
we have encountered among 
our readers more agreement 
than disagreement with the in- 
terests and enthusiasm about 
which we have written, which 
suggests to us that -in order to 
win friends, even when one is 
not bent on influencing people. 
it is wise to speak frankly from 
the heart about. the things 
which most concern him, 

One never knows how univer- 
sal are his own likings until he 
has spread them out for all the 
world to see. 


The most rewarding aspect. of 
column-conducting is that it has 
given us the sense of belonging 
to a rather loveable family with 


~ whom we can feel very much 
.at, home but which is far too 


numerous’ to be encompassed 
by the walls of our own ‘apart- 
ment, 

We know that many poets 
have that reward, and so do 
some writers, having especially 
in mind at the moment Rock- 
well Kent, whose sensitive auto- 
biography was receently pub- 
lished. But it is a reward sel- 
dom enjoyed by news editors 
rushing. madly about’ with 
dummy sheets and pica rules 
and alley proofs and pica rules 
press. And that is one reason 
why we are glad Lester Rodney 
won that argument twWo years 
ago.—R. F. H. | 
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The Catholic Commonweal — 


(Continued from Page 3) 
issue. The capitalism vs. social- 
ism difference is fundamental 
enough. But socialism or Com- 
munism is_no more the issue in 
America today than is Cathol-. 
ism or some~ other religion. 
Peace, job security, preservation 
of civil liberties, civil rights, 
labor rights, expansion of social 


welfare; are issues that are truly 
‘moving people, Those issues 
transcend religious, political and 


our part are more in- 


those froénts—no matter how lim-, 


. jted that possibility may be. So 


when we read in Commonweal 
that # “will never. be against 
something merely. because the 
Communist. Party is for it,” our 
interest was aroused. . — 

- You can stress your funda- 


- mental differences (so. will we). 


You can make clear that if you. 


agree with us you dont. express ~ 
~ “friendship.” 


But. that should 


haye nothing to do with the im- 
mediate task of uniting and 
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Words that will live... 


re Thaddeus Stevens was one of Notwithstanding surrounding some good legislation to aid the | aves; they will: fe $. ; fe aa ie iA _ctemal ae 
| ounder Republican discouragement, the exhortation, white man, if he choose, to “a _of the rich. ws ‘ en; shuts forever to be teas. 
ool ‘chile ° cod political and-they B ” ho is ie caraan ean 


- . ) . ay * »” ‘power 
Party, and while in Soret ery Be Wel Goee. fect, fe Poor of a races ane dll fink fends Wim hive heed these things. 1 know, 
to encourages me to make one more ___ colors. But nothing has beendone 4, their manhood. . | 


—perhaps an expiring—effort to | to enable any but the white to ie ee done in ‘this inate 


do something which shall be use- protect himself. How precarious is 
ful to my fellow-men. When I and worthless is that protection sage I or ~ oir 
consider my own life, and find — which depends wholly on the will ity. It may ght I am show- 
myself almost ready to yield be- — of others, and leaves one’s self ing too much anxiety on the ques- 
fore every man is secured oI defenseless! In a peaceful, well- _tion in which I can have no sep- 
_ Fights. and soi fing a governed republic, the only pro-. arate personal interest. I know 
E naneet Suter oas tection consists in the right to — it is easy to protect-the interests 
participate in the government. of the: seh and sewnrten 260% 
cet oe Se et . a es 
joven > hil certainly. done _itthey_ will continue, a rights of the poor and trod- 
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| het i Saw in Warsaw [MtSedenfome 


tions, and at the same time have|the Eisenhower program for “pen- 


By A DELEGATE rss _them rs oh applause. os veo MG Lt Peace! Frivndehagt placed famély operators at a dis- alizing abundance as a curse” in- 
iva the American peo-}koi! Pshy | 

over a month now since} and “Viva the people of At the sight of the U.S. dele-|*dvantage.” {stead of rewarding it. But the pro- 
!” followed as we caiea gation, a roar went up from the} The 1956 congressional struggle gram projected by the conference, 
wand begun: thejte greet each other. people which was thrilling to hear.| against Eisenhower's “flexible” | while some i ement over pres- 
Fifth Work Youth Festival| Later we met two Seviet news-/And when we thirthy-two, Negro price support law and for 90. per-| ent farm tion, also. calls. for 

in Warsaw. We of the U. S.}peper; editors who had -been on'and white youth entered the sta-} limiting ‘It proposes in- 
1% — mi thei to America when. they jdi 80,000 Polish men, women|°*™  perity may well be decis-| yments, direct to the 
Gelegption dank -nseegated or oe wate! stopped by the State De- snd chiens cheered like Yank-/ive in deciding the 1956 elections. | f, mer, for takin taking “unneeded” acres 
march in Stalin’ Place in the cen- partment’s fingerprint bureau. We'ee Stadium cheered for DiMaggio.| There is widening discussion in} out of production, in addition to 


Rousiek soak eae mo 4 ged to see them in the U. S.| Later when hundreds of doves! farm circles that the price support 
- iby next year—with no fingerprints! |flew overhead, and all the flags issue is not the only answer to the 


and cranny of the world. b 
n a short while the entire square of flew by, thi farm crisis. Thus, press reports 
i remember, 6 few feet to our was filled with youth, embracing ‘of the world also flew a nw. say that some midwest leaders, in-| would stimulate ‘consumption 


right several hundred delegates ngs the millions of 
: ig one another, exchanging auto-|fac J] was prouder than ever be- cluding Republicans, are suggest-| among many | 
from Vietnam formed their lines, graphs, addresses, badges, singing. oo eee ha Andina : ing a new look at the program ad-| Americans who do not get enough 
wearing brightly .colored national ~ & me togeth | vanced by Truman’s a of|to eat—through food-stamp plans, 
costumes _ which blended with a aughing ogetner. When _ the _ Soviet delegation | Agriculture,. Charles’ F. Siasiean. expanded school lunches, etc.—as 
their brilliant flags. Behind them,| | * marched into the stadium, we 7aM,}bt never really pressed. well as one which would share our 
a group of Roumanian delegates; AT LAST, we begin to march, |carrying our flag, to embrace their. Brannan proposed that instead of abundance with the hundreds of 
did a lively national dance while All along the two and a half mile|flagbearers. As the Stars and price supports and restrictions on| millions of peoples throughout the 
awaiting the start of the parade. route to the new Tenth Anniver-| Stripes and the Red Flag flew to- ‘crops, prices be allowed to fall to! world living on a starvation level. 
Fifteen hundred young people, in-{sary Stadium, the streets. were;gether above Soviets and Ameri- their normal market level'and farm-| Farmers of all organizations and 
cluding athletes and _  dancers,'lined with people. From the roof-|cans embracing in Warsaw, peace! orc be paid a subsidy to make up| political views need to unite their 
from France arrived. Towering tops and buildings not yet recon-'took another step forward. ithe difference between the market/ ranks now for a bitter congressional 
- overhead, like a giant fortress of|structed—Warsaw is a city of re-| That was but the beginning of} price and the support price. This|battle next year around the 9@ per- 
peace, was the beautiful Palacejconstruction (85 percent of the fifteen days of Festival, fifteen | would keep prices lower to the con-jcent price support program pledged 
of Culture and Science, a gift to|;city was completely demolished | days of singing and dancing and | sumer roe af jack up food consump-|by the Democratic leaders. Their 
the people’ of Warsaw from the/during the war)—thousands more playing ball; fifteen days of ex-|tion. Originally, Brannan proposed] interests would be further advanc- 
Soviet Union. _ ferowded to see the parade. Hun-) | changin ng ideas with other youth;/a system of payments so only the|ed, however, if abundance were 
A delegation of seven or eight dreds of thousands, literally the fifteen ys of friendship. Thirty | small farmer would get the subsidy, | truly rewarded through a program 
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youth from. Guatemala : enteredjentire city, iammed the streets | thousand youth pledged to — this idea was later dropped.|subsidized directly by the govern- 


the square. Spontaneously we'and packed the stadium; cheering that friendship last. THE CONFERENCE of ‘mid ;J ment. 


ITS ME 0 LORD” 


‘The Life and Art of Rockwell Kent 


- “Do your Xmas es early” is always a good slogan, 
and it’s never too early. The slogan is even. better when you can 
get the kind of gift we’re offering here—the dramatic life story, 
filled with his paintings, of one of the great artists of American 
history, and a progressive one to boot. 

The book selis for $10, admittedly a high price generally, 
but not for this. A year’s sub to the Daily Worker costs $12. 
AUSABLE FORKS Add them together, and you get $22. But you can have both 

NEW YORK for $17—a saving of $5. 
August 29, 1955 Whether for Xmas or no, the book is a rare gift. And ‘get- 
Pal ting the Daily Worker is no small potato either. Incidentally, we 
> think a lot of the last paragraph in Rockwell Kent's letter to us. 


—_ 


Mr. Max Gordon 


The Daily Worker — | - 
35 East 12th. Street The masterwork of a great creative genius, equally renowned as artist, 


New York ‘City, Nev York author, designer and rover. The revealing record of a life lived to the full. 
oe book contains - new Kent drawin es, nearly 200 reproduictions of his 
| earlier drawings and paintings, eight of which are in ful 
| Dear: *. Gordon: Pp gs, eig u | color. 
I write to tell you that I am proud and happy at the : ean oh Ratt Sa 4 Ae 
Daily Worker's and the Worker's having included my autobiography . i Set OE aren ae 


in a combination subscription offer. You have done me a great 

honor. My one regret--and youre--mst be that the book a “Many strikes go unreported and | sankitadetad «tea 

a When " publishers expressed diemay at its length takes papers like the Daily Worker. . . ta: speak” out and in - 
told that that, if they: wanted a short autobiography, they | glec ue | : 

agg get a ne hring Map to write it. I was fortunate in being — doing ae ere ps ee mae iy ~~ red, wiasis . 

able, enerosity of friends, to supply the publisher So. wrote the Comisonweal, Catholic. eRtily,: ot Auge ea: 

with all pry rail be Mlor plates free of charge: If the pud- regarding the Daily. Worker’s—and the weekly Worker’: :- —sup-. 2 


lishers had had to pay for these seein they tell me the book 
would have had to coat ‘$12.50. 7 | ‘Port of workingmen’ s effort to win a better living.” 


As possibly of additional interest to you in promoting the The same ean be oabd for the effart to win ictinsernite ad a 


cover but cis’ a wif pe : ae the ae esti sider oer : a : civil rights for all Americans. It is the. Daily Worker, and The 
bg entire together, | ; soe | Worker, which alone have been campai ig to win freedom for ) 
it to the isher in final and | , : : ¥ 5 : 
nandtng pudl complete page fora. 4 é Willie Reid it : nee pei ‘i a at 2 


Have you considered promoting the combination offer as a eS! . freedom fer Edward Brown ta Pennsylyailia. aaa 
Christeas gift. Counting the subscriptions at their reguler cost, Thanks, wk 
the combination subscriber would get an ideal Christmas cits : for your kind words for The | > ~ Get the D.W., or itd weekly edition, The Walker, bis filling 
worth actually $12.50--or, in the market, $10--for $5.00 Worker, O86 fet the advice. - out the blank below: 


ae the way, if anyone should ask me what I thought was the ith $17 now, id- | seme meme on = 
best veskly published in America, ak wealt eaply sataeah pasthenea. tm re hy Eh & E 2 oe re oa ee ee og 
Be Worker." literature, as t commentary, for it a. Rig aman as Pesce reese Bl rk car—$3.50 il ‘Worker yeat—$12- " 
se — Tos hanes nore gee intsrared @s bearing on the Mors iS, Seen Came tee Eas as ied We igo x Cont Worke oad 
ie te deaply humen interest, atories and for its: . ee od aa me oer |S Ww ater, ix a a er; 
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‘on the market these da: 


. RICE is one of the most ver- 
satile, economical and easy-to- 
use staple foods in our national 
diet. Like other cereals, it sup- 
wes food energy ‘at relatively 
ow cost. It is not high in pro- 
tein, vitamins ande-. minerals, 
however, so it is wise to com- 
bine it with foods that supply 
the food values it lacks. 

Use rice with eggs, meat, 
fish, poultry, milk or cheese to 
supply protein, vitamins and 
minerals. Its .adaptability, tex- 
ture and mild flavor make rice 
an ideal mixer and it may be 
served in various ways at any 
meal. 


There are many kinds of rice 
regu- 
lar white rice in long, short and 
medium grains, brown rice and 
various types of converted rice 
which retain B vitamins and 
minerals. Some rices are 
cooked before packaging, 
saving home cooking time. 
COOKING RICE 

Do not wash rice before cook- 
ing or rinse after cooking. Most 
rice is clean when it comes from 
the package. One cup of raw 
rice makes about three cups of 
cooked rice, enough for six 
servings. 

Stir one cup. of raw rice into 
two cups rapidly boiling water, 
seasoned with % to 1 tsp. salt. 
Bring back to boiling point, low- 
er heat as far as possible, cover 
tightly and cook without stirring 
15 to 25 minutes. Turn off heat 
and let stand another 5 to 10 
minutes to finish cooking. The 
rice should steam and be tend- 


e-. 


FRUIT-RICE STUFFING 
1% coup chopped ‘onion 
1-4 cup fat_or oil 
3 cups cooked rice 
2 cups cubed a , 
1 3-4 cups uncooked chopped 
prunes , ° : 
' 1-4 tsp poultry seasoning 
2 tsp salt | 
1-4 tsp pepper 
Simmer onion in fat or oil 
until tender and mix thorough- 
ly with rice. Combine with re- 
maining imgredients and mix 
well. Makes about six cups. Es- 
pecially good with pork or 


poultry. 
RICE-CHEESE-ALMOND .- 
CASSEROLE 

1-4 cup canned mushrooms 

1 tbs. finely choped onion 

1-4 cup coarsély ‘chopped al- 
monds 

] ibs butter or margarine 

44 tbs finely chopped parsley 

% cup grated cheese 

2 tsp salt 

Dash of pepper 

1 tsp meat extract 

1% cups boiling water and li- 
quid mushrooms | 

Drain mushrooms and. save 
the liquid. Lightly brown mush- 
rooms, onion and almond in the 
butter or margarine. Add rice, 
parsley and grated cheese, mix 
thoroughly. Place mixture in a 
casserole. Add salt, pepper, and 
meat extract to the water and 
mushroom liquid and pour over 
the rice mixture. Cover and bake 
at 350 degrees for 45 minutes 
to one hour or until rice is done. 
RICE BAVARIAN CREAM 

12 cup raw rice 


- 


Puerto Rican history sincé 
the 1870s reflects the restless- 
ness of a people who have 


struggled against colonial regimes 
under. different modes of imperi- 
alist governments -but all brutal. 
The present is worst of all. 

The Grito de Lares is the most 


olutionary moves which reflected 
consciousness. This historic event 


of liberation of the sister nation, 
Cuba. Puerto Rican anti-colonialist 
sentiment was very strong and 
the Spanish crown tried to suffo- 
cate it by means of jailings, depor- 
tations and death sentences. 


1868, revolutionary patriots pro- 
claimed the independence of 
Puerto Rico in the township of 
Lares. -Spain's superior forces 
crushed the revolutionary move, 


* 
SINCE THAT day of Grito de 
Lares, many important and new 


changes and new forms of colonial 
rule. As a result of the continuous 


istruggle of the people, in 1897, 


Spain was forced to grant the 
Autonomous Charter to Puerto 
Rico. 

|. This was aimed to partially solve 
many problems such as tariff, com- 
merce, control of custom house, 
trade treaties with any country of 
the world, , service in the army. 
The Charter contains such clauses: 
“No order by the Govérnor Gen- 
eral shall go into effect unless it 
has been approved by the Puerto 
Rican cabinet.” “All commerce 
treaties negotiations dealing with 
Puerto Rico must be communicat- 
ed to the Island to allow a period 
of three months in which they will 
state their desire to adhere or to 


outstanding among the many rev-| 
the first awakenings of national) 


had close ties with the struggles} ° 


the colonial status was maintained. 


events have taken place; political]. 


On the 23rd of September,} E> 
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The struggle of the Puerts Rican 


people to gain full and com- 


plete independerice did not stop with the Lares rebellion. There were 


other insurrections after Lares. . 


When Puerto Rico was invaded in July 1898 by the military 
and naval forces of nascent American imperialism, Puerto Rico had 
a duly elected autonomous government, recognized by Spain and 


many other nations. 


This is the cabinet of the Puerto 


Rican government in 1898, 


From left to right: Luis Munon Rivera, Francisco Mariano Quinones, 
Manuel Fernando Juncos, Juan Hermandez Lopes,. Jose Senero 


Quinones, Manuel F. Rossy. 


The U. S. Government in Washington chose to disregard this 
duly constituted and elected: Puerto Rican government, ignoring their 


-representatives and its constitution 
can military governor until late in 


replacing it: with a North Ameri- 
1900 when some semblance of a 


civil government was established in Puerto Rico. 


———_ 


emerged under the leadership of status of Puerto Rico became one 


reject.” : ie on 
the Nationalist Party. Persecution|of a Commonwealth. The title in 
a Sen ceaiee Xe became rampant. Spanish—Estado Libre Asociado— 


b j ‘ 

seslen or ond pero ge Bir a en 1936, the horrible Palm Sun- means Free Associate State, the 

It marked the beginning of day Massacre took place in Ponce.|association as “equals’ of Puérto 
Besides the death of 21 and (Continued on Page 14) 


1 tsp salt 

4 cups milk 

¥2 cup sugar 
Nutmeg or cinnamon 
1% tsp vanilla 

1 tbs plain gelatin 


er and fluffy wit heach grain 

separate. Some cooks add a lump ~ 
of butter while the rice is cook- 

ing for extra flavor. It is also 

less likely to. stick to. the pan. 
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DATE SENSATION 
_A junior charmer with special 
back interest. Pattern Number 


8198 comes in sizes 9, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 18. Send 35 cents in coin, 
your name, address, pattern 


num- 
ber and size to Federated Press, 


1150 Avenue of the | 
New York 36. The latest issue 
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1-4 cup water 

2 egg whites 

Cook rice, salt and milk until 
thick, over hot water, stirring 
frequently, about 1% hours. Add 
sugar, spice and vanilla. Soak 
gelatin in water an dstir it in- 
to the hot rice mixture. Let mix- 
ture cool and when nearly set, 
fold in the egg whites beaten 
stiff. Turn into molds and chill. 
Serve with whipped cream’ or 
fruit sauce. Six servings. 


LABOR SAYS 


Federated Press 


ANOTHER APOLOGY DUE? 
Secretary of State John F. 
Dulles and the mayor’ of Hous- 
ton, Tex., have apologized hand- 
somely to the government of 
India because of an act of racial 
discrirnination against the In- 
dian Ambassador at the restau- 
rant of Houston’s airport. Now, 
aren't some more apologies due 
—to the American citizens with 
colored skins who are refused 
service, day in and day out, at 
this public eating facility? Or, 
better than apologies, a change 
in policy to serve food to all po- 
tential customers—CIO News. 
eo. 8°: % 


IT WON'T WORK | 
- What is behind Brownell’s 
citation of Mine-Mill, beyond 
the immediate  strikebreaking 
purpose? What the administra- 
tion through this action is say- 
ing to American labor is: “All 
- tight, have your unions, but 
don't get ideas. On issues as to 


country, we and your bosses will 
do the thinking and make. the 
- decisions. What's good for Gen- 
eral Motors and Kennecott is 


ma: 


ou. Keep your — | 
id your tails up."— 
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what's good for you or for the | 


American. colonialist expansion in 
a search of markets to sell its 
surplus production. 

The first victims were Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Phil- 
ipines thru the Paris Treaty at the 
end of the Spanish-American War, 
For Puerto Rico, this change ob- 
literated the autonomous status, 
and a military government under 
the U.S. flag was established. 

* 


THE LIFE of the Puerto: Rican 
people suffered a drastic change 
under the new regime. From an 
autonomous country free to have 
trade with the rest of the world 
it became a very restricted colony 
subject to all dietates imposed by 
the U.S. Congress on all aspects 
of life. ) 

The spirit of the Grito de Lares 
however, has never disappeared. 
During the 1930's a great upsurge 


| of the struggle for independence 


i federal 


--jever this concession did not satisfy 
_ |the fighters for independence, and}: 

an uprising of. nationalists took 
| place in October 1950. Asa result,} 


these, 200 were tried and sen-}' 


wounding of 200, many national- 
ists were jailed and sent to various 
penitentiaries. Neither 
blood baths, nor jailings stopped 
the Lares sentiment. 


Because of the pressures of the 
liberation movement some changes 
have. taken place in the form of 
the colonial government. The gov- 
ernor is no longer a North Ameri- 
can appointed by the President 
of the U.S. In 1947 the first 
Puerto Rican governor was ap- 
pointed. In 1948, the year of birth 
of the Party of Independence 
(Partido Independentista) the first; 


elective Puerto Rican governor, -= 


took his post. 
ee 


ALL MOVEMENTS for na- 
tional liberation have been sub- 
jected to persecutions. The laws 
passed by Congress with an -aim 
to harassing the American people 
are extended to Puerto Rico, such 
as the Taft-Hartley, McCarran, 
Smith Acts. Should they not suf- 
fice, there are Puerto Rican laws 


such as Laws 51, 52, 53-known in/ 


Puerto Rico as the “Muzzle Laws,” 
very similar to the Smith Act, and 


approved in the -island by the! 


Puerto Rican legislature in 1948. 


The struggle goes on, so in} 


1950, the U.S. Congress passed 
the Enabling Act which granted 
the Puerto Ricans “permission” to 
enact their own constitution. How- 


more than 3000 were arrested. Of 


tenced. to jail. Many got life terms 


in jail. The long list of prisoners} 


included several women. One, Miss 


Blanca Canales, was sentenced to} 
jail for life and is in the: federal} 


penitentiary at Alderson, West. Va. 


In 1952, with the approval by 
vote of the “Constitution, ° the 


Dr. Ramon Emeterio Betances 
(1827 - 1898). In 1856 when 
Puerto Rico was attacked by 
cholera he plunged into the work 
of saving lives, disregarding his 
own. He founded hospitals cater- 
ing to the poor. An Abolitionist, 
he bought the liberty of many 
slave children, went back to 
Paris in 1859, writing in F — 
for the most prominent papers o 
that city and in Spanish for the - 
press of Latin America. He trans- 
lated Wendell Phillips work on 
Toussaint L’Ouverture into Span- 


By LESTER RODNEY 


FIVE TIMES in modern baseball hitory, 1941, ’47, ’49, 52 and ’53, the Brooklyn 


Dodgers have won the Natienal League pennant. 


Five times they have collided with 


the New York Yankees in the World Serie;, and five times, as all Brooklyn knows, they 


have lost. Never once has 
the three-cornered hunk of. 
cloth with the. words 


“World Championship. . 
floated over the embattled 
walls of grimy old Ebbets Field. 


Here we go again, starting at 
the Stadium Wednesday atter- 
“noon | p.m. with Jim Gilliam 
stepping up to the plate te face 
‘Whitey Ford. 


It's the sixth chance. They 
came close before. In ‘47 with- 
out a single pitcher going the 
route, the Dodgers, featuring a 
rookie. named Jackie Rebinson, 
fought back from a 2-0 deficit 
to. take the Yanks into the 7th 
game before Joe Page put on the 
crusher. In ‘52 they split “the 
opening pair at Ebbets Fic 
took two out of three at. the 
Stadium, and headed back for 
dear old Flatbash leading 3-2 
and needing just ®ne game on 
the home grounds to nail it 
down. - They never got that 
game. 


This year the Dodgers shied 
from the barrier and won with 
ease in what is now conceded 
by all to be the stronger league. 
They broke the N.L. record for 
the earliest clinching -date in 
history. The Yanks, just a bunch 
of mortals without the great 
DiMaggio, without the erushing 
old pitching trie of Reynolds, 
Raschi and Lopat, and with 


Rizzute about through, man-. 


aged to outscramble the opposi- 
tion in the weaker league in the 
season's last week. Still 2a 
“ o@ney team.” 

So who should win this one? 
The Dodgers, right. Yet you'd 
be surprised how many people 
you hear saying “Oh, don't the 
Yanks always beat the Dodgers 
when it counts? Ne matter how 
~good the Dodgers are, the Yanks 
still know how to take it all 
when the chips go down,’ 
variations of this theme. 

Those who say this DO have 
past results on their side, so 
their words are invested with a 

spurious sort of wisdom. It is 

spurious. because ne big league 
baseball teams are the same 
from one year. to the next: It is 
our opinion that this Dedger 
team has more going for it-than 
any of the Dodger teams of the 
past Series and that wh Yankee 
team has less. I pick the 
to finally do it. In igs 


IT IS TRUE the Dodgers g> 
into the Series with a rather 
typically dubious pitching set- 
up. Had not an of sore 
arms hit Carl Erskine, Billy 
Loes, Johnny Podres, and on 
and off, Karl "Spooner, this 


and. 


eeisetddlin club might now be 


comfortably ranked as the great- 


that all over again, 


of Charley 


est team of all time. As it is, 
they won an in spite of the 
uncertain pitching. 

But the Dodgers of ‘53 were 
also a powerful sacking club 
loaded with all-star players 
with defense and speed and all 
kind of homer and run batted- 
in marks, yet the Yanks beat 
them on better pitching, right? 

Partly right. Better pitching 
and far more audacious and 


‘winning managerial tactics than 


the suddenly fearful leadership 
Dressen provided 
the Dodgers. 


But anyhow, without arguing 
and con- 


that the 


ceding the © point, 


-Dedgers of 55 minus sure-tire 
pitching should rate no higher 


than the Dodger powerhouse of 
‘53, our_answer is that neither 
do- the Yanks have anything like 
the pitching they had in ‘53. 
Much less so than the Dodgers. 
And se I like the essentially 
more powerful Dodgers to out- 
slug the Yanks (which is not to 
rule out a well pitched game by 
a Newcombe or a Turlev). 


The difference is that instead 
of the strong-armed righthanded 
pitching of Raschi and Reynolds 
waiting for them at the Stadium, 
the: Dodgers will probably bat 
against left-handers Ford and 
Byrne in the first two games. 


Now both these wrong handers. 


have had fine years against 
American League opposition, but 
you just don’t start left-handers 
against the Dodgers if you can 
help it: 

Very few are the National 
League aws to go the 
reute, jet beat, the fear- 
some right-handed batting par- 
ade of Reese, Campanella, Fu- 
rillo,*? Hodges and Robinson. 

In pre-Series articles you 
usually run through position by 
positien comparisons. These 
realy don’t make teo much 
sense. For one thing, the edge 
of ene player over another can 
be a very slight and dubious one, 
while in another spot it can be 
enermous. Then players in a 
climactic single series by no> 
means always play up to, er 
down te, their season averages. 
Remember .250 hitting Billy 
Martin with 12 hits in the ’53 
Series? Finally the “ninth posi- 
tion,” pitching, can be the over- 
whelming difference in a single 
series, overcoming all the care- 
ful scale balancing in the other 
positions. The Dodgers had 
more Allstar players, the Yanks 
had better pitching the last two 
times the teafns met... . 

This time, a reasonable enough 
estimate of the pitching would 
be to call it about even, so de- 
spite all the reservations above, 
well run meant through a 


~ 


PITCHING GUESSES... 


The scene shifts te Ebbets F 


position by position comparison. 

Hodges gets the nod by a 
goodly margin over Collins and 
Skowron at lst. We would give 


’ Martin the duke over Zimmer 


at 2nd, though when Gilliam 
moves into that position wed 
call it no- better than even. 
Reese has clearly outlasted Riz- 
zuto in super stardom at short- 
stop, presenting much more of 
a batting threat than either 
Little Phil or Gerry Coleman. 
On this year’s play you have to 
give Gil McDouglad the third 
base nod over Jackie Robinson. 


In the outfield, I'd give the 
Yankees the left-field edge with 
Neren and Howard over Gilliam 
and Amoros. In center it's Snider 
over Mantle and in right Fu- 
rille over Bauer. 


Behind the bat we certainly 
have the two greatest catchers 
of their time in Roy Campanella 
and Larry Berra, and just as 
certainly we have THE greatest 
in Campanella, the greatest big 
league catcher of all time in 
fact. 

So, with mechanical adding 
up, we get the Dodger five to 
three. However, you just can't 
tell about some of the selections. 
Certainly Snider was the greater 
all year performer than Mantle, 
but that doesn’t mean Mickey 
cant turn the Series inside out 
with the slugging potential he 
has. And cenversely,’ certainly 
McDougald had a better year 
than Robinson, yet whe would 
be surprised if the veteran came 
up with a. great last splurge far 
surpassing Gil? 

WHEN you come right down 
to it, oyu have to weigh in an 
“intangible” or two. I think of 
these great veteran competitors 
Reese and Robinson. This will 
be their sixth and fifth series, 
respectively against the Yanks, 
and they ve never won one, I 
remember the Dodger dressing 
room at the end of the '53 Se- 
ries, with someone offering 
Reese the consolation of “Nice 
try, and the captain shaking 
his head no and saying “No, 
that’s not good enou any 
more. Robinson tuggin _— 
ously at his necktie as he 
and , saying “How does it rw 
pen? This was our year,” Erskine 
Erskine untypically swearing a 
little and saying “They say learn- 
ing hew. to lose makes a better 
man of you, but after last 
and this I dont’ want it. I don’ 
think I'd ever care to lose again.” 
A smoldering Campanella say- 
ing that vou re not su to 
say “The better team t win 
this one.” — 

think these guys; plus 
Snider, Furillo, Newcambe and 
the other Series’ veterans, have 
had enough of losing to the 
Yanks. I think that eutside of 
pitching they still form the 
greatest team to ever represent 
the National League; and that 
the pitching is much better now 
than it was in any of their other 
Series. 


_ The Yanks are not to be un- 
derestimated. They are tough, 
resilient and deep in maneuver- 


able reserves as the American 


League found out when it came 
to a pinch. They have that win- 
ning Series tradition and lots of 


we They figure to be at their 


st, as usual, when they have 


to. They will. not fold up: To 
be beaten, they must -be’ over- 
powered. : 


I. think this is the year Brook- 
lyn will ar them. It’s 
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NEW. YORK STANDING 


Michiganders. have joined Minnesota and Iowa in topping 
their Worker goals for 1955. Eight Worker subs received from 


: Michigan last week took that state above the 250 Worker sub 


mark, set as the goal for the year, while Minnesotans now have 
in 326 Worker subs, or 26 above the goal. Both are within reach 
of their Daily Worker goals for the year, though some plugging 
will be needed to reach them. Iowans have gone above their mod- 
est goals, both for The Worker and D.W. 

The Minnesotans have set new sights for the year. A report 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom of the Press Committee to its 
readers, circulated in mimeographed form, emphasizes the need 
to double Worker circulation and jack up D.W. readership “in 
preparation for the momentous 1956 elections.” The report projects 
figures of 250 additional subs tor The Worker, and a total of 100 
D.W. subs by Jan. 1, and also calls for doubling of The Worker 
bundle by that-date. The new targets for the remainder of the year 
are broken down by area. 

Michiganders, while they have been steadily turning. in 
Worker subs, have, however, been cutting down on their Worker 
bundle. It has declined from 900 early in the year to 600. Partly, 
this represents dropping papers that were not - being. circulated. 
But it also represents some drop in actual circulation. 

Several areas are gradually approaching their annual targets 
for both Worker and Daily Worker subs, and are within reach of 
them—with some extra plugging. These areas include Indiana, 
Maryiand, Missouri, Montana, New England,: New Jersey, Ohio, 
Eastern and Western Pennsylvania. Connecticut and Wisconsin 
are lagging, while. I'linois has been steadily turning in subs, though 
not at a pace which will make it possible for them to come even 
near their goals. 

New Yorkers are determined to reach tel Daily = sub 
targets, as well as their Worker bundle goals, They have fallen. 
too far behind, they: believe, in Worker subs to catch up, though 
they expect to get.fairly close. 

As far as subs are concerned, two reas of attention ‘are re-) 
ceived major stress: picking up Worker subs that have run out ~ 
sirce the end of the campaign in April, and have not been re- 
newed, as well as cf subs due to run out in the next couple of 
months; and Daily Worker subs from Workers. subscribers who 
are not now getting the D.W. | | 

As regards bundles, major stress is being placed on expand- 


ing Worker bundles through canvassing with the pepee in. work- 


ingclass areas and establishing regular routes. 
Standing in,circulation, as of Sept. 19: 
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| WORKER LIFELINERS 
_ Te you, the Lifeliners, we dedicate this corner of our 
paper. We propose to make this space available to all 
those readers and friends who pledge $10 or $5 or even 
$1 a month to the year-round Daily Worker and Worker 
Sustaining Fund. There are about 50 who have been con- 
tributing regularly over the past couple of. years. 
Talk to your friends. Get them to add their sustainers 
to yours. Let us hear from you. Send us your suggestions 


as to how we can build our sustaining fund. 
+ _ Just received a letter from one of our readers in Chicago who 


sends us $10 tothe Fund Drive 
tion: | 


_ “If you will send me a double duty envelope with a detach- 


able flap containing my address . 


. return $3 in it together with the flap enclosed for the record. .. . 


This pledge will run for the year, 


renewal card. This would mean $36 4 year from me and $72,000 
from 2,000 pledgers. . . . Workers have so many causes for which 
to contribute their money in these reactionary times that the idea 
is to establish regularity . . . and thus ease their burdens.” 

. As of today, we propose to adopt our friend’s suggestion. Each 
month we will send a double envelope to every sustainer whose 


mame and address we -receive. 


PUT YOUR NAME DOWN, BROTHER! Put your name 
down for whatever you can contribute regularly—$10, $5, or... 


what have you! 
This week's Lifeliners: Z, $2 
_ Milwaukee, $5; Eddie, $2; M. E. 


; W. Hway, $12; E. Hway, $15; 


and makes the following sugges- © 


». once a month,«I will pledge to - 


and then before Jan, 1 send me a 


C.. $7. 


Mi ee e ee 
ississippi 
_ (Continued from Page 1) 


newsmen here from as far away 2s 
Canada. A local citizen told me 
that it was a “regrettable” incident 
which led up to the trial but it 
was the sort of thing which had 
happened before. 

The answer to his perplexity is 
to be found in two facts: 

1.. The particularly horrible and 
shocking lynch murder of a Negro 
child; and 

2.. The state of Mississippi for 
the first time in the memory of 
living men was proceeding to put 
two white men on trial for a lynch- 
ing. | 

* 


THAT this should be, is a pro- 
found reflection oi changes which 
have been taking place in the 


South and in the nation. It is a 
reflection of the development of 
the Negro people as a national 
> political force. It is also a reflec- 
tion of the advance of tolerance 
and liberal ideas among Southern 
whites, and certainly a: factor is, 
ithe courage of the Negro people 
in this community. 

Mississippi is one of the eight 
- Southern states which have made 
no move towards desegergating 
schools under the Supreme Court 
ruling. Nevertheless, Judge Cur- 
tis M. Swango who presides at 


| torney 


calm and purposeful. accompanied 
by. her father, John Carthan, au-| threaten mass frameups and im- 
prisonment, to run strikebreakers 
into the struck plants. 


drawn. Although the district at- 
and his aides exhausted 
their entire 12 peremptory chal- 
lenges and got the judge to toss 
twice that many, it would indeed 
be a miracle if this jury is not 
stacked with well-wishers of the 
defendants. | 

Sheriff H. C. Strider has stated 
publicly that he “doubts” that the 
body fished out of the Tallahatchie 


mon humanity,” one hundred and 
eighty prominent persons, urged 
Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell not.to subject Mrs. 
Bachrach to. the ordeal of a Smith 
Act trial, scheduled to begin short- 
ly. The letter to the Attorney Gen-} 
eral pointed out that Mrs. Bach- 
rach is a cancer victim, and was 
-severed from a Smith Act trial in 
1951 by Judge Edward Dimoek: 
when it was found she needed im- 
mediate surgery. 


followed surgery, the letter de- 
clared, and to place such a person 
on trial would indicate “ 
of ordinary 
that can do our country no good 


MARION BACHRACH _ 
Appealing to his sense of “com- 


Marion 


“Severe physical limitations’ 


a lack 


human compassion 


———ed 


River Aug. 31 was that of Em- 
mett Till. ae 

The District Attorney indicated 
during questioning of a prospec- 
tive juror that a family connection 
with the sheriff or any of his dep- 
uties would be the basis for a 
peremptory challenge by the state. 

Cie 

This brings us to the courage of 
Emmeit Till’s family and to the 
heroism particularly of Moses 
Wright, 64-year-old sharecrop- 
per and uncle of Emmett. 

BECAUSE of reported threats 
against her life, many here doubt- 
ed that Mrs. Bradley would come 
from the safety of her Chicago 


home and brave what was believ- 
ed to be a hostile crowd here. But 
Tuesday morning she arrived, 


tomobile worker of Detroit, and 
her cousin, Rayfield Mooty, presi- 
dent of Local 3911 of the CIO 
Steelworkers in Chicago. 


Under Mississippi law the state 


in the eyes of the world.” | 


and those in Boston Mass., was 43 
cents an hour. The 5-and-5 cent 
Colonial settlement marked an ad- 
vance and also showed the distance 
of the goal. 


siana, 
thrown their fu 
against the strikers. The economic 
and legal screws 
against the workers, their leaders, 
their union. At one point, there 
were so many strikers arrested, 
that they defiantly proposed that 
the company come negotiate in 


jail 


companies to split the Negro and 
white workers, to terrorize their 
families, to unleash violence, to 


they could not achieve one par: 
pose—to get even the first of the 
strikers to scab on his fellow work- 


Sugar 


(Continued from Page 4) 


In Gramercy and Reserve, Loui- 
the sugar bosses lad 
power and fury 


were turned 


Every effort was made by the 


Whatever these companies did, 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
but that’s the way it appears te 
me. | 

I fancy I find in printers the 
indisputable earmarks of ‘their 
calling. My friend whom I shall 
call Thomas has the attributes 
I have always found: a meticu- 
jous attention te detail. The 
measurements he deals with are 
precise as they must be, in ems 
and fractions of inches; he leads, 
in the printroom a_ calipered 
existence and I suspect it does 
not fully leave him when he 
washes up and goes home. 

* 


OFTEN when you edit your 


| pages and stand at the stone 


with Thomas, to cut a few lines 
out of this story or to write the 
‘caption on an engraving, you 
on one side and he on the other, 
you talk, in curious snatches, 
about everything under the sune 

As I say these printers are 
men of astute, careful ability 
who have acquired a sense of 
enormous concentration for their 
duties, yet they are such mas- 
ter craftsmen that they can en- 
gage in a conversation and con- 
tinue their work which must not 
go'a single em above or below 
the margins of their page or 
their handicraft. So I imagine 
Picasso can work and I daresay 
even Michelangelo talked to his 
colleagues about the affairs of 
Rome as he sketched an angel 
onto the: papal ceiling. 

AS THOMAS made up Page 
Six with its conglomeration . of 
stories, one dealin 
group of whites who wanted 
Negroes to live in their neigh- 


: borhood and the other about the 


Moscow theyre all visiting now, 
the printer said something to 
the effect-we had been ban- 
tering about this or that for 
half an hour—that he was living 
in the best of all times. As I 
walked away to pick up a piece 
of copy that .camé down. the 
chute he said, “Wait, don't walk 
away on me. He needed to 
finish the thought on his mind. 
He had> seen the first auto- 
mobile, he said, and the first 
airplane; the first talking ma- 
chine “with the big horn” and 
the first radio with the crystal; 
the first television set. 

He had lived into the atomic 
age from the time he had hitch- 
ed a horse to a cart which had 
taken him on his first travels as 


with a - 


soon, 
placed the column of type in its 
space, he was going to live to 
see the first travels to the moon. 
Measuring the small and _ rigid 
space of the em he was moving 
through inter-stellar space to 
stand on the moon. Soe 


YES, I AGREED, we are 
in. the greatest and best of. all 
possible times, and excusing 
myself to pick up the piece of 
copy that dealt with the forth- 
coming UN conference, I re- 
turned to add that I too, re- 
member his sequence of firsts. 
He snorted, for he insisted that 
he is almost two decades my 
sénior, and that he remembered 
seeing movie newsreels of the 
the Wright brother’s -first-flights 
a fact that silenced me. 


By ‘the time he began to 
make up Page Seven, and alter 
we had to cut out four inches of 
a long and very important story 
—inches which the writer cer- 
tainly would feel was the tender 
heart of his story, as I always 
feel when my own writings are 
cut by the editors—I replied that 
he .had indeed spoken truly 
when he said he had seen the 
new wonders of the world that 
surpass the seven ancient woen- 
ders, the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, the Pyramids and the 
rest. | 
Yes, the greatest of all times, 
but what of the greatest wonder 
of all? I was about to continue 
my thought when the phone 
rang for- me te see somebody 
upstairs. As I went up I thought 


_yes, Thomas you have seen mar- 


vels but there is the greatest 
of all:-the passage of seven or 


eight hundred millions of man- 


kind from .the Kingdom of 
Necessity, as Engels called it, 
to the Realm of Freedom. 


IN OTHER WORDS between 
a third and a half of all man- 
kind has ed from one society 
into another. It is greater than 
any migration: in history. The 
transformation of man, of his 
setup, is infinitely more grand, 
in quality and in scope—and yet 
part of the same human process 
—than the mastery of space, of 
sound, of the core of matter. 
The way of the feudal Jord and 
the serf into the way of 
the employer and the worker 
that. is capitalism. And now 
nearly a half of all man is pass- 
ing into the world of eternal 
cooperation, ef universal breth- 
erhood: socialism. — 


a 


White School Plan Challenged 


25, 1955 Page 13 


a journeyman printer. Ard now 
said, as he neatly — 


must supply the defense with a 
list of its witnesses, and in this 
case the defense has subpoenaed 
every one on the state's list, in- 
cluding .Moses Wright, Simeon 
Wright and Mrs. Bradley. This 
gives the five defense lawyers— 
the entire bar of Sumner—the right 
to call each of them separately in- 
to conference and question them| 
even before they go on the witness 
stand. But reporters here express- 
ed the opinion that these witnesses 
would not waver. 


way up through the state courts. 
The sisters were offered $27,000 
from the school board for their 
land, whieh they say is worth 
$120,000, and refused to sell. The 
are a condemnation proceed: 
ings w 


the trial and the prosecution staff 
—local men except for a special 
prosecutor from a_ northeastern 
county appointed by the state at- 
torney general—are ‘operating as if 
‘they were aware of this sentiment, 
as if they knew the times required 
a trial rather than a whitewash.,” 
One difficulty lies and, ‘the rela- 
‘tionship between the two defend- 
ants and the 120 citizens of Talla- 
hatchie County whose names com- 
prised the venire from which 
which the jury of 12 had to be 


National Protest Rises 


Protests mounted and New York scheduled a large 


ROCKINGHAM, N.C. (FP).— 
Two white residents of Davidson 
County filed suit in federal court 


was not everything that the work- — cneneny ng the legality of 
ers could have wanted. Out of Plans to build a segregated school 


the 250 scabs whom the company |for white students only on prep- nore 
wanted to retain in the plant, the|erty they own in Albemarle. on the school officials terms for 
number was reduced to 48. How-| liza Jane and J. Lillian Doby,|2e: si. Sama 
rage Rison oo : r Rhos: er sisters, contend it is illegal in light + 

lof the U. S. Supreme Court segre- 


tract which contained the 10-cent ) | 
wage boost and a few other gains.|gation ruling to spend school bond® 
money to purchase property and 


The victory was a significant 
one, and in some ways an advance) build a school that will be operat-| 
ed on a segregated basis. They 


ever the settlement in the railroad, 
pede taken — their challenge all the Le 


telephone, oil and other strike 
WORKER’S BOOKSHOP SPECALS 


ers. 

The 147th day, the Colonial 
management broke ranks and sign- 
ed with the union. The settlement 


would force the sale 


———— 


—_ 


In Memory 


of 
JOHN J. BALLAM 
26, 19 


Died Sept. 


- _ 


struggles which were fought in the 
South during the 1955 spring and 
summer months. | 


rallies 


were held in various sections of 
the nation as people expressed 
_ their outrage at the lynching of 
Emmett. Till and demanded the 
prosecution and punishment ot 
those guilty. 3 

In Detroit, a rally of 1,000 per- 
sons led by the Rev. C. M.. Met- 
“calf passed a resolution asking 
_ Federal intervention. -A round-the- 
clock service, called “Operation 
Justice” was set oe Sept. 29 and 
30, at the Greater King Solomon 
- Baptist Church. fk 3 


protest meeting for Sunday, Sept. 
25, at the Willjams CME Church 
called , by the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car. Porters, in which 
NAACP and other civic organiza- 
tions joined. Throughout the city, 
funds were being raised in 
churches for the NAACP and pros- 
ecution of Till’s lynchers. 


‘The —— NAACP announc- 
ed a citywide protest rally for 
Sept. 25, at the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Church, where Mrs. Mamie 
Bradley, mother of the slain youth, 
was’ to appear. . 

Other protests poured in from 
the American Labor Party in 
New York; readers of the Polish! 


were not only the examples of 
courage and solidarit 
the striking workers, 
support which 
throughou 
the U. S., there was effective back- 
Ses ems 
campaign, di against the. 
pmnects of the two companies. | 
stron 
icin 
‘3 whieh _ have as one ct - 
ey tasks organizing the 
South. : | 


€/Cronin, director of 


{}C10. alliates behind the 
Olpaign. Sa : “The re 


THE INGREDIENTS of victory 


shown by’ 
ut also the 
they © received! 
t the country. — 


unions “Don’t Buy” 
This drive speedily gathered; 
support from both AFL 
ing the coming labor merg-} 


National CIO assigned Frank, 
"age ag 


IO unions in actions fore-'} 


: 


Burning Valley, by Phillip Bonosky , 

Crusaders, by Meridel Le Sueur 
Poetry and Prose, by Heinrich Heine _._~$6.00—$2.50 
_— +. »---$3.50—$1.98 
$2.50—89e 


. Marx Engeile Select 
The Situation in Bi 


‘ NEW BOOKS 


The Judgment of Julius and Ethel Resenberg oe 
be Jalen Weds Licieccn wince ences $6.00 
The Water Tower, Volume ! re ss, 3 
A&A Gun Is Unloaded, Volame 2, by A, Stil____.-~$3.00 each 
The Bishop’s Bonfire, by S. O’Casey $3.00 _— 
‘Monopoly in Britain, by S. Aaronoviteh 


‘The 13th Juror, by Steve Nelson . 


e 
° 


s sd oe 13 Ps * . a cet 

jo i pega: Aate8} tir s We ERS 
) — 7 : nog Sed tse al 
ee mae ane Pd ee ean AO EE ET “ 


—— : 


3 Page | 


360 Signers 


(Continued from Page 8) 
mitted. the brief to the Court. 

Among the signers who en- 
dorsed the brief are: 

Professor Stringfellow Barr, 
Rutgers University, New Jersey, 
former president Foundation for 
World Government; — Professor 
Brand Blanshard, philosophy de- 
partment, Yale University, New 
- Haven; Professor Derk Bodde, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; Rabbi Stanley R. Brav, 
treasurer, Central Conference Am- 
erican Rabbis, Rabbi, Temple 


wd 


Sholom, Cincinnati; Professor Al-: 


nla M. Butler, M.D., Harvard 
University Medical School, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
Witter Bynner, poet, Santa Fe, 
New: Mexico; Dr. “Henry . Seidel 
“Canby, chairman, Editorial Board, 
Saturday Review, Deep River, 
Conn.; Professor Rudolph Carnap, 
philosophy department, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; 
Miss Lucy P. Carner, vice-presi- 
dent, Women’s _ International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
Philadelphia; President Robert 
W. D. Davidson, Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, Missouri. — 


Also, Prof. Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Sheffield, Mass.; Professor 
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Blumberg, Rev. Muste | 
To Speak 
PHILADELPHIA—A forum pre- 
senting two views of world peace 
will be held here, October 5, 
under the auspices of the Fel- 
lowshipr of Reconciliation, 

The Rev. A.J. Muste, secretary 
emeritus of the Fellowship of 
of Reconciliation, will speak on 
the topic “Which Way to Peace? 
A Pacifist View.” Dr. Albert 
Blumberg, at one time national 
legislative director of the Com- 
munist Party, and former pro- 
fessor of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, will. present “A Communist 
View of Peace: , 

The forum will be held at the 
New Century Club, 124 S. 12th 
Street. oe 

v a 
ineers, miners, boilermakers, 
Feel ; workers and others. But as 
a xa 4 of confusion the amend- 
ment was carried by 5,346,000 
to 2,699,000. While the Daily 
Herald, voice of the General Coun- 


cept the theory of a perpetually cil, writes that by this action “an 


divided world. Preparations for| expression of resentment in the 
war were expensive in resource of factory is now held in check, the 


materials and weapons. The young|fact is that six million workers 


Britain 
(Continued from Page 3) 
ing that the “Government support 
the admittance of China into the 
UN and the Security Council’; 
called for immediate steps to cut 
the two-year period of national 
army service for Britain’s youth; 
and in a lengthy resolution called 
“for international agreement on the 
abolition of all stocks of atomic and 
‘hydrogen weapons, and the prohi- 
bition of the manufacture and. use 
of such weapons.” 


These resolutions were adopted 
after a sharp debate on two other 
resolutions. One of the two high 
points of Congress was the brilliant 
speech of Arthur Horner of the 
Mine-Workers Union, introducing a 
resolution of that union calling on 
the General Council “to make every 
endeavor to initiate discussions 
with the appropriate organizations 
with a view to securing the utmost 
international solidarity of the work- 
ers of all countries.” 

The miners, he said, did not ac- 


- 
. 7 
4 ‘ Es * ok. 
is ‘ ‘a 


( Continued from Page 11) 
Rico and. the mighty United 
States. ie RE 
The agencies of reprisal that 
operate .in the. U:S.° operate in 
Puerto Rico, Not only does the 
FBI operate openly but there is 


lice of Internal Security. 
* 


FOR the U. S. Government and 
for the local Free Associate State 


the movement for independence, 
regardless of form. The above men- 
tioned repressive machine tries to 
muzzle the thought of the Puerto 
‘Rican people, especially all those 
who carry on the traditions of 
Lares. 

In March 1954, hundreds were 
yanked from their homes at night 


and put in prison in Puerto Rico 
and in the U. S. 

In October 1954, a new phase of 
persecution of Puerto Ricans pa- 
triots ‘took place. Eleven people, 
among them two women were ar- 
rested and indicted under the Smith 
Act. -They are accused of being 


men called up to. the “ante-room|have demands for wage increases 
of war” were producing nothing.| pending, at this very moment. No 
* Avonder the responsible spokesmen 


SIR VINCENT TEWSON, in alof Big Business, the Sunday Ob- 


ithe overthrow by force and vio-. 


' 
4 


Kermit Eby, School of Social Serv-'cold rage, denounced the motion. 
ices, University of Chicago, Chi-'He said that the miners may haye 
cago; The Reverend Joseph M. | allowed such a motion to be put 
Evans, Metropolitan Community, across, but the T.U.C. wouldn't. 


server concludes: “But .this didnt 
lead to a positive demand for 
wage restraint.” It adds up to a 
promise of resistance to “free-for- 


Communist leaders who advocate 


lence of the government of the 
U. S. in Puerto Rico. The bail set 
for them reached $280,000. Their 
tria] will take place under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Court. The 
process. shall be in English. The 


an adjunct, the Puerto Rican Po- 


government the biggest threat is}. 


while they slept with their families, ! 


equate Puerto Rico's 


Church, Chicago; Professor Jacob 
Fine, M.D., Harvard_ University 
Medical School, Beth Israel Hos- 
pital, Boston; Rabbi G. George 
Fox, emeritus, South Shore Tem- 
ple, Chicago; Hon. Clemens I. 
France, attorney, Providence, 
R. I.; former director of. social 
welfare, R. I.; Waldo Frank, nov- 
elist and essayist, Truro, Mass.: 
The Rev. Professor. Georges M. 
Gibson, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago; Professor Er- 
win R. Goodenough, history - of 
religion, ‘Yale University, New 
’ Haven, Conn.; Professor L. Car- 
rington Goodrich, Department of 


Chinese, Columbia University, for- 


mer Assistant Secretary of State; 
former Ambassador to India and 
fran, shipping leader, San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Miss Margaret Halsey, author, 
White’ Plains, N.Y.; Alice Hamil- 
ton, M.D., emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity School Public Health, Had- 
lyme, Conn.; Professor Georgia 
Harkness, Pacific School of Re- 
ligion,, Berkeley, Calif.; President 


all” scramble, it writes, but quick 
pared te. discuss scientific, téechni-|ly adds, “But wage claims of six 
cal and such questions with rep-| million workers are currently on 
resentatives of Communist coun- the table .. .” | 
tries, but it would be a waste of * 
‘money to discuss anything with | TIED IN closely with this de- 
the Russian trade unions. bate were two other resolutions. 
A sharp debate was waged back|The Blacksmiths resolution  ex- 
land forth, with the General Coun- pressing “alarm at the growing ex- 
cil finally succeeded in defeating tension of the working week,” and 
the motion by a card vote of 4,497,-| calling for “reduction of excessive 
000 votes to 3,43 1,000. Immediate- overtime, and a vigorous campaign 
ly after this another sharp debate} tg achieve the 80-hour week,” 
occurred on a_ resolution intro-| pearly brought defeat to the Gen- 
‘duced by Secretary John Horner) ¢,,] “Council. The Blacksmiths’ 
‘of the Fire Brigades Union that! sneaker pointed out that working 
tried to put Congress on record hours were longer in Britain than 
as being “opposed to the rearming';, any other European country, 
of Gerinany.” Again Sir Vincent 


He went on to say they were pre- 


jury panel must know English ya 
fectly. The majority of the detfen- 
dants hardly know English. | 

At the time of the arrest, con- 


ducted not by the Puerto Rican 
police, but by the FBI of the U. S., 


J. Edgar Hoover in a statement to 
| the press said: “They have always 
agitated for the independence. of 
Puerto Rico.” 


THE colonial status suffered by 
'the Puerto Rican people since the 
U. S. invasion up to the present 
moment is more severe than the 
one suffered during the Spanish re- 
gime. The very few civil liberties 
enjoyed by the people are daily 
curtailed with the marked aim to 


‘crush. the “sentintents of national 


liberation of the people. | 
- Puerto Rico at present is a most 


subj colony, It cannot have 
poe ary any other kind of relation 
with any part of the world. Puerto 


Rico does not. songs Ca right to de- 
termine anything about its products 
or its customs house or the ruinous 
competition by U. S. of some of 
its industries. In a word, Puerto 
Rico is still fully tied to the Wall 
Street. yoke. 

For that: reason, El. Grito de 
Lares is the historic banner that 
moves the conscience of the Puerto 
Rican people and until victory will 
be the inspiration in the continued 
struggle for independence. In the | 
spirit of Lares, all freedom: loving 
people should ask that all indict- 
ments of all Puerto Rican patriots 
be vacated, that amnesty be grant- 
ed to all political prisoners. 

TODAY the fight for indepen- 
dence in Puerto Rico is being 
carried on in a narrow national 
and conservative way y many of. 
the men and political forces said 
to represent the independence 
movement. They seem to fear to 
. indepen- 
dence with that of all the other 
colonies and semi-colonial countries 
under the economic and _ political 
domination of the U. S. A. and 
other imperialist nations. 

Consequently there is no recog-- 
nition of the meaning of the 1917 
Revolution in Russia and its effects 
on the whole liberation movement, 
of the successful revolution of 
China and many other countries, 
the meaning of Bandung and Gen- 
eva to the independence: of all op- 
‘pressed nations and the future of 
a world at peace. 

Only -young leaders like Juan 
Saez Corales and the Communist 
Party of Puerto ‘Rico, together with . 
some unorganized intellectuals and 
remnants of the powerful Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party understand 
and nt Puerto Rican i n- 
ope not only a stat the 
Puerto Ricans- but for the whole 


liberation movement in Latia Amer- 
ica ‘and the entire colonial world. 


led the: fight and this was also 


and that there was a big. increase 
| in industrial injuries as a result. 

deteated by 4,402,000 votes to : 

3,212,000. 


He ‘concluded an impassioned 
speech pointing out that his coal- 
mining grandfather in Fife had 
a VEDA helped win the 8 hour day in 
the headlines in all newspapers.|18709 and declared: “I don’t want 
A resolution. introduced by Secre- mv sition to work lon er than 
tary Frank. Haxell of the Electrical! y},.;, grandfather did.” The Gen- 
Trades Union said: “Congress de-| eral Council speakers had one 


7 
THE DEBATE on wages got 


Attention! 


clares its firm opposition to any theme. “We are for the 40. hour} 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER 
EXTENDED UNTIL OCTOBER 1 


Elizabeth Garley Flyon has written the story of her half : 
century of struggle in behalf of American labor. And what a 


Charles L. Hill, Wilberforce Uni- | form of wage restraint _and wilt week in principle, but this isn’t 
versity, Wilberforce, O,: Russell SUPPor ettorts of all affiliated unl-' the time to press it, It will jeopar- 
Johnson, American Friends Sery-|°%5 t® improve wages and condi-|dise the nation’s economy. The 


story: it is! From the age of 15, this most heroie of living 
American woman has.taken part in major battles accompanying 
the building of our nation’s trade unions, as well as in out- 
standing political movements of labor. She has told her story 


ice Committee, Cambridge, Mass. tions of their members.” 

_Aslo, Bruno Lasker, author: So- 
cial Research, Yonkers, N.Y.; Prof. 
Robert M. Maclver, emeritus 
Chairman, deportment of sociol- 
ogy, Columbia University, N.Y.: 


Knowing they could not go on 
record openly as favoring wage 
restraint, the,General Council ral- 
lied behind an amendment. that 


‘ 


appeared. to be the same, but in 


General Council squeaked through 
by defeating the resolution 4,303,- 
000 to 3,664,000, 

‘The other big debate was on 
the demand of the General Coun- 


Rebel Girl,” will be published 


cil to amend its rules to give it 
less direct language. By this device ; 


Worker and the Daily Worker 


with the color and drama for which she is noted. 
Her book, “I Speak My Own Piece: Autobiography of a 


soon after Labor Day.  Every- 


ene who subseribes or renews a 1-YEAR SUB to the Daily 
‘ Worker or gets a 1-Year’s Combination Subscri 


on to the 


jauthority fo intervene before .ne- BEFORE OCTOBER 1 can get 


speeches could: be made by the gations break down between affi- 
General Council. majority leaders ]jated unions and employers, and 


Hon. Pat McNamara, United 
| States Senator, Michigan, Wash-| 
s ington, D.C.; The Rev.. Prof. John 


a FREE copy of this book as it rolls off the press. 
ACT NOW to make sure you get this coming classic of 


T. MeNeill, emeritus, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York Citv: 
Carey McWilliams, editorial. di- 
rector, The Nation, New York 
City; Yehudi Menuhin, concert 


violinist, Los Cates, Calif.. Rabbi{tion that they might well have 
b tbe 


Uri Hiller, Congregation Beth: Ja- 
cob, Baltimore; The Rt. Rev. Ar- 
thur W. Moulton, retired Protest- 
ant Episcopal Bishop of: Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Hon. 


Court, Detroit; The Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward L. Parsons, retired Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of. California, 
San Francisco; Dr. Ernest M. Pat- 


‘economic situation) .. 


: Patrick H.! : 
O'Brien, Judge of the Probate Mert doesnt absolve us from_fac- 


such as these: 
“We may resent this (the gov- 
ernment’s blame of strikes. for the 


| . . but we 
cannot deny the truth of the asser-: 


en a contributory -factor.” (Pres- 
ident Geddes.) “If the Government: 
has been completely irresponsible, 
must we be, too?” (W. J. Webber). 
“The culpability of the Govern-, 
ing up to the consequences of our 
own action.” (W. Haywood). 
‘The fight for a clear cut stand 


a 


not ‘after, as up till now. 

This brought opposition from 
the railwavmen, Gociticheas en- 
gineers, frunishing trades, boiler- 
makers, and many others. But by: 
the support of the two big general 
workers unions—the Transport and’ 
General. Workers’ Union and _ the 
General and Municipal Workers| 
neon ge after bitter 
ebate, carried its proposal b 
4,842,000 to 3,039,000, im ‘ 
_Haggarty, AFL fraternal dele- 
gate, reflected the policy of Senator 
Knowland of his home state. Read-| 


American labor history at once! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~~ 


3 be 


FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sab! 


r] Daily Worker — $12 
(1) Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 


= 


¢. 


was made by the Electrical Trades 
Union and. supported by the en- 


jing a speech, undoubtedly pra- 
_pared by the State Department, 
~~ cracked the American whip for 


SO i 


the. Catholic — 
Deems Taylor, composer, music deed he inférentially took . issue 
‘with President Eisenhower 


veil challenged Sir Anthony Eden 


mongrel security pact.” 


Evan 
Pia 


Emery 


In contrast to American..federa- 


| j-|Large numbers of delegates ‘ are 
haca, N.Y.;/Communists. The 
~~ publisher, 

Montgomery, 
aH 


3 


Horner 


ge; 
‘ 


he; - 
-Commonwealth;'no relaxation of war tensions.: in- 


aty 
Geneva, and in a thinl disguised} 


a denouncing “some hodge-podge| - 
tion conventions, there is a@ wide! » 
degree of democracy practised. | 4 
Communist} ¢ 


ADDRESS: | 9. ..-4522+- 


; 
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- 
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tng ets 


& 
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Worker subseriber? 


- Check. the book you want FREE, -with 


»* 4 . Bae X. * + > 
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‘Saturday, Sept. 24 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. children 
Mr. Wizard — ‘Science (4) 11:30. 
Children — 
~* Top—Circus (2) Noon. Chil-. 


Movie Museum (9) Noon. One of 
the first westerns ever to satirize 
a western. Mack Swain. Also an 
old film in which Will Rogers| 

_ plays two roles. 

Football: Pittsburgh vs. Syracuse. 


(4) 1:15 
Phillies. 


Baseball: Giants vs. 
Grounds (11) 1:55 
Football—Bostin Univ. vs. 
State (2) 2 


Play: Judas (5) 2:30. World War 
.. JI Plot | 


Horse Racing: Belmont (7) .4:15. 
The Sy y Handicap 

Horse Racing: Atlantic City (2) 5. 
United Nations Handicap 

Rin Tin Tin (7) 3: :30. For Soviedin 

News (2) 6- 

Weather and Sports (2) 6:05 

Ask the Camera (4) 6:30. Is It Pos- 
sible to ‘Train Fish? How Does 
Earth Look From A Rocket? 

Pre-Game Warmup (5) 7:20 

Professional coat yy a Y. Giants 
vs. Phila. (5) 7 

Ozark peta 7) 7:30 

Greatest Bands (2).8 . 

Perry. Comh Show (4) 8 

bas American - Carnival (13) af 
.. JUDY GARLAND (2), 

. . Debut on TV. 90. Minute Pt 
—_ Durante (4) 9:30 . 


Polo 


Penn 


s the show (4) 10. Jonathan 

Wiaters spoofs  science- fino 
| shows | 

- Your Hit Parade (4) 10.90: -... 

Featurama (5) 11. The Maya of 
- Yucatan 

News, Weather and Sports (2) . 

“Movie: ‘The -Great ‘Dan Patch - (2) 


44:15. Horse-racing: movie. Den-| 


* nis O'Keefe, Gail. Russell, Henry 

‘Hull, Ruth Warrick: °¢: : 

TV 
Sunday, Sept. 25 

Britannica Junior Theatre (4) 9-am 
_. Special Yom Kippur program (2) 
i ae 
- ‘Charity. Bailey—Sing-‘a _*Song— 
- Kids (4) 10 
UN in Action (2): 11. Returns to 

TV 


Movie Museum (9) 11. Blanche 
Sweet in Goddess of Sage Brush} 
Gulch. Owen Moore: in. Her’. 
Terrible . Ordeal. Early silent 


a SET ©) Noon. Debut : 


Six Hour Show—information, in- 
struction and-entertainment.. in- 
. @ludes Lou Gehrig Story. «= — 
~ Learn to Draw, Pu -actors: on 
film, — animal - children’s’ 
ballet; Cooking for children, toy 


exhibit, reviews of children’ S| 


books. 
a Giants vs. Phillies (4) 
1: : 
ue on New York (2) 2:30. 


| Spanish Variety 


‘Movie: ‘Gentlemen After 
and Miriam} 


sa Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
sari The Qutsider (Bean). (7); 
2:30. A Boy at English school | 
ostracized “by: his classmates - 
Camera Three (2) 3:30..Dramatizes. 
The Rendezvous From Turge- 
nev's Sportsman's Notebook. - 


re aS on TV (2) 4. Starring 


' YOUTH FESTIVAL eooert of the recent | 


‘world Youth Festival held in Warsew on’ 
* Bunday, at 3:15 p.m. Jim Dombrowski, a’ 
student in Detroit will relate his e 


xperience | 
im Poland. He also visited Moscow. Also | 


’ news shorts “News. 0 ge ge just. ar-~ 
_ Fived from Poland be shown, 
_ Polonia Club, 219 Second Ave., N. Y. : 


; , Hats dais eta ; 


60 to. il p.m.; Sat., oa &—12 neon | 
. be Sty Ott 9—12 noon to ame 


Emmett ‘Tu memorial and protest ent At 


| Join. the 


Atl 


Dr. Wronk Baxter 


\Zoo. Parade (4) 4:30. Guided tour 


of Detroit Zoo 


‘Jewish Holy Days (2) 4: :45. ates 
Broadcast 


Super C ircus—Variety (7) 5 

Lucy Show—Lucille Ball (2) 6 

Meet the Press—Army Secretary 
Wilber Brucker (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Hamilton- 
Burr Duel 

Life With Father (11) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7. Juveniles 


| You Asked For It (7) 7 


Big. Playback — Features _ N tre 
Dame's great backfiel of 1920s 
(11) 7 

Jack Benny—Comedy (2) 7:30. Re- 
turns to TV with Dennis Day, 
Rochester and Don Wilson 

Movie: Adam and Evalyn (British) 
(7) 7:30. First time on TV. With 


Stewart Granger and Jean Sim- 


mons 


Victory at Sea: Attack on Pearl) 
Harbor as the’ Japanes saw it 
(11) 7:30 ! 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Pearl 
Bailey and Lily Pons 

Variety Hour (4) Jack Carson 

emcee and presents musical Al- 
berghetti family for repeat per- 
| formance 

(13) 8 


Spanish Show (13) 9:30. Puerts 


Rican ns , etc. 

Movie: ceaned (Rebert L.. 
ean tale) (7) 10: 30. —_ 
~MacDowall - - 

\News (2) 11° : 

Featurama (5) 11) 

‘Dark 
with Brian Donlevy 
Hopkins (4) 11: 20° 
“RADIO STATION WNYC 

(City Station) 
Saturday, Sept. 24 
9:00 am: “Masterwork Hour. Ce- 
sar Franck Symphony, in D 
Minor 
10:30 am: Brian Plante, pianist 


‘11:00 am: Canadian Concert. N del 


Brunet, violinist 
12:00 Noon; Music of Vivaldi | 
1:00 pm: Chamber Music Time 
2:00 pm: Mokiere’s Les Facheux! 
(in French) « .* > 
7:00 pm: Masterwork Hour—same 
as 9 am 
10:00 pm: Music of Vivaldi (same 


4 


_ as Noon) 


- WNYC 
_ SUNDAY, Sept. 25 


ish Holiday Program 

10:30 am: Mr. and Mrs. Opers 
with Ruby Mercer 

12:00 Noon: Voices of France. 
Po ic music from Mid- 
dle Ages to Now 

1:00 pm: New Recordings with 
Edward Canby 

1:30: Review of British Weeklies; 

2:00: Bklyn Museum Concert 

3:00:-Campus Press Conference 

3:30: Chamber Music Time. 
Edith Braham, violinist 

4:30: Lively Arts with Gilbert 
Seldes } 

5:00:David Randolph Concert 

6:00:Folksong Festival 

6:30: Song Classics. Doris Oker- 
son—Mezzo—Soprano 

7:00: Repeat of Jewish Holiday 
Program heard at 9 am 

8:30: Keyboard Masters. Artur 
Balsam, pianist , 

9:00: Louisville Orchestra. Works 
by Villa-Lobos, Blacher and 
Mennin 3 

10:00: Municipal Concert Miall. 
Choral Masterpieces 

11:00: Chamber of Music Time 


MOVIES 


Russian Holiday and Indian Fes- 
tival—doeumentaires, Stanley 

Marty, Sutton 

To Catch A Thief, Paramount © 

Mr. Roberts, Brooklyn's Fabian- 


Fox 
Phenix Story, Loew's State 
Not As A Stranger, Loew’s theaters 
Othello with Orson Welles, Paris | 
| 


Summertime with Katharine Hep- 
burn and Rossano Brazzi, Astor 

Red Shoes with Moira. Shearer 
(British) Baronet 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 
' Guild.» 

It's Always Fair Weather, Music| 


‘Hall 
DRAMA : 
A Village Wooing—G. B. shaw. 
Greenwich Mews, Thurs. Fri. 
Sat. only 


Inherit the Wind with Melvyn) 


Douglas, . National 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Marcel Marceau, French clown in| 
Chaplin tradition, Phoenix The-| - 
ater. One more week : 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 

Victor Borge—comedy in- music; | 
Golden 

\Sadler’s Wells. Ballet, Metropoli- 
tan Through Oct. 16 


Shakespears’s Henry the Fourth, 
Part One, N. Y. City Center _ 


__~- eee - 


Senate Probe So 


OF Se 


‘ 
o 


- The. iden” i iodiae’ of a!Waldo Frank, atorney John F. i 
new appeal to the Senate: Sub-|Finerty, who defended Sacco and'f 


(Commitee: ‘on-. Civil Rights. will} Vanzetti and Warren K. Billings, 


be started at the Assembly for:who > 


framed with Tomi 


was 


Justice meeting for Morton Sobell Mooney and jater granted com-' 
at Camegie Hall this Thursday.'plete pardon. 


The new appeal says . to ‘theif 


The appeal, which calls for a’ 
full. investigation. of the conduct 


of the Attorney General’s office 


in the,.Rosenberg-Sobell case, will 
be sent by 
prominent- Americans through-. 


to join in the request, 
Speakers. at the meeting Th 


ator 


Paleo sera Prvensit os 


nation wid 


the Sobell committee, 


urs-' international and. domestic’ scenes. 
day night will, include U.S. Sen-|The Korean War was then going | 
at on. In that context the announce- 
meee {ment of the arrest .and the charges 
a jagainst Sobell and the Rosenbergs 
Ss resulted in .an attitude of : hostil-’ 


Senate Committee: 
“It: is now five years since Mor- 
ton Sobell along with the Rosen- 


bergs. was indicted for ‘conspiring . 
to ’ The. year f 
out the country who will be asked| 1950 represented a period of ex- f 


to .commit -egpionage. 


traordinary tension both ‘on the, 


ite a @ Jity. and anger. directed. towards: 
Scour Meee: | them unprecedented in Aenteican 


DOSIOEY, «0 <0 


E lof the world in the: “Geneva Con~ 
 fference: on: the Peaceful Uses of} 
s ‘Atomic Energy that there is no 
fae (monopoly on’ atomic’ secrets, 

: ford a new perspective in evalu- |] 


af-' 


ee = ating” this most significant case.” : 


“ST AGGERING |. eis ie: 


| 9:00 am:“Masterwork Hour—Jew-|———— ; 


ity. 


; Taylor, ais 


j 


| 
| 


| 


fe.’ “The* events of the baal several. \ 
S| ‘ead on the international scéne, |}: 


WHEN the workers in Thad- 
deus’ Owens campaign gath- 
ered at headquarters while the 
results came in on primary day, 
the atmosphere was more one 
of victory than of defeat, .. . 
even though Municipal Court 
Justice Milton M. Wecht had 


triumphed over Owens by a 


vote of 4858 te 2176 to win the 
Democratic primary nomination. 


While victory is sweet, it is 
not hard to understand why 
there was no discouragement 

. Owen is young, 36 years 
old. It was his first bid for pub- 
lic office. It was the first effort 


> of the younger Democrats to 


challenge the smvoth running 
Sharkey machine which has 
given only token recognition to 


the Negro vote and is slow to. . 
nominate Negroes for important — 


public office. While the -chal- 


lenge ‘did not result in victory,. 


it successfully: pointed up. the 


| Sharkey do-nothing policy on 


Negro representation. 


Furthermore, it got together 

a spirited, united group of the 
younger generation including 
some young GOP’ers which is 
interested in political gains that 
will benefit the entire commun- 
. If they can continue to 
grow ‘and. work, the likelihood 
of a Negro Congressman from 
the 10th CD might become, an 
actual reality in ‘56. , 


Some of the ‘boro’s leading, 
outspoken clergynien were’ in 


Owen’s corner—The Rev. :Gala- . 


mison, Sandy’ Ray, 
well» 
Helen ‘ Holmes, 
Risley Dent, Owens’ law: part- 
ner and campaign manager. 


eh Cage 
SCHOOL desegregation . has 
its repreeussions in. many. ways 


in New York. Some national out- 
w hose _ _Sasianeetnt 


Gardner 
as ‘ Attorney 


fits are 


: By AUGUSTA STRONG —— 


here in this city have been par- 
ticipating in economic threats 
to Negroes in the South whe 
have attempted to vote. Espe- 
cially in South Carolina. The . 
NAACP here has asked the Esso 


Standard Oil ‘here’ to 
investigate a pyre agedan that 


one ef their distributors wanted 
to squeeze out a filling station 


- operator in. Orangeburg SC who 


a petition to open the 
to all. 
* 


THE FIRST New York labor . 
union to join the movement for 


full prosecution of the lynchers © 


of 14-year-old Emmett Till of 
Chicago was Local 665 of the 


‘United Auto Workers in Tarry- . 


town. A simiar resolution was 
passed in the Westchester CIO | 
Council. 

+>. 


‘COMPLAINTS of discrimina- 


tion in housing which are cov- 


ered under New York State's 
new Metcalfe-Baker law will. go 
through the hands of a new 
Harriman’ appointee, Edward 
Rutledge, a former adviser to 
the New. York Public Housing 
Administration. Housing which 
has received local; state, or 
Federal aid is now subject to 


_ the anti-bias provisions of the 
law. Private’ housing is exempt 


from the law, but many se- 


called “private apartments” have 


FHA loans. 
fe 


“METCALFE co-author of the 


‘housing bill, will be one of the 
speakegs at the third annual pil- 
-grimage to the Auburn New 


ad §=6Attorney — . 
en York hhome of Harriet Tubman 


on Oct. 14. The home of the 


great -antislavery fighter has 


been restored there and is being 
maintained as a memorial 


through the efforts of the AME 


_ Zien Church, , 


. 
f 


ASSEMBLY FOR JUSTICE 
| Sedaiaies 


) for | a a 
MORTON SOBELL | 
CARNEIGE HALL - - Sept 29. 


- Phureday) 8 P. M. 


= 


S stidearts: 


United States Senater WHLLIAM LANGER 


= 


WALDO FRANK, Nevelist and Essayist 


JOHN FIN ERTY, Attorney i in Sacce-Vanzetti 


WARREN K. 


and Mooney Cases 


BILLINGS, Co-Defendant in 


_ Mooney-Billings. Case 
MRS. ROSE. ‘SOBELL, Mother: of Morton . 


‘Sobel 


Tickets:. 


l See atte ne 


$1.25 available at Box Ofice or 


eshanaihe Committee to pian Faction: for Morten Seobell 
| | 1050 Sixth” Avenue, N.Y.C, (ar. 40th St.). LOngacre Sees 
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cone “Philip Randolph, “President of the Sicithechood of Gsiving Car Porters, asd yes- 
. terday that ‘iisusieiti of residents of Harlem are e 
Gey to 0 protest the “lynching of yours Emmett Louis Till in Mississippi.” 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE WORD “RETIRE” cropped up on both dress- 
ing rooms at Yankee Stadium after Rocky Marciano punched 
his remorseless way to a 9-round knockout over the amazing) 


and gallant 39-year-old marvel of 
the ring, Archie Moore, who knock- 
ed him- down, outmaneuvered 
him, cut him, slashed him, traded! 
with him in one ~wild session and 
rg succumbed .to the inevit- 
able. 


Some writers were distinctly 
surprised to hear anything about 
Marciano retiring: Here is the un- 
beaten champion, who has just 
turned 31 and far from showing 
any signs of slipping, seems to be. 
getting better. Certainly he met 
his greatest challenge magnifi- 
cently. 


“My mother wants me to retire,” 
Rocky said, “And $0 does my 
wife. I don’t know. . . 


If we may say so, it is easy to 
understand the feelings of Rocky's 
mother and wife. The fermer shoe 
worker, who netted a few hundred 
thousand from this financial wind- 


fall, is well off after seven years off 
good promotions on his. behalf, 


He is still not badly damaged, but 
his style dictates his being hit oft- 
en. They may think “What good is 
some more money if it’s going to 
hurt you so you can't enjoy life as 
much?” 

This understandable argument 
will run into stiff opposition, to 
put it mildly, from those in the 
boxing business who make money 
when Rocky fights. Manager Al 
Weill, for one, is hardly apt to 
give his benign bl ssings to the 
retirement of his toe meal ticket 
before said meal ticket is well 
punched out. After all, Al is feel- 
ing no pain. We predict that 
Rocky will fight again. 

If, however, the retirement ang- 
le went through, the first 39-year- 
o!ld heavyweight champ in history, 
for as stature-hungry Rocky him- 
self said eagerly in the dressing 
room “I beat the best fighter 
around, didn't I?” - 

He did. Archie is clearly tops 
after Rocky, age notwithstanding. 
He gave “The Rock” by far his 
toughest test. He has already this 


nen cr emnrantets ene ee 


Sound Politics . .. 
‘Needs Sound Theory 


The 
JEFFERSON 
SCHOOL 


_ Announces 
70 classes in labor, econom- 
ies, history, philosophy, sci- 
ence and the arts 


stimulating, 


informative, 
provocative 


a course for everyone—ele- 
mentary, intermediate and | 


year beaten the big Cuban Nino 
Valdes who eooult be the top 
‘ranked contender in an elimination 
setup. He is still too much for any 
heavyweight around, but the un- 
derrated. Rocky, — at least till 
young Floyd Patterson bursts forth 
in full bloom in say, two years. 


ted to attend a mass meeting Sun- 


Tills body; 


~, was found. in a Mississippi River 
and two white men are being tried 
in Sumner, Miss., on charges they 


child. 

“The barbaric lynching,” said 
Randolph, “has so oanees not 
only Americans peoples 
throughout the endl: that the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 


ters feels it is a public responsibil- 

ity to continually keep the public 
informed so that justice will be 
done,” 

He said speakers at the meeting 
would include Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the National As- 

sociation for the Advancement of: 
Colored People, and several cler- 


gymen. 


murdered the 14-year-old Chicago | 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


signed last week between 
Union, CIO, and the NYC Transit, 
Authority, 
Ballots were mailed out . last 
week to some’ 21,000 union mem- 
bers, to be returned postmarked 
no later than midnight Monday. 
The official count is to be made 
and announced this Wednesday. 
TWU officials said the agree- 
ment was a’ “major victory for 
the union and _ were: 


The meeting will be held at 


2:30 p.m. at the Williams Institu-;' | it. 


Archie, a far from crushed fig-' 
ure in his dressing room despite 
the defeat, was also asked about! | 
retirement. He gave the question 
| short shrift with a laugh ou 
“Are you kidding?” Archie has to| 
average his two good pay days 
over 20 jong years of almost noth- 
ing. Now that he’s finally started 
to make money he is in no mood to 
suddenly stop. | 

By the way, I don’t know how it 
sounded over the radio, but chat- 
ting with Archie after the fight 
you felt relieved. He was not ter- 
ribly marked up except for the’ 
tight shut, swollen right eye. He; 
was alert, humorous, zestful, in 
brief, himself. He is a logical mau 
and knows what happened in the 
ring. He also knows he did him- 
self no discredit in his remarkable 
game stand against a 4-1 favorite 


had suggested he would “cave in 
at the first solid punch.” _Not 
Archie. 

Yes, he answered the question, 
Marciano ‘is. the toughest_I ever 
fought. 

“You're tough yourself, Archie,” 
shouted an admiring: scribe. - 

“Why thanks!”, smiled Archie. 

He was quoted as saying -“I 
enjoyed: the fight,” which may 
have rung strangely to some. He 
explained ater what he meant 
It's not that anyone likes getting. 
punched, by a Marciano or a les- 


in a fight where some columnists} 


tional C:M.E. Church on 7th Ave. 


| between 131 St. and 132 Streets. 


that the. membership would ratify 
The Transit. News, a publication 
of rank and file transit workers, 
criticised the terms of. the new 


More Assail 
Delany Ouster 


The storm of protest 
aroused around Mayor Wag- 
ners ouster of Justice Hubert 


decisions and appointments.” 
“For these reasons I no longer 
have confidence that you are genu- 
inely concerned with the serious 
problems: of good government as 
your earlier “es have indicated.” 
IN PULPITS throughout Har- 
lem, vigorous protest also sounded 
against the Mayor's action. Reso- 


T. Delany, 10 year veteran of 


Domestic Relations 
continues to rise. Added to the 
joint protest. of five influential 
Negro organizations was the dra- 
matic resignation of Dr. Kenneth 
B. Clark, Associate Professor of 
Psychology at City College, from 
the Mayors Advisory Committee 
on Education. | 


Dr. Clark, social science con- 


‘considered opinion of those citiz- 


'who are concerned with maintain- 


ser puncher. But when you are a 
craftsman in something you have 
studied and practiced for a long 
time, said Archie, and you meet 
your toughest test, the best there 
is, such as_ the gruelling young 


slugging Marciano, “It demands 
your best, you’ ve really got to put 
out everything,” and that is what. 
he meant by “enjoying” it. 

Only here this night at this age 
| the “best” was more accurately 


| did not have sufficient courage to 
accusation 
}against this distinguished jurist,”|- 
“This latest action of 


i“the best he had left” which was 
not quite enough against The Rock 
af his prime, and couldn't possibly 


The more gallant Archie Moore! 


New Teachers 


At Jeff School 


The Jefferson School of Social} 
Science this week announced the 
names and courses tdught by 
eleven new teachers who have, 


advanced 
one evening a week, Monday 
through Thursday, or Satur- 
day morning 
TERM BEGINS WEEK “OF 
OCTOBER. 3rd 


ENROLL NOW 
For catalog, write or call; 


RSON SCHOOL | 


‘ 
' 


wow 7 


w 


| 
. 


‘S75 Ave. of the Americas. 
AG Ave. at 15: St:)—New York 11, N.Y. 


ie 


~ ~~ @ 


i ; 


oined its faculty for the fall term, 
{we inning the week. of Oct. 3. 
fost of the additions are in the 
field of Labor and Politics. Miss 
Beatrice Sachs and Louis Schwartz 
will condiict sections .of the “First 
Year Institute of Marxist Studies.” 
Mrs. Fay. Vedro: Fritz Moorhead! 


and Eugene. Pearlstein will .teach |. 


mati in “Coalition: Strategy and) 
Albert’ Terestman andj 


ferbert Signer will teach classes} 
Hin “Coalition Policy: and the ihe: ) 
ai %: 


}U. 
oe ‘the field at Political 


_|Eeonomy of Automation.” | 
Miss Dorothy Walker will con- 


jomy, Donald - doester will teach | 
as WA Lebar 2 vy ad ee maf -: bea : an. ! o f. .. 


sultant for the NAACP whose tes- 
timony before the Supreme Court 
on ins ecg est in schools was con- 
sidered as highly important to the 
Court's final decision said: 


“Your refusal to reappoint Hu- 
bert Delany must be seen as a 
contemptuous disregard for the 


ens who are concerned with the 
independence -of the judiciary 
from partisan considerations, those 


ing in offices men of vision; in- 
tegrity and independence, and 
ithose who are concerned with the 
welfare of our children, our youth 
and the stability of their families.” 
He charged the Mayor with 
“heeding the advice of those who 
their 


make — public 


and added, 
yours has placed in _ perspective 
your lack of concern for the Ad- 
visory Subcommittee on Educa- 


tion. I now believe that you are} 


guided primarily if not exclusively, 


by political considerations in in your] 


poverishment 
Class”; and Jack Green will offer 
two courses: “Theory of Crisis 
and the U. S. Economy Since 
World War II” and “The Political 


duct a. course on “Negro Poetry; 
From: Phillis Wheatley to Lang- 
ston Hughes.” 

Rabbi Abraham Bick, teaching 


in the Yiddish language; will offer y 


a course on “The Culfure and 
Traditions of the Jewish People.” 


METROPOLIT AN 


Me A Bn Mh, A. Mi. thn. Mr, 
aiusphtetaiedia —- 


palaren' ‘Danes rs Dranis—Chores . 
‘Preparatory Department © 


of the workinng ) 


lutions and telegrams were sent 


from a score of Churches demand- 


Court, ling that the Mayor consider his 


decision. Rev. Shelby Cooks, pas- 
tor of. St. James Presbyterian 
Church, called a special session to 
consider the matter. By unanimous 
vote the group wired Mayor Wag- 
ner saying the session “vigorously 
disagrees. with refusal to reappoint 
Justice Delany to the position 
which he has rendered. outstand- 
ing service for so many years.: It 
will take more: than rumor or in- 
sinuation to destroy our confidence 
in him.” 

Similar messages ‘were sent~ by 
many other churches iticluding|a 
Grace Congregational. Church, 
Church of the Master, St. Phillips 
Protestant Bpiscopal Church and a 
score of others. 


(Held Under 


Smith Act 


“Membershia” 
nist Party was chaepia 7 the FBI}. 


the. sicback the Boards? Party 


iin. New: York in the: ‘company’ 
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New York transit workers. are now voting whether to 
approve or reject the new two and one-half year contract 


Local 100; Transit Workers 


pact but did not call for a “No”. 
vote. 


: - : | 
ACCORDING to the TWU, the 
17 cents wage increase spread out. 
over two and one-half year period 
will mean “setting. the highest. 
rates for transit workers in the 
nation.” ; 


Seven “cents of the inéieise 
would be* retroactive to March. 
15; an additional seven cents 
would ga into effect July 1 of next 
year; and, finally, three cents is 
to be added. on July 1.1957. 


| The union's original demand in 
the 7-month” — rotiations.. was for 
17-cents in The old con- 
tract, prior Rc this new pact, was 
due to expire on July 1, 1956: 
Negotiations between TWU and 
the TA this year were originally 
held only under a wage reopener 
clause. 

The R&F Transit News, in critic- 
ising the wage terms, declared. in 
a flyer distributed -to transit work- 
ers that for the 7 ‘cents: in 1956 
and 3 cents in 1957, the “Transit 
Authority and the politicians have 
bought peace during two crucial 
election years—1956 and 1957: We 
know that our greatest gains have 
| been won during election years 
and now we have surrendered a 
Presidential race and a mayoralty 
election for 7 cents in one year 
and 3 cents in ihe next.” 

ON THE CREDIT side, the 
R&F paper said that recognition 
of the TWU as sole bargaining 
sn pen “will probably prove to be 

the greatest value to us all. It 
will drive the splinted. and _ raiding 
outfits off the property. Pa 
means that we ourselves must be 
in. TWU 100 ‘percent’ and do the 
job of making it a fighting union.” 

Other provisions of the: contract 
also came under criticism from the 
R&F group, which charged that 
the union membership was not al- 
lowed to take part in formulating 
the new “contact demands, and 
that no union meetings were held 
during the negotiations, ” “A policy 


}of press release was’ used to cre- 


ate the illusion of a real struggle,” 


Jit was stated, 


The R&F paper gave its opin- 
ion that a “fighting leadership” 
involving the union membership in 


-|mass action “would have squeez- 
jed the: full 17 cents an hour now. 
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| ROOM TO LET,. , kitehen, privileges. Man or 
_ woman, call after 6:30 


MO 3-6359 
or see daytime, 15 Ww. be Bt. Apt. 17. - 


ols am Ge Fay ma) 
hour fee parking qr 2 
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MOVING “AND STORAGE : 
M “dist nce, "pickup 
OVING,, storage. Jong. oa 
“Domics!, hay 5. CH 3-3786. ; 


MOTERG, storage, “Jong. distance, - experi- 
enced piano movers, Wendell. JE saint 
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